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JULLUNDUR. 
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published 1872. 

2. Survey Standard Sheets. Scale l" = 1 mile, Nos. 235, 
236, 237, 249, 250, 251, 252 and 268. 

3. Sketch Map of Jullundur District. Scale 1" = 8 miles, 
published 1897. 

4. Jullundur Cantonment and Environs. Scale 12" = 1 mile, 
published 1870. 

5. Jullundur Cantonment and Environs. Scale 6" = 1 mile, 
published 1870. 

6. Phillour Cantonments and Environs. Scale 12" = 1 mile, 
published 1871. 

7. Phillour Cantonments and Environs. Scale 6" = 1 mile, 
published 1871. 

31 . — Settlement Maps. 

1. Hydrography. 
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3. The Mahals of the Ain-i-Akbari. 
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III. — Other Maps. 

District Map, skeleton, showing village boundaries l" = 4 
miles, Survey of India Office, February 1888. 
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CHAPTER I— DESCRIPTIVE* 


Section A.— Physical Aspects. 

The District of Jnllundur ( .Jalandhar ), named after the demi- 
god Jalandhara whose history is given below, is in the Jullundur 
Division, lyingbetween 30°57 and 81°37 , N. and 75° 3 / and 76 0 14 , E. 
in the apex of the Bist Doab, or territory included between 
the Beas and Sutlej. It has an area of 1 ,433 square miles, or some- 
what larger than that of the County of Essex. On the south it is 
bounded by the Sutlej which divides it from the Districts of 
juudhiana and Ferozepore ; on the north-west Kapurthala intervenes 
between Jullundur territory and the Beas, and on the north-east 
the District borders on Hoshiarpur. This last boundary is broken 
by the isolated Pliagwara Talisil of Kapurthala which projects some 
15 miles into the heart of the District. But for this the District 


-would have the shape of a fairly regular triangle. 

The District is divided into four Tahsils ; Jullundur comprises 
ts northern portion, and Nawasliahr, Phillaur and Nakodar the 
on them, lying' in that order from east to west and all washed by 
he Sutlej. The head-quarters of the District are at the town of 
ullundur, which is also the head-quarters of the Division, on the 
jrand Trunk Road and North-Western Railway, 81 miles from 
ahore. 

The submontane portion of the Bist Doab lies in Hoshiarpur, 
he rest is divided between Jullundur and Kapurthala. Below the 
ills the whole Doab is an expanse of alluvial soil considered by the 
’ikhs with reason to be the garden of the Punjab. Here and there 
n admixture of sand in the top soil causes a few acres to be left 
ncultivated ; but with this exception the whole district is one 
rge field richly cultivated from end to end. 

The main natural sub-divisions of the District are 


I. — The Sutlej lowlands, which comprise the Nawasliahr 
and Nakodar Bet assessment circles and 17 
villages of Phillaur, or 245 villages in all. 

II. — The uplands east of the Bern stream, which 
comprise the Dliaia Bet, Dliak, and Retli circles of 
Nawashalir, the whole of Phillaur, with the 
exception of its 17 Bet villages, and the Manjki and 
Dhaia Bet circles of Nakodar, or 566 villages in all. 

III. — The uplands west of the Bern, which comprise the 
Dona circle of Nakodar and the whole of the 
Jnllundur Tahsil (that is, the Dona and Sfrwal 
circles), or 515 villages in all. 

The river Tahsils of Nawashahr, Nakodar and Phillaur have 
his in common, that the old north bank of the Sutlej divides each 
nto two parts, the uplands and lowlands. The latter are every - 
here called the Bet, while the uplands are known as the Dha or 
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CHAP. I, A. Dhaia ; but this term is applied only to tlie land of villages adjoining f 
Physical Bet. The f rom the one to the other is in some places 

Aspects, almost perpendicular, and in others very gradual and gentle ; it 
The Bet. is consequently difficult to say how great it is, but 25 feet cannot 
Parser i, § 2 . q e f ar f rom the mark. The bank is cut Tip by ravines ( ghag ) 
through which the drainage-water of the uplands pours down into 
the Bet, often carrying sand with it and forming miniature chos or 
sand-torrents, and in many places forming swamps and marshes in 
the vicinity of the bank, where probably the deep stream of the 
Sutlej formerly ran, and where the depression so caused has not 
yet silted up to the level of the adjoining country. These ravines 
are occasionally cut out almost vertically, and afford facilities for 
studying the formation of the ridge ; layers of clay or sand 
alternating with thin seams of kankar (calcareous concrete) are what 
is usually found. The extent of Bet lands in the three Tahsils is far 
from equal, as it depends on the amount of change that has taken 
place in the course of the river ; in Nawashalir, the Bet is about 
four miles broad on an average ; in Pliillaur, except in two places, ; 
it is rarely more than a mile to a mile-and-a-half broad ; but in > 
Nakodar the present stream is for part of its course eight miles 
from where it formerly ran, and as its course now is very nearly 
parallel to wlmt it was of old, the breadth of the lowlands is fairly 
uniform. The tendency of the Sutlej to erode its right bank has in 
the Nakodar Tahsil becomevery marked since settlementand there are 
consequently now several whole villages belonging to the Jullundur 
District situated south of the Sutlej on the Ferozepore border. 

The uplands The u pl an< f s of the three river Tahsils present the appearance of 
of the south- an unbroken plain, except in the west of Nakodar, where low 
Purser il* § 4’ sand-ridges are not uncommon. The soil varies much ; but, as a 
broad rule, it may be said to get lighter and lighter as one goes 
further west. In Nawashahr it is mostly stiff loam, often clay. 
But even here, in the middle of the western half, there is a wedge ) 
of sandy land about nine miles long and four broad. In Pliillaur the ' 
soil is generally a moderately firm loam. In the north-east and 
south-west are two sandy tracts ; but in them the sand is not very fl| 
bad, and holds by no means undisputed sway. There is not much w 
real clay, and what there is occurs mostly in low land, the beds off* 
drainage-channels or flooded ground, and is consequently scattered 
about. In Nakodar, in the east, the soil is a rather reddish loam and 
lighter than that of Pliillaur. In the west sand predominates, 
and low T sand-hillocks are numerous. The Bern stream is 
approximately the boundary of the twm tracts, which gradually 
shade into one another, so that there is no abrupt change. 


visions of the The popular voice divides the uplands into three main 
uplands. portions: (1) the Dhsik country extending from the east border of 
Nawashalir to the middle of Pliillaur, or to about the Grand Trunk 
°a< , (_) the ilaujki, which is bounded on one side by the Dhak 
and on the other by the Bern; and (3) the Dona, or country to the 
wet, o the Belli. The Dhak tract derives its name from the fact 
mat it was formerly overgrown with the Dhak tree (Bute a 
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frondosa ). The great jungle has been mostly cleared away, but CHAP. I, A. 
sufficient vestiges remain to attest the justness of the designation, physical 
The Manjki is so called from the Rajput clan Manj, which was Aspects, 
once powerful in these parts, but has now no special importance. p opa i a r <u- 
The word Dona means simply that the soil is formed of two visions of the 
constituents, sand and clay ; but the term is now applied to that uplandB- 
part of the country where there is much sand and little clay in the 
soil. In Nawashahr two minor sub-divisions are recognised. In 
the extreme south-east, eight or ten ■villages about Jadla are 
known as the Kandi, a term said to mean a country just at the foot 
of the hills ; and probably these villages are looked upon as a 
continuation of the sub-Siwalik region of the adjoining Hoshiarpur 
Tahsil of Garhshankar. Then again there are the villages along the 
Bern, which are known as the Beinhdrd ; but both they and the 
Kandi are generally included in the major Dliak. 

Though the Jullundur Tahsil rests on no great river it Tahaii Jui 
possesses a good deal of land with all the characteristics of the lU TheSirwM. 
Bet, and quite equal to the best lowlands of Nawashahr or Pliillaur. Parser i, § 5. 
This is the Sirwdl or Siroivdl tract, lying along the north-east 
border, and having a mean breadth of' about six miles. Numerous 
hill streams coming from the Hoshiarpur District keep the soil 
sufficiently moist all the year round to render artificial irrigation 
unnecessary, though they themselves flow only after heavy rain. 

Some of the streams are silt-laden, and at first deposit a peculiarly 
fertile soil, el dial ; but as time goes on, the deposit becomes more 
and more sandy, till the land covered by it is rendered quite • 
unculturable. So far, however, the damage done in Jullundur has 
been inconsiderable compared with the benefit derived from these 
streams. The Sirwal villages contain much land that has no Bet 
qualities at all but resembles the adjoining Dona tract (which 
occupies the rest of the Tahsil), though the soil is somewhat stiffer. 

In the west of the Dona, and also to a considerable extent in the 
mutli, the soil is very light, with frequent sand-ridges and hillocks. 

The east is decidedly better on the whole, though exceptions are 
numerous, and has a light loam soil. But Jullundur is intersected 
by drainage-channels in all directions, and consequently patches 
and strips of hard clay are many. A large block of black and 
brown clay cuts the Sirwal in two, rather more than half-way up 
the border. In the extreme north there is a cluster of five villages 
in which .swampy clay abounds. Between the Sirwal and Kartar- 
pur the country slopes down into the lowlands of the western Bern 
and is of a semi-Bet character. But the area so circumstanced is 
quite inconsiderable. 

The greater part of the District belongs to the basin of the RiTera ftnd 
Sutlej, and only a small portion, in the north, to that of the Beds, drainage sys- 
A line drawn from the middle of the north-eastern boundary of the °Th 9 satiej. 
Jullundur Tahsil to the Kapurtliala border nearly due west of p “ rser § 6. 
Jullundur city will represent fairly the watershed of the two 
rivers. The direct drainage into the Sutlej is insignificant, and at 
the outside the area so drained extends two or three miles inland 
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from the old bank of the river. The minor drainage channels 
of Nawashahr and Phillaur and the east of Nakodar, instead of 
running south into the Sutlej, run north-west and empty themselves 
into the Eastern Bern, which, for about half its course in 
Jullundur, flows north-west, and for the second half south-west, 
joining the Sutlej just where the river leaves the Nakodar Tahsil. 
The Sutlej touches the District first at the village of Malakpur, about 
1G miles from where it leaves the hills at Rupar. It runs nearly 
west till brought up* by the high bank at the border of the Phillaur 
and Nakodar Tahsils, just opposite the battle-field of Aliwal. It 
then turns north-west, as if half inclined to go back into its old 
bed in Nakodar, but after a couple of miles curves to the south- 
west. It keeps this course for only four or five miles, and then 
once more turning to the north-west continues steadily in this 
direction till it joins the Bests, about four miles outside the District. 
Its bed is sandy and contains very few islands. It is about three- 
fifths of a mile broad. In high floods the river inundates a large 
tract, partly directly by overflowing its banks in places, and partly 
indirectly through old branches anti depressions, but the opening 
of the Rupar canal has greatly reduced the flow of the water, and 
for eight months of the year the river lies almost dry. This has 
greatly impaired its fertilising action on the riverain lands. As 
a rule, the Sutlej is not fordable, but still there are a good many 
fords where the stream spreads out, and these are used by the 
inhabitants of the adjoining villages. Ordinary travellers cross by 
ferry-boats which are kept up on all the main lines of road. These 
are the usual flat-bottomed boats, nearly as broad as long, with 
high projecting stem. They are called hen. 


Timber, of which there is a considerable depot at Phillaur 
(the sales averaging between Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 70,000 per 
annum), is floated down the river ; but otherwise there is little 
traffic on it. Indeed, it is a poor river, when not in flood, though 
it has been navigated by steamers at least as high as Phillaur. 
But when in flood, it is most headstrong, and shifts its course 
yearly, doing great damage to the villages on its banks. Since the 
Revenue Survey was made, the Sutlej has had a tendency to run 
further to the north in the east and to the south in the west of 
Nawashahr ; in Phillaur it has kept rather more south, except in 
the extreme west, where for some miles it has encroached ; and in 
Nakodar it has, in most places, gone north. The present bed 
seems much straighter than that of 1846-48. 



It is well known that at one time the Sutlej ran much to the 
east of its present course, passing through the middle of the 
Muktsar Tahsil of the Ferozepore District, where its old bed is still 
visible a little north of the town of Muktsar, and the old left bank, 
known as the “ Danda,” can be traced for miles. The “Danda” 
corresponds with our “ Dha ” or “ Dhaha.” The country to the 
south of the “ Danda ” is still called Utde, and that to the north 
Eitar, the former meaning uplands, and the latter lowlands or Bet. 
In one village the people still speak of the castle of a mighty Raja 
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which then overlooked and guarded a ferry on the Sutlej. Similarly, 
in the Bari Doab the old high right bank of the Beas is well 
marked. In the Afn-i-Akbarf the Jullundur Doab is introduced 
at least three times : first in the Lahore Subd , part of which was 
formed by the Sirkdr Duaba Bfst Jullundur and w r here the Doab is 
called Bait or Bet Jullundur ; and again in the Subd of Multan, 
where one of the four Duabs is the Duaba Bait (or Bet, Pat, Pes 
or Pit) Jullundur ; and again in the Sirkdr of Dipalpur, as the 
Duaba Bait (or Bet) Jullundur. It seems probable that, this 
threefold mention of the Jullundur Doab is due to the tradition 
of former days when the Sutlej and Beas united below Multan after 
the junction of the latter with the Chenab. Indeed tradition goes 
much further back, and speaks of the days when the sea stretched 
up the Doab to the Siwaliks, a story geologists confirm, and to 
which General Cunningham attributes the name “ Son of the 
Ocean ” given to Jalandhara. The junction of the rivers seems 
mentioned twice in the Ain-i-Akbarf — once in the Lahore Subd, 
where the Sutlej is said to join the Beas at the Haul) ferry (tea dar 
juzr-i-Bauh ba Bidli paiwandad) ; and again in a passage in Subd 
Multan, which w r ill be quoted further on. General Cunningham is 
of opinion that the Sutlej and Beas did not unite at Harfke till 
about A.D. 1790, when the Sutlej finally deserted its old course 
by Dharmkot. ' He says : — “ For many centuries previously the 
point of junction had remained constant just above the ferry of 
Bhaoki-pattan, between Kasur and Ffrozpur.” But “ the waters 
of the Beas still continued to flow down their old channel ;” 
as described by Abul Fazl : — “ For the distance of 12 kos near 
Ffrozpur the rivers Biali and Satlej unite, and these again, as they 
pass on, divide into four streams, the Hfir, Hare, Dand and Aurni, 
all of which rejoin near the city of Multan.” — The w r ords of the 
Ain-i-Akbari are these: — “ Haman shash daryae peshin. Bahat 
lisdipargana Slior ba Chanab paiwandad, w'a bist wa haft karoh 
mzashta nizdi Zafarpur ba Ravi rasad, wa har sih yak rudbar 
shawad wa ba shast karolii nizdi Uch ba Sind dar shawmnd, wa dar 
awazda karohf nazdfki Ffrozpur Biah wa Sutlaj dar amezand, wa 
.an pas namka bargirand Har, Harf, Wand/ 1 ’ Aurni Aazdiki 
. .ultan badan chhar amekhta amezish yaband.” The passage 
j undoubtedly obscure, but the meaning seems to be that the two 
fivers united near Ferozepore, at a distance of 12 kos from it (which 
j exactly the distance of the present point of junction), and 
afterwards they assume various names, and finally, having joined 
he four rivers Ravi, Chenab, Jhelumjand Indus, previously mentioned, 
mite with them near Multan. Or the passage might be read 
‘join those united four near Multan.” Ao doubt this is very 
-ad geography now. But it is evidently the intention of the 
vriter to explain in the statement, from which the words above 
pioted are an extract, how the Indus and the five Punjab rivers 
'shast daryae peshin) came together. He distinctly makes the 
avi, Chenab and Jhelum join the Indus nearTJch, but says nothing 
K out the Beas and Sutlej joining, unless the words “ badan chhar 
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amekhta dmezish ydband ” refer to the six rivers. If the Sutlej and 
Beds united between Ferozepore and Kasur, how is the distance 
of 12 kos, {2) nearly 30 miles, to be explained? To suppose that it 
means they ran 12 kos together before taking other names would 
be a decidedly forced, and, looking at the context, improbable 
construction. If the point of junction is assumed as the only one, 
a difficulty arises as to where the great block of land between 
Ferozepore, Harike and Tihdra is to be placed. There is no room 
at all for it in the Sirkar Bist Jullundur. That water did go down 
the Dharmkot channel in A.D. 1790, or later, is no doubt a fact, 
but water in abundance has gone down the Sutlej nullah under the 
high bank in the Kakodar Talisil at least within the last century 
and-a-half, and probably much nearer present times, and this is 
as good evidence in favour of Harike being the point of junction as 
the Dharmkot branch is for Ferozepore and Kasur. Possibly 
the two entries in the Ain-i-Akbari may refer to two branches of 
the Sutlej, one of which joined the Beas near Harike as at present, 
which would explain the distance of 12 Ivs, while the other, 
the Dharmkot branch, joined at the Bhao ferry between Kasur and 
Ferozepore. As to the four branches into which the united stream 
is said to divide, it will be noted, that the passage quoted says 
nothing about branches or divisions. But, if it is held that the 
interpretation is that there were four branches, it is difficult to 
see how the four nullahs identified by General Cunningham can 
be they. For, according to his theory, the four streams did not 
branch off till the Sutlej and Beds had run 12 Los together from 
opposite Ferozepore, yet he makes three of them “ dry beds of the 
Beas river to the south of Harapa,” while the old Beds is shown 
on the map as beginning close to the Ferozepore and Kasur road ; 
and certainly never began 30 miles south of Ferozepore. Assuming 
the sole junction at the Bhao ferry and going south, we find the 
Khdnwdh, the upper portion of which is said to be called the Ghar4 
in the Lahore District, about 25 miles from Ferozepore, then th<| 
upper Sohag, about six or seven miles further on, and, lastly, tlul 
lower Sohag, some 20 miles still more to the south. After thesen 
there are no big nullahs as far as the Multan District, and, perhaps* 
not in it. General Cunningham identifies the Har with the Paral 
the Hari with the Raghi, and the Nurni with the Suk-Nai, all dry} 
beds of the Beds River, and the Dand with “ the Dhamak or Dank, 
an old channel of the Sutlej which in its lower course takes the 
name of Bhatiyari.” The Para may be admitted for the Hari, as 
it is not really a Beds but a Sutlej nullah and a branch of the . 
Sohag. The Dhamak seems correct ; it is probably a continuation 
of the Montgomery Dhadar which may well stand for Dand, and 
is also a branch of the Sohag, and was once an important channel. 
The . other two cannot be accepted, if only the Bhao junction is 
admitted. If a Harike junction is granted, the Niirni would seem ; 
to be the old Beds Budhi or Burhi. Old river inlets are still I 
called “ Budha 5 in the Bari Doab, and the stream near Ludhiana 
marking the former course of the Sutlej, is known as the “ Budha.” 

( 2 ) The double kos of milee muat be meant, 
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Tlie Har remains, and there is no big nullah of that name or any 
name like it in the lower part of the Bari Doab. It is possible 
Har may be merely a common noun (the Panjabi ha.rh, a mountain 
torrent or temporary rush of water) used as a proper name. 
According to popular tradition the Sohag is a continuation of the 
lullundur East Bern, which might very well be looked on as a 
mountain torrent by the inhabitants of a rainless tract like the 
lower Bari Doab ; and thus the Har might be identified with the 
Sohag, the most important nullah in the Doab, and which is yet not 
mentioned under its present name. But there seems no need for 
four branches at all, and, if not, Har Hdri may be really Sohag ; 
in fact an extract from one copy of the Am-i-Akbari has been 
found in which the words are written Sar Harl. But the Persian 
characters will admit of still further conjectures. For instance, 
Norm may stand for Nawabin, another dry channel mentioned in 
paragraph 18 of the Montgomery Settlement Report. The whole 
question is full of obscurity and needs further investigation. 

The Jullundur Doab receives the drainage of the Siwalik Hills, 
the drainage channels of which eventually unite in two streams 
known as the East or White Bern and the West or Black Bern. 

The East Bern drains the greater part of the Jullundur Doab 
to the south of the Siwaliks. It enters the District at a point some 
five miles from the Sutlej and thence runs north-west for about 85 
miles, its course roughly coinciding with the Hoshiarpur border. 
It reaches the Nakodar Bet a few miles to the south-west of 
Malsian, and runs almost west through the Bet. At one point, 
near Nalil, it has shifted its course for about two miles, taking a 
more southerly course than formerly. The last three miles of the 
Bern as an independent stream lie in the old bed in which the 
Sutlej ran 40 years ago. It joins the Sutlej about four miles above 
its confluence with the Beas. The Eastern Bern is at first utterly 
insignificant. Its bed is dry, except just after rain, and in many 
olaces ploughed up and crops grown in it. From Bhaura where 
‘he Garhshankar and Jadla Berns unite there is always water in 
t, and, traversing as it does a country with a stiff tenacious soil, 
ts bed is narrow, well defined and difficult to cross except at 
recognized fords. Not until the Grand Trunk Road is passed does 
the bed become sandy and traversable in most places without fear 
of the traveller becoming bogged. When the Bern gets out of the 
Dhak country its bed widens and is about 50 yards broad in the 
uplands. It is deep and has well-defined banks, but as the ground 
slopes down from both sides to the stream it is difficult to give its 
exact width. The sloping sides are cut up by ravines, some broad 
and sandy, a few narrow with a bottom of tenacious mud. When 
it reaches the Nakodar Bet near Malsian it widens out, so that in 
places it cannot be far from 200 yards across. The mean depth 
of the Bern is about 18 inches in the cold weather. After heavy 
rain it rises rapidly and is not fordable. Ferry boats, like those 
on the Sutlej, are kept at all the principal fords. The fords are 
not permanent, but changes are not frequent. There is a fine iron 
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lattice-bridge on the Phagwara and Mandi road, but this lies just 
outside the District. The brick bridge over the Grand Trunk Road 
was carried away in 1878. It has now been replaced by a new 
one. The railway bridge, a few yards off, shared the same fate 
in the same year ; but as it lias been rebuilt and has now about 
300 yards of water-way, it is not likely to suffer again. On the 
Nakodar and Jullundur road the Bern is crossed by a low many- 
arched brick bridge over which the water passes when the stream 
is in flood. Lower down at Dakhnf, where the old imperial high 
road from Lahore to Delhi crossed the Bern, arc the remains 
of a splendid brick bridge of marvellous solidity. An arch was 
blown up by Baba Sahib Singh, Bedi, about 80 years ago ; it is said, 
in order to put a stop to damage to the crops and violence to the 
people during the passage of the troops of Diwan Muhkam Chand, 
who were in garrison in Phillaur at the time and used to take this 
road, when they got leave in the rains, on account of the facility 
of crossing the Bern afforded by the bridge. The stream has now 
cut into one bank inside the bridge. There is not enough traffic on 
the road to make it worth while to repair the damage, but a wooden 
bridge affords a passage across the stream to foot passengers. 


The Eastern Bern is first formed by a conple of dridnugo-chanuols 
bringing rain water from the Garhsluinkar villages about Jadla, a large 
village in the extreme south-east of the Nawashahr Dhak country. The 
Jadla Bern thus formed runs about 16 miles in a north-west direction, 
receiving a few affluents from the east, till it is joined by the Garhshankar 
Bern in the village of Bhaura. The latter passes through a swampy 
country, of which the Jullundur village of Sijon is a part, and is never 
dry. It receives an important tributary from the north in this village. 
From Bhaura on there is always water in the united Bein, which still flows 
in a north-west direction for about 22 miles, or eight miles beyond the 
farthest point in the north of Nawashahr, when it touches the Jullundur 
Tahsil at Uncha. Its most important tributary in this reach is the 
Pithlawa cho , a very nasty watercourse indeed, which joins it from the m 
east, a few miles above Bhaura. At one place the villagers have tried to JJ 
utilize the water to work a small flourmill, but had to give up the attempfci|l 
as the quantity of water was insufficient, though the fall was good. AfSg 
Uncha the Jullundur Dona begins, but for a few miles further on, the 
immediately along the Bein is of much the same kind as before, stiff and* 
tenacious, and it is not till the Grand Trunk Bo&d is crossed that the bed^T 
of the Bein becomes sandy. At Uncha a large broad cho joins the Bein \ 
coming from the north-east. Its bed is sandy. There is generally a little 
water in it till late in the season. It is said not to deposit chhal \ and this 
is certainly true of its lower course from Latera to Uncha ; but in Bhadiana 
the facts are not so clear ; and, in any case, a branch of the Darull cho 
which does bring down chhal, falls into it. A second branch is absorbed 
by another tributary of the Bern flowing from north to south with a slight 
inclination to the west. This tributary is for some distance looked on as 
the boundary of the Sirwal tract. It enters the district about three miles 
above the Hoshiarpur main road, and, after running a few miles to the 
west, it turns to the south, at the same time sending off a branch in ita 
original direction. The latter, combined with "local drainage water, used 
to swamp a large tract of country in the centre of the tahsil, extending its 
ravages as far as Jullundur City and into the Nakodar Tahsil, where it 
finally fell into the Bein at Mailsian. But when Colonel Beadon was 
Uepu y Commissioner, he had a channel cut, and an embankment raised 
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miles south of the town, and these carry the water into the main branch of physical 

the cho which passes Adam pur, and loner down cuives to the west. This + 

stream deposits silt nearly as iar as Adam pur. It has a well marked 
channel, and south of the Uoshiarpnr road flows through a broad clay Tribntaries 

valley, which it floods. An important chhal - laden cho joins it at Haripur, 
the homestead of winch it destroyed in 1877-78, and forced the people to j^un^ur 
build a new cue further inland. About six miles south of Kapurpind, and Tahsil. 
a mile to the west of Unchn, this cho unites with the Bein, its valley 
getting narrower and narrower. Before the? junction it is joined by the 
Daruli cho from the north-east. The last couple of miles of this stream 
pass through clay, and so the bed is confined, but further notth it 
spreads out and tilt is deposited. These wat-r-courses flow only during 
rain. From Uncha the more ii/ipoifcanfc affluents of the Bein come from 
the south. The most important is the Kail Naddi, which drains the The Kail 
g’ eater part of the wtsfc of Nawashahr. It lhes cl- se to the Jadla Bein, Naddi in Na- 
mar the town of Nawashahr, and, after a south-west eouiseof about washahr - 
five miles, turns north-west and runs almost parallel to the Bein till their 
junction half way between Uncha and ihe Grand Tiunk Boad, Its bed is 
in places well-defined, as at Bahrain ; in other places it is marked merely 
by a series of small pools ; and in others it is nothing more than a shallow 
imperceptible depression. The south-west of Nawashalir and south-east ThePhitlam* 
of PhilJaur drain into the Tihang marsh, near the town of Pliillaur; but draina S° s y 3 ~ 
part of the Nawashalir surplus water not taken by the Kail Naddi reaches 
the Bein through the I'hillaur drainage system. This consists of two * 
main channels having a general north-west direction. The noithern one 
very soon separates into two branches, one of which falls into the Bein in 
the Phagw&ra Ilaqa, and the other in the Phiilaur village of Daduwal. 

The lower runs due west to the middle of the Tahsil and then divides 
into two, one branch cont inning in the old comse and the other parsing 
in a north-west direction till it meets the Bein on the confines of the 
Nakodar Tahsil. The former branch, as soon as it gets into Nakodar, The N»ko/]ar 
turns north-west, and, pas.-ing the town of Nakodar, falls into the Bein ^ ra * na & e 
about five miles from it. The country between these two branches is tem * 
drained by a minor channel with the same north-west direction. The 
count) y to the north of the Bein in Nakodar is drained by the branch of 
the Adam pur cho already mentioned ; ami further to the east by auother 
water-course, which connects with this cho ju-t north of JuUundur City, 

/onnd which it passes to the east, and after a rather irregular course in a 
south-west direction, joins the Bein a mile to the west of the Nakodar and 
ullundur high road. 

The north-west of the Jullundnr Tahsil drains into the Western TJ»e dnuronre 
Bein. This stream touches the District at only two villages, north" 1 a !ni 
Kndowal and Dhirpur, a few miles north-west of Karturpur. It, n»rth-wpstof 
appears here to resemble very much the middle course of the East Tnh"a nr 
Bern. The main drainage channels run nearly due west and are }' h , e Western 
three in number. The most northerly is on the Uoshiurpur border, parser t, § 8. 
and flows through swampy rice-lands. The middle one lies three 
to four miles off and lias a broad, sandy bed. It is a silt-laden 
cho y flowing only after rain. It divides into two brandies, both 
good. The undivided stream has done considerable mischief by 
depositing sand instead of rhhal , but its destructive days seem to 
belong to the past. The most southerly stream is by far the most rheKm^ra 
important in the whole district, though not much to look at. It 
runs about seven miles below the north border. It is known as 
the Kingra cho , and affords the whole country-side an inexhaustible 
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subject of complaint. For a couple of miles in the east it brings 
down ehhal ; but then it gets into clay soil mixed with banka e and 
runs in a narrow bed about six feet deep. When there is heavy 
rain it overflows its banks and floods all the low land in the country 
for miles and miles to the south-west. The soil gets water-logged 
and loses its productive power, except as regards herbage not easy 
to eradicate. Men sicken and die. The land lies uncultivated, 
and then sand encroaches. Such is the history of many villages 
within the influence of the Kingra cho. 

In the Bet the most important water-courses are found in 
Nawashahr. These are the Eastern and Western Neri. The 
meaning of this word is not clear. It is said to have nothing to 
say to ualtr, a canal, but to be derived from wov, near : perhaps 
as being nearer the highlands than the river. But this derivation 
seems fanciful. The Eastern Neri comes into the district, with an 
already well-marked channel, from the Garhshankar Bet. It first 
flows through low, swampy rice-lands, and afterwards through 
saline clay soil till it reaches the great chamh or marsh below 
Ralion. Part of its course is in the old bed of the Sutlej, where 
the southern bank of the broad river is still to be seen. The 
channel of the Neri is not more than ten yards wide on an average. 
It always contains water, as the supply is kept up by percolation 
from the swampy adjoining land. On account of the nature of 
the soil through which the stream passes, it is quite unsafe to 
attempt to cross without a guide. The Western Neri is in part 
artificial, but is mainly a continuation of the eastern channel. It 
flows out of the Ralion marsh and divides into two branches, of 
which the eastern runs nearly south and falls into the Sutlej at 
Bairsal, while the w r estern joins the river a few' miles further to the 
south-west, at Gopalpur. When the river is low' and the marsh 
high, the Western Neri drains the latter. But w hen the Sutlej is 
in flood, water pours back into the chamh througlPthis channel. 
Generally the Western Neri is dry, as it is higher than the lower 
parts of the swamp. As its course lies largely through sandy soil! 
it may be crossed safely in many places. The Choi Bharat! is aj 
local drainage channel, partly artificial, having its origin in wliat; 
was once a large marsh in Saidpur Thali. It flow's near the ridge 
in the west of the Bet and falls into the Sutlej at Nangal. 

In the Phillaur Tahsfl there is a water-course corresponding to 
the Nawashahr Neri and of the same name. It leaves the Sutlej 
at Kariana and falls into the Tiliang 'marsh close to the town of 
Phillaur. A channel has been dug to drain this marsh, but has 
failed of its purpose. The Phillaur Neri is dry except in the rains, 
and is much smaller than its Nawashahr namesake. In the 
Nakodar Bet there are but few' water-courses deserving mention. 
The Sutlej nullah looks very imposing on the map, and is very 
easily recognised in places, although in others not. But it is 
always dry till it meets the Bern. There are two nullahs, the Shah 
Kamalwala and the Cholf, due south of Lohian, which unite and 
fall into the Bern at Kang Khurd and Kota, flooding a good deal 
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of land on their way. Bnt other inland water-channels are incon- 
siderable, though old arms of the Sutlej are numerous in close 
proximity to the river, as might be expected when the stream is 
steadily edging away to the south. 

The important chamhs or marshes are comparatively few con- 
sidering the facilities for their formation afforded by a fairly heavy 
rainfall, by the numerous hill torrents, and by the low-lying beds of 
the old river, of streams and drainage channels. And the number 
of swamps is steadily diminishing, while the same may be said of 
the size of those that remain. In the Jullundur Tahsfl the chos have, 
in many cases, silted up the low marshy land, and level cultivated 
fields may now be seen where within the memory of man there 
was a waste of water. Examples are the land between Kharl Kalan 
and Chaulang in the extreme north, and to the west of Mansurpur, 
a little above Alawalpur. Similarly, though, of course, much 
more slowly, the belt of low-land just under the ridge, representing 
the former bed of the Sutlej, is being gradually silted up by the 
action of the ghays mentioned above (p. 1). Irrespective of the 
influence of nature, the chamhs are dwindling away as land gets 
more and more valuable and cultivation extends to swampy plots 
formerly not worth the husbandman’s attention. But a few fair 
sized marshes are still left. The most important is that immediately 
to the south and east of the town of Rahon, in the Nawashahr 
Tahsfl ; it is fed by the Sutlej when in flood, through both branches 
of the Nerf, and by drainage from the uplands, and as the bottom 
of the marsh is lower than most of the swampy country in the east 
of the Bet, percolation goes on most of the year, so that there is 
always some water in the swamp, though in June and the end of 
May the amount is inconsiderable. The area of the Rahon chamb 
when the water is at its highest is said to be *500 acres, and its 
dimensions 8,646 feet by 3,000 with a depth of five feet, and this is 
probably not an exaggeration. There are minor chamhs in this 
Tahsfl near Charan, Muzaffarpur, Soeta and Gurupar, all under the 
ridge. In Phillaur is the great Tihang marsh, a little to the north 
of the town of Phillaur, where the Sutlej formerly ran far inland. 
Its size is given as 250 acres, or 6,500 feet by 1,900 with a depth 
of seven feet. It is fed from the Sutlej and by upland drainage, and 
never completely dries up. Much of the land belonging to it is 
cultivated, while but little of the Rahon chamb is ever tinder crops ; 
but the grazing at Rahon is valuable, and at Tihang not worth 
mention. In the west of the Phillaur Tahsfl much water lodges, 
and there is a large swamp under Ajtani, the border village. 
Nakodar has only one marsh of any importance, which is in the 
village of Kang Saliibu, on the Jullundur and Nakodar road, and 
was probably once an arm, if not the main channel, of the Befn. 
East of Lohfan, where the Kapnrthala territory intrudes, on the 
border of the Nawanpind there is a large swamp, but this hardly 
belongs to the District. The j/ul shown in the Revenue Survey 
map near Kota, in the south-west of Nakodar, no longer exists. 
In Jullundur the principal chamb is at Bulhuwal, about eight miles 
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north-west of Kartarpur. Tliere is another at Dbogri, about tlio 
same distance and in the same direction from Jullundur City. A 
few years ago this swamp may be said to have extended for miles; but 
since the embankment mentioned has been erected, the area flooded 
has become trifling. The latter remark applies also to the Lesrfwala 
swamp which lay a mile or so to the north-west of Dliogrl. 

The chief drainage channels and swamps are shown in map 
Ko. I, attached to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report. The former 
may be divided into three classes, excluding the Sutlej and Bern. 
To the first class belongs the chv proper, a stream flowing from 
the Siwalik range of hills in the Hosliiarpur District, having 
generallv a well-defined bed, to which, however, it does not confine 
itself, and bringing down silt of varying quality. In the second 
class come water-courses in hard, clay soil, usually only a few 
feet across, and often as deep or deeper than they are broad, but 
occasionally widening out, impassable at all times in most places on 
account of their steep sides, and, on account of the swampy mud 
of which the bottom generally consists, 'flic third class consists of 
slight depressions in the ground without any clearly marked 
limits, and which in dry weather would not attract notice as 
anything different from the rest of the country. The first class is 
always called chu ; the second is also called rim and sometimes cltot ; 
the last is known as harh, ruu or min. 

A list of the principal nine rims or hill torrents, some of which 

have already been mentioned, is 
T,h-n juUuiubf. siiumwaid. given in the margin. Tlvev all enter 

Jarhv.ila. fsasrabviaki. 'i n 1 <■ tt i ■ - - . . 

Mauak Dheriwala- Ajiamwala. J UiiUlltlUr 1T01T1 xiOSIllcirpur, ClgTlu 

sosanewiita. liuLuiutuaia. entering the Jullundur Tali is fl and 

KuigreM ula. T ih^il ban a+hahr. 

Lridiuu. one the JNawashahr Jalisil. Ihe 

damage done by these is slight in the 
Xawashahr Talisil and most serious in the Sinval Circle of tlie 
Jullundur Talisil, one of the richest tracts in the District. I 

•Jullundur lias been called the garden of the Punjab, anil 
probably not without justice. Still the garden is of by no mean's 
uniform excellence, and it contains some sandy tracts as bad as any 
to be found elsewhere. For instance, immediately to the west of 


S hum wala. 
Nasraliw ala. 

A jiam wala. 
lloliunutt ala. 

X Xau a+huh}\ 
Ladian. 


(2) The area covered by the choa is as noted below — 

I Area is acres buried under chob. 


T*WI. 

Name uf Circle. 

At the first 
regular 
settlement, 

i ** 

At the revised 

1 

i 

settlement, 

1SS1-S0. 

4 

In 1895-90. 

5 


r! PiiMni 

.. j I Dona Chorda 
( j Dona Lchundn 

... J Dhak 

i 


2,005 

2 38." 

Jullundur 

01) 

200 

22S 

Kav. nsltahr 

50 

29 

3.'> 


s 

, Total 

740 

2,254 

2,05 ; > 
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Jullundur City is a region of sucli appalling uninvitingness that it 
has become a by-Avord : 

Sari kh^ndit, adhi khaen — Sahti Baggi uiul na jaen ! 

which implies that people who now eat their fill would rather put 
up with half than go to that portion of the “ garden ” which is 
known as Salni Baggi. The grey sand of the Bet can be at once 
traced to some tolerably recent action of the river ; and similarly 
the sand near the chon in the Sfrwal, also grey in colour, is easil y 
explained. But it is a puzzle where the hillocks of pure sand, 
eight or ten feet high, which are common in the Nakodar and 
western Jullundur Dona, have their origin. The agriculturist, 
after expatiating on the ruin brought upon him by drifting sand, 
and having been asked where the sand came from, gives a reply 
which, speaking more for his natural piety than his knowledge of 
geology or powers of observation, leaves the inquirer as ignorant 
as he was before. No connection between these mounds of yellow 
or reddish sand and the present drainage channels can be traced. 
In Phillaur the sandy belt runs at almost right angles to the 
drainage slope of the country. However, given the sand, there 
can be no doubt about its power of drifting, and the struggle 
with it is almost hopeless. The direct road between Xakodarand 
Shahkot has had to be abandoned, and a new one made through 
Malsfan on account of huge sand-drifts extending for long distances, 
blocking the old road and rendering it unfit for the use of carts. 

The District is too fully cultivated to afford much cover for 
wild beasts and they are practically unknown. A stray wolf, 
or still more rarely a leopard coming down from the Hoshiarpur 
hills, is the worst that one hears of. The greatest enemy of 
the people is the wild pig. In a few places in the Bet, where the 
jungle is dense and extensive, pigs abound. At night they sally 
forth and destroy the crops, rooting up large patches apparently 
out of pure mischief. Many of these animals also come from the 
marshes in the Kapiirthala State and devastate the crops of border 
villages. Sugarcane, maize and wheat suffer most, indeed, in some 
villages the people give as a reason for not growing cane that 
pigs would not spare enough to repay the cost of cultivation. In 
the swampy country in the north-west of the Jullundur Tahsil, 
pigs are not uncommon. They used to be preserved in the neigh- 
bouring Kapiirthala villages in Sikh times by Raja Kharak Singh 
of Kapiirthala, who was an enthusiastic sportsman. The river 
pigs are said to go to the hills in the rainy season when the river 
is in flood and drives them out of their usual haunts. This, if 
true, is curious. They are also said to swim the river in quest of 
prey, and there is no reason why they should not. The n'lbjdi is 
not known in this District. Antelope are met mostly in the west, 
but comparatively rarely. Hares are almost as uncommon, and 
even jackals are not at all numerous, and foxes arc very rare. 
However, there must be something to kill, as parties of Chnhras, 
accompanied by a pack of curs of various sorts — mongrel, puppy,, 
whelp and hound — may at times be seen beating the cotton and 
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cane-fields with a view to securing something for the pot-au-feu. 
Occasionally they hunt the goh, a huge lizard, the skin of which 
is said to make fine shoes. Mungooses abound, and there are 
parts of the District in Avliich the fields are simply riddled with the 
holes of field rats. Of feathered game there is no superabundance. 
The Tcunj does not affect this District much. The river and 
Bern are frequented by geese, ducks and teal of sorts. The 
numerous ohanibs and swampy tracts are also visited by them, and 
snipe are found there too. The black partridge is very rare, the 
grey is fairly numerous, and so are sand grouse in the season, and 
quails. Peafowl are seen in most Hindu villages ; a common object 
is the vulture, which congregates round the places set apart for 
dead cattle. The scavenger kite (III) is common enough. Huge 
flocks of ravens at times come down from the hills. The lihjar, a 
small bird with a black back and brown breast, is, of course, well to 
the fore. Snakes are only too common, though far less so than in 
most districts. The cobra (Naga tripudians) is well represented ; 
several varieties of this species are recognized. (1), Tdmba, 
Bainsi Phidseri (2), Machhidl (3), Bad am (4), and ( loglds (G Centre 
Machhial). The common name for all is Kharapa, no doubt from 
the way the Naja stands up (Khard) to strike. The Hamadryad 
(Ophiophagus Flaps) is not found. A big snake, called Bains , 
like it, is said to be common in the Dhak, but to be harmless. The 
Bungarus fasciatus (9) is called Raond or (lari el ; the Bungarus 
Caeruleus or Krait (10) Kaldish ; the Cullapliis Maclellandii (10), 
Hare tea or Talma ; Russell’s viper (11) (Daboia Russellii) is said to 
be called Jausara or (xulddr. Mr. Purser believed the Gaidar to be 
an innocent snake from the way it was handled before him, and 
not this viper at all, but it is not unlike Fayrei*’s plate. The 
Bengali name of this viper, given by Fayrer, is Jessur, which 
resembles Jausara. The Echis carinata (12) is known as Phissi , 
and is considered undoubtedly a deadly snake. Its jumping 
powers are always dilated on as what is most characteristic about 
it. The Pit vipers (Crotalida?) seem to be called Kurundi. Mr. 
Purser got the above information from an experienced snake- 
catcher. He gave at once the native names of most of the snakes 
figured in the Thonataphidia of India, and his classification of the 
genera was so accurate, that it is almost certain he must have been 
shown the book before ; and so it may be doubtful how far his 
information was original, and how far accurate as regards this 
District. Snakes said to be harmless (such as the Kaudiald and 
Bhunsld ) are of many kinds. 

Though there are considerable treeless tracts, yet, on the whole, 
Jullundur is well wooded. As soon as a well is sunk trees are planted 
round it to shade the men and cattle when at work. The Tcihar 
(Acacia Arabica) and tali, or shisham (Dalbergia Sissoo), are those 
most affected. As there are about 27,000 wells in the district, this 
contribution to arboriculture is not to l)e' despised. At the homesteads 
there are usually some trees of a superior class grown, if possible 
round a tank, such as the piped (Ficus religiosa), bor (Ficus Iudica) 
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and pilkin (Ficus venosa). The dhrek (Melia Azedarach or 
Sempervirens) is also not uncommon. It grows very rapidly, and 
is useful in supplying rafters for the flat roofs of houses. The roads 
and lanes in the immediate vicinity of the village are often flanked 
by her trees (Zizyphus jujuba), which are common, too, in the fields, 
and seem to be most grown where the soil is rather light. The 
phuldhi (Acacia modesta) is met everywhere. The kikar and tali 
are not confined to the well enclosure. The former the bei' and 
phuldhi are found everywhere. The tali is, perhaps, not so common. 
In the south-east dhak (Butea frondosa), called also clinch lira , still 
flomishes in the tract to Avhich it has given its name, but is being 
gradually cleared away. Its leaves have teen a great standby to 
the people in years of drought when the cattle are staiving. Palms, 
khajnr (Phoenix dactylifera) are rare, but in the extreme south-east 
of Nawashahr there are a good many, and also at Lolrian, in the far 
south-west of Nakodar, and in some villages, as Ambgarli and Bhika 
Nangal near Kartarpur. The Tamarisk, phoncdn or furrdxh 
(Tamarix orientalis) is seldom grown. But there are a good many 
specimens in the eastern Bet of Phillaur and some in the border 
villages of Jullundur, in the central east. The hum tail (Acacia 
Jacquemonti) and hnuna (Vitex negundo ?) are occasionally seen. 
The latter is usually found on the banks of water-courses where it is 
said to have sprung from seed brought down by the stream, but it 
is also met in the middle of sand-drifts. The tut or mulberiy (Morus 
alba) is not much grown except on the sides of roads. The jhdl 
(Salvadora oleoides) is rarely met, but the j hand (Prosopis spicigeras 
still more so. The garden trees are much the same as are every- 
Avhere found in Punjab districts Avith a fair soil and climate, and do 
not call for any special notice, except the mango, nmh (Mangifera 
Indica), Avhich, though largely cultivated in Hoshiarpur, is com- 
paratively rare in Jullundur. The most extensive groves are at 
Nawashahr, close to the Hoshiarpur border, in somewhat lightish soil, 
and at Jullundur City ; the fruit is the common country kind and 
has nothing at all to commend it. 

The more common shrubs are the following: — The Icaril 
(Capparis aphylla) mostly found in soil intermixed Avith htnkar 
nodules overlooking the Bet. It is not of the same importance here as 
in the south-east of the Province, Avhere in seasons of scarcity its 
fruit affords a supply of food to the people. So, too, as regards food 
for cattle the mnlld (Zizyphus nummularia), the Hindustani paid 
or jhdrberi, has not the same value here that it has there. Nor is it 
used for fencing enclosures. It is supposed to groAV or. good land, and 
is common enough. So, too, is the a’k (Calotropis gigantea), but it 
is a sign of bad, sandy soil. It is considered perfectly worthless, 
though its fibre, lint and juice are all capable of being turned to use. 
As fodder it is valueless, being shunned by all animals. In places 
good hedges are made of the dandatar (Euphorbia Eoyleana). It 
grows 10 or 12 feet high, and Avith its stout vertical arms covered 
with thorns is a formidable obstacle. The mar a, (Arundo donax) is 
occasionally seen about villages. Weavers’ shuttles are made of it, 
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ns well as hookah-tubes and cotton-spools. It must not he confound- 
ed with mini, a hill-plant fiom Avhich hookah-snakes aie made. 
The ha suit (Adhatoda vasica) the Hindustani briasira, is conspicuous 
with its white floweis, and is met in good loam. It has no value 
Avith the peasantry. The camel-thorn jairda (Alhagi Maurorum) 
is net veiy frequent, but neither are camels. The Hindustani 
jhojhrn rom probably the plant known heie as mahd. It is a small 
slnub found in sandy soils. A veiy common plant is the chamarbuti, 
also preferring a light seed bed, as does the chura-farosh (rfotri- 
fdrosh or Asparagus Punjabensis ?). The ishnn<l or harmal (Peganum 
liaimala) may also be seen, paiticularly where old bricks and btabn' 
abound. lint fid or bdtd is a very common weed used as a pot-herb 
(Chenopodium album or Chenopcdium murale). The poll (Carthamus 
oxyacantha V) is another thorny plant, common and conspicuous in 
the hot weather. These are the shrubs and similar plants of the 
uplands which are most striking and commonly met. To them may 
be added the / ndji> a wild leek (Asphodelus fistulosus), with which 
ill-tended fields are overrun. In the Bet the lm 9 jlidu, jtilrhi (one or 
more species of dwaif tamarisk, Tamarix Disica or Gallica) is 
abundant in new alluvial land, where it is one of the earliest forms 
of vegetation. It will grow in what seems pure sand, but is always 
stunted and never becomes a tree. The Ich (or In) is a low-growing 
thorny plant with leaves like a thistle. It is common in river-lands 
and is fed to buffaloes. A pretty little creeper called bild 9 With a 
bluish-purple flower, is also found in moist Bet lands. Among 
aquatic plauts the most impoitant is the jdbt (Hydrilla veiticillatn)> 
found in the Sutlej, but mostly in the Bern and its tributaries of the 
second class mentioned on page 12. This is used largely in 
curing sugar. It is collected by Jhlnwars, who in some cases pay 
the zammdars for the right of doing so. Karrli and bhalu are also 
aquatic plauts similarly used, but of less frequent occurrence. 

As agriculture has almost entirely ousted pastoral occupations 
in Jullundur, the people have not that intimate acquaintance with 
the grasses which a Jat of the Bar possesses. Excepting a few] of 
the most common, eveiy kind of grass is a butt (little plant) and! if 
the inquisitive stranger does not find this definite enough, why it? is 
njangli buti . It is probable the grasses are less numerous here than 
further west, but still there ore many varieties. The sarr (Saccharum 
moonja) grows to a height of about 12 feet, and is abundant in the 
sandy tracts of Jullundur and Nakodar, and found more or less 
everywhere. It is said by some that sarr thrives only in damp soil 
where water is near the suifaee, hut this is only paitially tiue. 
The variety with white flowers is the more common here. The 
young green shoots supply fodder ; the main poition of the stem, 
called A ana, is made into chairs and stools and used for thatching*; 
the sheaths of the upper leaves, after separation from them and the 
kdva 9 yield an excellent fibre. But as it is the custom to use the 
pressed sugai cane stalks for a opes, mraj, or the *a rr fibre, is in small 
request ; it is no doubt simpler to twist the cane-stalks, after wetting 
them, into a rope, then to cut the sarr, break off the lower stalk, 
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separate the sheath from the upper petiole, burn one end of it and 
then beat the fibre with a mallet ; all of which is necessary with the 
munj before twisting can begin. Again, the supply of sarr is not 
uniformly distributed, and the fibre would, in most places, have to 
be paid for either in cash or by devoting land to its cultivation, so 
the agriculturist is not so far wrong in preferring the cane-refuse to 
the far more durable munj. But sarr has probably a great day 
before it : the new Baheea sugar-mill destroys the canes and renders 
their fibre useless for rope-making, and if it drives out the old wooden 
roller-mill, the people will have to take to munj, as the latter will 
pay better than false-hemp (sail). But the Baheea mill may be so 
altered that it will cease to break the canes into little pieces ; and if 
so, sarr, which has a bad habit of spreading, and has lately been 
encroaching in many places seriously on cultivation will, under more 
favourable circumstances in the future, cease to be a striking feature 
of many of the Dona villages. A smaller species, called Tcdld 
(Saccharum spontaneum) is very common in the low-lands along 
the river and in marshes. It forms in places an almost impenetrable 
jungle, as the stools are large, close together, and very solid. The 
same name seems applied to another grass, the Ted ns of the Delhi 
territory, which is found in siyidv soil, principally in some villages 
of the Jullundur Western Dona which have deteriorated, but more 
or less elsewhere too. It grows to a height of about 18 to 24 inches 
and has few stalks on one stool. The garm (Panicum antidotale) is 
the tallest grass after the sarr. It is a coarse grass with a woody 
stem, of little value and rare. Next comes palwdn (Andropogon 
annulatus), a purple grass, which grows a couple of feet high, is 
found in good soil and supplies an excellent fodder. But here, as 
in most, if not all, of Upper India, the best grass is the hhabbal 
(Cynodon dactylon) the Hindustani dub, too well known to need any 
description. It is looked upon as a sign of good soil. On the other 
hand, chimbar, with which it is not unlikely to be confounded, is said 
to mark inferior soil. But in the Bar the contrary is said. Both 
hhabbal and chimbar throw out runners, but the blade of the former 
is much broader, and the whole leaf-branch larger and flatter than 
that of chimbar , and the stems thrown out at the joints of hhabbal 
are horizontal, while those of the other are vertical. Dhaman (Pen- 
nisetum cenchroides) is a good fodder-grass and found in good soil. 
It is a low vertically -growing plant, with a long black head not 
unlike the cocks found in meadows at Home and forming the 
material for a children’s game. The name lamb (Eragrostis spp.) 
includes several low, slight, feathery grasses common everywhere. 
The dab (Eragrostis cynoeuroides) is the worst of all the grasses. 
It has long coarse tap roots, and consequently remains green most 
of Hie year. It is found all over the district, and is the only grass 
that can get on at all in those parts of the Bet where holla r abounds. 
As fodder it is almost worthless. It must not be confounded with 
dib or bulrush (Typha augustifolia or T. latifolia). This flag is 
common in new alluvial land along the river, and grows 8 to 10 
feet high. The broad leaves are made into mats which are sold 
about the count*y-side. Panm (Anatherum muricatum) is another 
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river-grass. It deserves mention principally on account of its roots, 
which are called Jchas and supply the material from which tattis, 
or door screens used for cooling a room by the evaporation of water 
sprinkled on them, are made. Kaser is a rush found in marshy land 
and common in the Nawashahr Bet under the ridge. Dild is a 
similar plant. Indeed, according to Stewart, dild is a generic name 
for the Cyperaceas. Segni is another plant belonging to the Bet. 
The roots are dug up by poor people and used as food, being ground 
and mixed with flour or boiled and peeled as potatoes. In the 
low-lands a plant, which is very common and, as a useful fodder 
plant may be classed with the grasses, is the maina (Medicago 
denticulata ?). It is rarely grown here as an artificial fodder, and 
then mixed with other fodder crops. 

A list of the fishes of the Sutlej is given in the Ludhiana 
Gazetteer. The commoner fishes are said to be the following : — 
Bdhu, Sdiil, Sangdri, Mori, Mali, Pari, Bold, Jhajli, and Ghaga, 
besides the Goj or eel. Fishing is carried on at all seasons of the 
year, but the begnining of the cold weather is the best time, and the 
rains the worst. Nets are generally used, the hook and line rarely. 

The flora of the District in no .way differs from that of the 
plains generally. An account of the trees, shrubs and grasses is given 
in Chapter II, C. (Forests). 
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Climate and Rainfall. 

The climate is, for the plains, temperate. With the exception 
of the latter half of June, and July if the rains have not come, 
the heat in ordinary years is not excessive, and hot nights are 
few. About the end of March the rise in temperature becomes 
perceptible and goes on till the rains, which usually break the 
first week in July and clear off about the middle of September, 
often winding up with a destructive wind-storm called Agath. 
After that the mornings begin to get cool, and by the end of Octo- 
ber the cold weather has regularly set in. There is usually rain 
about Christmas, though latterly exceptions to the rule have pre- 
vailed. If not, it is almost sure to come lief ore the end of January. 
Frosts are light, and occur mostly in the second week of February, 
after which the cold weather proper ceases, and the high winds 
announcing the advent of the hot season, begin. As the year goes 
on these get worse and worse, and more and more dust-laden till 
May, degenerating at times into regular yellow dust-storms. Hail- 
storms are not very common, and usually take place in the first 
quarter of the year. A curious circumstance is the regularity with 
which atmospheric phenomena, as rain or dust-storms, repeat 
themselves day after day at just the same hour. The comparatively 
even temperature is probably due to the highly developed state 
of cultivation. More than' one-fourth of the total area of the district 
is irrigated, and, even in the summer, the extent of land under 
crops— cane, cotton and melons, is not inconsiderable. This natur- 
ally tends to keep the temperature of the soil, and consequently of 
the air, more equal than is usual in less developed tracts. 
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The climate of Jullundur City has since been much improved 
by the construction of an escape cut which carries off the rainfall 
drainage from the hills into the Eastern Bern thus protecting Jul- 
lundur from excessive floods. The average birth-rate for the ten 
years ending 1901 was 43 and the death-rate 36 ; the mortality 
seems largely to vary with the supply of rain. Thus the years 
1891-92 to 1893-94 had an average rainfall of 40 inches and the 
years 1892 to 1894 a death-rate of 38. Again from 1895-96 to 
1899-1900 the average rainfall was 20 inches and the death-rate for 
1896 to 1900, 30. The most healthy places in the District are 
Shahkot, Mahatpur, Malsfan, Nawashahr and Kartarpur ; and some 
of the strongest and most vigorous of the population are to fie found 
in the villages of Jandiala, Bundala, Bilga, Barapind, Rurkah in 
the Phillaur Tahsil, at Sarih, Shankar, Shahkot, Vara, Gunnan, 
Nurpur, Malsian, and Mahatpur in Nakodar, at Pharala, Jasso, 
Harzara, Sarhala in Nawashahr, and at Chitti, Lallian, Durulli in 
Jullundur Tahsil. 

The history of plague in this District and in the whole of the 
Punjab dates from the infection of Kkatkar Kalan, a village near 
the Banga-Nawashahr road. The disease is supposed to have 
been introduced by a Brahman named Ram Saran who returned 
from Hardwar in a state of high fever on April 28, 1897, and died 
shortly afterwards, but plague did not assume an epidemic form 
in the village until the following September. In October the town 
of Banga was attacked, and by the following July some 70 villages 
in Jullundur and 16 in Hoshiarpur had been infected. Prompt 
and vigorous measures were undertaken to combat the disease ; 
they consisted of (1) complete evacuation of the infected village 
enforced by an inner cordon round the village site ; (2) confinement 
of the inhabitants to the lands belonging to the village, enforced, 
so far as might be, by an outer cordon round the village boundary ; 
(3) segregation of the sick and contacts ; (4) disinfection of the 
village. In addition an elaborate and searching system of observa- 
tion was applied to the suspected area and everything was done 
to encourage the people to submit to inoculation. These measures 
were received by the people with varying degrees of cordiality ; 
occasionally with hearty co-operation, more generally with passive 
obstruction, and the opposition culminated in an attack on the 
police which took place at Garhshankar in Hoshiarpur on April 
28, 1898. The police fired on the mob and the town was forcibly 
evacuated. After this there was no more active resistance to 
plague operations, the people more and more learnt to recognise 
their utility, and the figures for the first three years seem to show 
that the disease was at any rate being held in check. 

In the autumn of 1900 the outer cordon was abolished bv the 
orders of the Government of India, and in June 1901 when plague 
had spread widely over the Punjab the last remnants of compul- 
- (with regard to plague operations were withdrawn. During 
j \ jear 1901-02 the disease increased at an alarming rate, and at 
1 I (.stance of the Punjab Government a scheme was sanctioned 
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CSSAPI,*- for the inoculation on a very large scale of the inhabitants of the 
’History, infected Districts, 6 European and 2 Native Doctors were attached 
to the District by whom 82,000 inoculations were performed in the 
year, without however much effect on the progress of the epidemic. 
Full information as to the history of plague is to be found in the 
Report on the Outbreak of Plague in Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, 
1897-98, by Captain James, and subsequent annual reports. 

Durbars were held in connection with plague measures 'by Sir 
Mackworth Young in January 1900 and by Sir Charles Rivaz in 
March 1902. The following are the cases and deaths for the first 
six years of the epidemic, in each case from October 1 to Septem- 
ber 30 : — 



1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

, 1902-03. 

Cases 1 

2,702 

358 

726 

3,559 

32,895 

45.634 

Deaths 

1 1,097 

i 

212 

472 

1,711 

18,961 

25,103 


Rainfall. The average rainfall is about 28 inches at Jullundur, 23f at 

Tables 3 to 4. PhiUaur, 25J at Nakodar, and 26| at Nawashahr. Taking the 
average of the whole District, 22 inches belong to what may be 
called the summer rains, and 4 inches to the winter rains. Cyclonic 
storms are not unknown. In 1875, and again in 1878, they caused 
widespread floods accompanied by much destruction of property. 


Section B. — History. 

d E “ history" ^ 0rmer ti mes the district or kingdom of Jiilandhar comprised 

“ ' the whole of the U pper Doabs from the Ravi to the Sutlej. According 

to the Padma Purana, as quoted by General Cunningham, the 

country takes its name from the great Daitya king Danava 
Jalandhara, the son of the Ganges by Ocean. 

“At his birth the earth trembled and wept, and the three worlds 
resounded ; and Brahma having broken the seal of meditation, and having 
perceived the universe lost in terror, mounted his hansa, and reflecting ■ on 
this prodigy, proceeded to the sea * * *. Then Brahma said * Why, O 
Sea ! dost thou uselessly produce such loud and fearful sounds V Ocean 
replied ‘ It is not I, O chief of gods, but my mighty son, who thus roars ’ 
* * * When Brah md beheld the wonderful son of Ocean he was fiUed 
with astonishment, and the child having taken hold of his beard, he was 
unable to liberate it from his grasp, but Ocean smiling approached and 
loosed it from the hand of his son. 1 Brahma, admiring the strength of the 
infant, tcon said ‘ Prom his holding so firmly let him be named J&landhara; 
and further with fondness bestowed on him this boon— ‘This Jalandhara 
shall be unconquered by the gods, and shall through my favour enjoy the 
three worlds.’ 

“ When the boy was grown up, Sukra, the preceptor of the Daityas, 
appeared before his father and said to Ocean— f Thy son shall through his 
might firmly enjoy the three worlds; do thou, therefore recede from 
Jambudwipa, the sacred abode of holy men, and leave nnwaahed by thy 

W C. A. 8 R., V„ p, 145 tqq., Ancient Geography of India, p. 187. 
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waves an extent of country sufficient for the residence of -Jalandhara. CHAP- 1. B- 
Tbere, 0 Sea, give a kingdom to this youth, who shall be invincible. niatnrv 

Sukra having thus spoken, * * the Sea sportively withdrew his waves, ' 

and exposed, devoid of water, a country extending 300 zojanaa in length, darytLtorj? 
which became celebrated under the name of the Holy Jalandhara.” 
s 

As Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks this passage un- 
doubtedly embodies a tradition of a time when, as geologists affirm, 
the sea, stretched in a long arm up the Jullundur Doab to the 
neighbourhood of the Hoshiarpur Siwaliks. 

The story of Jalandhara as related in the Padma Purana has ho 
special connection with the district and the account of his death 
is very meagre. According to the local Purana as given by 
Cunningham, Jalandhara by virtue of the purity of his wife Vrinda 
was invincible ; this being overcome by the fraud of Vishnu, who 
impersonated her husband, the Titan was then conquered by Shiva 
who cut off his head ; but the severed head still joined itself to its 
trunk however often Shiva might sever it, till at last Shiva made 
shift to bury the giant underground. The circuit covered by his 
body is stated to have been 48 miles and to have corresponded with 
the pilgrim’s route now known as the Jalandhar tirath, but Cun- 
ningham notes that this route does not, according to the Brahmans 
of the present day, include any place south of the Beas except Kalesar. 
According to local tradition told to Cunningham in 1846, his 
mouth, still breathing fire, lay at Jawala Mukhi, his back beneath 
Jullundur and his feet at Multan where in former days the 
Beas and Sutlej met. Yet another legend told to Cunningham 
by General Saunders Abbott, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, 
makes Jalandhara a demon who would not suffer the Doab to be 
colonized, and was killed by Vishnu who built the town of Jullun- 
dur on his back. (3) According to the Brahmans of the present 
day the top of the head of the Titan lies under the temple of 
Nandkeshwara Mahadeva at Jindrangol on the Nigwal river. 

Between this place and Palampur the pine tree forest is called 
Vrindavana or “Forest of Vrinda” after the wife of Jalandhar. 

The head itself is said to be under the Mukteshwar temple in the 
village of Sunsol, five miles to the north-east of Baijnath. One 
hand is placed at Nandikeshwara (that is on the top of the head) 
and the other at Baijnath (near the head) while the feet are at 
Kalesar on the left bank of the Beas river to the south of Jawala 
Mukhi. The legend of Jalandhara will be found in some detail at 
page 267 of “ Hindu Mythology, Vedic and Puran ic ” by the Rev. 

W. J. Wilkins, Calcutta, 18 82. Mr.' Purser mentions that the 
existence of a tank called after Jalandhara’s queen Barindapar, 
though now known as Gupha, is also used to prove that he founded 
the city. Another account makes Jullundur the capital of Lava or 
Lo the son of Kama, previous to his founding Lahore. 

The materials for a history of the tracts which now form the 
i Jullundur District are scanty in the extreme and, for the period 

(3) Col, Vans Kennedy from the Uttara Khan da of the Padma pn^na^Beaearcbes 
ia Mythology, Appendix* p. 457. 

(3) Cunningham Ai % R,, Y», P. H7, 
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anterior to the Muhammadan invasion, and such facts as have 
come down to us relate rather to the town of Jullundur itself than 
to the territories which encircled it. The earliest historical mention 
of Jullundur occurs in the reign of Kanishka, the Kushana, who J| C 
ruled from Kabul to the present United Provinces. There met, at- 
his instigation, at Kuvana near Jullundur about 100 A. D. a council 
of Buddhist teachers/ 41 which set itself the task of collecting and 
arranging the sacred writings of Buddhism and bringing about a 
reconciliation and agreement between the different sects. At this 
council the sacred texts were no longer written in the ancient Pali 
or Magadha tongue but in Sanskrit, and, as the Southern Buddhist 
Church refused to follow this innovation or to recognise the 
authority of the Council, the Council of Jalandhara marks the final 
schism between the Northern and Southern Churches. 


Apart from this isolated event, the earliest fact of importance 
in the history of Jullundur is tha establishment of the Rajput king- 
dom there. The date of this is absolutely vague. The tradition 
preserved by Cunningham states that after the Mahabharata Susarma 
Chandra, a Rajpiit of Somavansi descent, who had held the district 
of Multan, and had fought on the side of Duryodhana against the 
five Pandava brothers, retired with his followers to the Jullundur 
Doab and founded there an extensive kingdom, embracing the whole 
of the “ plain country between the Beas and Sutlej, and all the hill 
country lying between the Ravi and the frontiers of Mandi and 
Suket, to the south of the Dliaoladhar mountains.” This kingdom 
was known as that of Jalandhara or Trigartta, Trigartta being the 
name for the country watered by the three rivers Sutlej, Beas and 
Ravi. The name of Trigartta is found in the Mahabharata 
and in the Puranas, as well as in the Raja Tarangini or history of 
Kashmir. It is also given as synonymous with Jalandhar by Hema 
Chandra, who says : — JalnuJItaras Triijarttdh Syuh (Jalandhar, i.e. t 
Trigartta). And the Triganda Sesha has Bdhlik&scha Trigartaka, 
which Lassen renders by Bahlici i idem sunt ac Trigartici, but here 
the name should be Bahika, as we know from the Mahabharata that 
Bahi and Hika were the names of two demons of the Beas River, 
after whom the country was called Bahika/' 5) 

This kingdom of Jalandhara or Trigartta is of undoubted 
antiquity. When visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, in 
the seventh century, it is said to have extended 167 miles from east 


to west and 138 from north to south 3 thus including the hill states 
of Chamba, Mandi and Suket, and Satadru, or Sirhind, in the plains. 
The Raja of Jalandhara, Utito, (whom Cunningham identifies with the 
Adima of the genealogies and with the Atr Chandra of the Baijnath 
inscription) was tributary to the Rajas of Kanauj, and Harsha 
Varddhana of Kanauj placed that traveller, on his return journey, 
under Utito’s protection, who was to escort him from Prayagtothe 
Punjab,^ Seven generati ons or about 175 years later, the inscrip- 

Buddhist Art iu India, Granwedel, p. IS, ~ -e ’*~ 

pJni C p^ g and“4e S 'll. V '' P ' ^ Penta P° tamia P. 52, see a! s0 Wilson^ yishnu 


( 6 ) Ciumiugham A, E„ V,, 151, juUea’e Hivecg-Thgang, 1,359, 
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tion in the temple of Baijnath at Kiragrama, dated A. D. 804, 
mentions Jay a Chandra as Raja of Jullundur. Towards the end 
of the 9th century Kalhana Pandit records the defeat of Prithvi 
Chandra, Raja of Trigarta by Sankara Varmma of Kashmir, and 
Indu Chandra is afterwards noticed by the historian of Kashmir 
as a contemporary of Ananta, who reigned in Kashmir from 1028 
to 1081 A. D. (7) 

The capital of the kingdom of Trigarta or Jalandhara was 
generally Jullundur, Kangra being also an important stronghold ; 
but Rashfd-ud-dm following the celebrated Arab geographer Abu 
Rihan al-Biruni (A. D. 970-1039) makes . Dahmala, the modern 
Nurpur, the capital of Jullundur. <8) A list of the kings of Trigartta 
is given in Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Reports, V., 152. 
They lost their fort of Kangra to the Muhammadans in the reign of 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq, but forty years afterwards, at the time of 
Timur’s invasion, they had regained their independence and kept it 
until the time of Akbar, when they again became feudatories of the 
Delhi Empire. (9) Henceforward the hill territories of Kangra were 
all that was left of the kingdom, and the Rajput chiefs of Kangra 
and the neighbouring hills still claim to be the representatives of 
the line of Susanna Chandra. 

Jullundur, according to the Diwan-i-Salman ,,0J was taken by 
Ibrahim Shah the Ghaznivide and its capture was followed by that 
of Dhangan which was evidently within the hills and across the 
river from Jullundur and from which the enemy are said to have 
been driven into the Rawa or Ravi. This seems to refer to the fort 
of Dahmahri or Dhameri, now named Nurpur after Nurjahan, the 
Damal of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, and the Rudpal of Farishta, and if so, 
the date is fixed as 472 H. (1 179 A. D.) by the latter author, or 9 
years later (481 H. or 1188 A. D.) bythefonner. It was certainly 
a fief of the Dehli kingdom in the reign of Muizz-ud-Dfn Bahram 
Shah, (1240-42). A College was established in the town at an early 
period for in 1246 the Sultan Nasir-ud-Din spent the Td-ul-zuha 
there. From this time, the plains portion of the old kingdom of 
‘Jfflandhara appears to have remained under Mussalman rule, though 
the former reigning family maintained their authority in the hills 
In one of the numerous Mughal invasions during the reign of 
Ala-ud-dm Khalji we find the invaders under Dua defeated near 
Jullundur by Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan in 1297.' 1 " When the 
house of Tughlak had fallen in consequence of the sack of Delhi 
by Timur (1398), and had been succeeded by the Sayyids 
(1414 — 1450), the country fell into a very disturbed condition and 
insurrectionary movements were frequent. In 1416 A. D., Malik 
Tughan assassinated the Governor of Sirhind, but was driven 
into the hills by Malik Daud and Zirak Khan. In 1417 he returned 
with a considerable army and besieged Sirhind. Zirak Khan was 

(7) The E4j Tarangini, Book V., verses J44-5, VII., v. 150. 

WB.H.U, 62. 

(®) Caaorngbam, A. S. R., V., 145, 

(1°) A series of poems in praise of the Ghaxnivide monarch®, the author of which died 
1126 or 1131, or about 40 years after the close of Ibrahim's reign. E. H. I., IV, 520, 521 
Ill, 71, 162. 
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sent against him by Kliizr Khan of Delhi ; and on his approach he 
retreated towards the hills but was overtaken at Pail, and compelled 
to expel the murderers from his camp, to pay a heavy fine and to 
give his son as a hostage. (12) He was then, it is stated, allowed to 
retain possession of Jullundur. (13) In 1419, the Tarikh-i-Mubarak 
Shahi (H) mentions Tughan, “ Rais of the Turk-bachhas of Jalan- 
dhar ” of Jullundur, as aiding Sultan Shah Lodi, Governor of 
Sirhind and uncle of Bahlol Lodi, against a pretender, who 
had assumed the name of Sarang Khan, and raised a rebellion 
in the mountains of Bajwarali near Hoshiarpur, which were 
then dependent on Jullundur. In Rajab 823 H. (A. D. 1420) 
Tughan again rebelled against Kliizr Khan, besieged Sirhind, and 
overran the country as far as Mansiirpur and Pail. Malik Khair- 
ud-dm was sent against him from Delhi and was joined at Samana 
by the forces of Zirak Khan, and Tughan retreated, crossing the 
Sutlej at Ludhiana, but the river being low, the royal forces 
followed, on which he fled into the country of Jasrath Khokhar, 
and his fief was given to Zirak Khan.' 1->) In the following year 
(1421) we find Zirak Khan, now Governor of Jullundur, obliged to 
withdraw into the fort of Jullundur on the approach of Jasrath 
Khokhar, who after a raid upon the country south of the Sutlej, 
had recrossed the river, and marched against him. Jasrath 
encamped on the East Bern, but in the course of negotiations got 
the Governor into his own hands and carried him off prisoner. 
He next besieged Sultan Shah Lodi in Sirhind, but on the approach 
of the new Emperor Mubarak Shall raised the siege and released 
Zirak Khan at Ludhiana. Jasrath then crossed the river and seized 
all the boats so that Mubarak could not follow until the river fell 
after the rainy season came to an end, and then having sent part of 
his force round by Rupar afterwards crossed with his whole army. 
Jasrath fled first to Jullundur and thence in succession across the 
Beas, the Ravi and the Chenab, to Telhar in the hills, his strongest 
place which is said to have been destroyed by the royal army under 
the guidance of Rai Bhim of Jammu. Jasrath, however, after 
the Shah had returned from Lahore to Delhi, was able to take the 
field again against the Governor of Lahore and Rai Bhim, and in 
A. D. 1428, after compelling Malik Sikandar Tohfa, the Governor, 
who had marched to the relief of Kalanaur, to retreat on Lahore, 
he recrossed the Beas, and attacked Jullundur. He was however 
unable to take it, as it was a place of much strength, and returned 
to Kalanaur. (16) In 835 H. (A. D. 1481-32) he defeated Malik 
Sikandar, on the Bein, near Jullundur, took him prisoner, and after- 
wards laid siege to Lahore. An army being sent from Delhi, he 
retreated and Kasrat Khan was placed in charge of Lahore and 
Jullundur; in August 1432 Jasrath returned and attacked him 
but was worsted. In the Muharram of 836 H. (September 1432 ) 


(12) E. H. I., IV., 49, t (13) Briggs* Farishta I., p. 510. j (14) £ H. I.. IV pp 51 52. 

(IB) E. H. I., IV., pp, 52, 53. In the Punjab Chiefs, pp. 573 and 577, Jaeratb in made out to 
be a Gakkhar and called Jastar Khan, brother of Malik Titar Khan. Mr. Parser sayS that the 
Kbokhars in Jnllundur do not mention him, but they date their settlement here from the 
time of -the Sayyid Kings. Thia is negative evidence in favour of Jasrath being a Gakkhar 
See Panjab Notes and Queries for September 1884, p, X41 
(16) E. H. I, ,17.. pp. 06 G7. 
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Malik Allah Dad Lodi, who was sent to relieve Nasrat Khan, was 
attacked by Jasrath near Jullundur and obliged to flee into the 
mountains. <17) 

Lahore was now taken by Shaikh Alf, Governor of Kabul under 
Shahr-ullah, the grandson of Timur, but in Shawwal it was 
recovered by Mubarak Shah, who placed Imad-ul-Mulk in charge of 
Lahore, Jullundur and Dipalpur. ll8) 

In 1441 Muhammad Shah confirmed Bahlol Lodi of Sirhind in 
the Governorship of Lahore and Dipalpur, and sent him against 
Jasrath. But Bahlol came to terms with the Khokhar chief, 
revolted, and remained independent, and finally, in 1450, became 
sovereign of Delhi. 

On Babar’ s fourth invasion of India, in 1524, he gave Jullundur 
and Sultanpur in jdt/ir to Daulat Khan Lodi, at whose instigation 
he had come. In 1525-26, in his final invasion, Babar does not 
appear to have entered the Jullundur District. He crossed the Beas 
in pursuit of Daulat Khan, who had revolted, near Kahnuwan, and 
marched down the Jaswant Dun, taking Malot, Kotila and other 
forts on his way, and crossed the Sutlej near Rupar. It was on this 
occasion that Dilawar Khan, son of Daulat Khan, joined Babar, 
coming up through Sultanpur and Kochi, which may, perhaps, be 
identified with Kauja, a Muhammadan Jat village in Jullundur, on 
the Hoshiarpur border. 

In 1540, Humayun was expelled by Slier Shah. His retreat 
was covered at Jullundur by his brother, Mirza Hindal, who was 
finally obliged to retire before the Afghans who crossed the Beas at 
Sultanpur. On Humayun’ s return, in 1555, Bairam Khan was sent 
against an _ Afghan detachment at Hariana, in the Hoshiarpur 
District, and after driving it back on Jullundur he advanced and 
occupied that town and the surrounding country. On the defeat 
of Sikandar Sur at Sirhind and his flight to the hills, Shah Abu 
Maali was sent to Jullundur to hold him in check ; but instead of 
staying there, he advanced to Lahore and thus gave Sikandar Sur 
an opportunity of collecting an army and making another effort to 
secure his throne. In consequence, Akbar was sent in charge of 
Bairam Khan to the Punjab and advanced by way of Sirhind, 
Sultanpur and Hariana on Kalanaur, while Sikandar Sur withdrew to 
Mankot. After receiving the submission of the Raja of Kangra, 
Akbar took up his residence at Jullundur, where among others, 
Kamal Khan, a grand-nephew of Jasrath Khokhar before mentioned, 
waited on him and was well received. Akbar was now called to the 
east to meet Hemu, and during his absence Sikandar Sur defeated 
Khizr Khan, Governor of Lahore, at Chamiari, which may be the 
village of that name in the extreme north of the Jullundur District. 
This disaster necessitated the return of Akbar, who had defeated 
Hemu at Panipat. Sikandar Sur was forced to return to Mankot, 
which was taken after a siege of six months. In 1560 Bairam 
Khan, who had been appointed Khan Khanan on Akbar’s accession, 

(W) E. H. L, IV., pp. 74, 75. • ( 18 ) E, H. I., IV, pp, 75-77, 
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CHAP- 1. B. and had been virtual sovereign, lost his power and withdrew with 
History. avowed intention of proceeding to Mecca. On the way, how- 

Atbar ever, irritated at some further events, he changed his intention, ^ 
(1668-1605). an( j going to IX pal pur, he collected troops and prepared to attack 
Jullundur. He advanced by way of Tiliara, where a party of his 
friends under Wala Beg were defeated, by Abdulla Khan, Mughal; 
and shortly after he himself was brought to action and beaten by 
Atgah Khan, at Gunachaur, a large Rajput village about ten miles 
north-west of Rahon. After this action Bairn m Klimt fell back on 
fort Tilwara, on the Beas, where he finally submitted to Akbar. 
During Akbar’s reign Jullundur was one of the mint cities, but only 
copper was coined at it. The great settlement made by Todar Mai 
in Akbar’s reign is described below in Chapter HI, C. 


angi'r Shortly after the accession of Jahangir (1005), his son Prince 

(l —1627). Kliusrau rebelled, and, leaving Agra, withdrew to Lahore rid Delhi. 

He was besieging the citadel of Lahore when In' heard of the 
arrival of the Emperor’s advance-guard at Sultan pur, and at once 
marched for the Beds. When he reached Bhairowal, on that river, 
the imperial forces had already crossed, and a battle took place in 
which he was totally defeated. During Jahangir's reign. Nurmahal 
was practically refounded by his consort, the famous Xur Jahan, 
who is said to have been brought up there, and who had the 
constructed. Kartarpur, the hereditary residence of the Sikh Guru, 
was founded in 1588 by Guru Arjau, whose father, Guru Rant Das, 
obtained the site from the Emperor Jahangir. 

shahjahan. Under his successor, Shahjahan. the xrrai at Daklini was built, 
(1627—1658) ant [ ) apparently, the high-road between Delhi and Lahore was laid 
out and provided with wells, milestones (kox-tuintfrs) and other 
conveniences for travellers. In this and the previous reign much 
was done to improve the country, and many villages were founded, 
among which some of the bastis about Jullundur, and the town of 
Phagwara, called originally Sliahjahanpur, may be mentioned. 
The modern town of Phillaur dates from the reign of Shahjahan, 
when its site, then covered with ruins, was selected for one of the 
serais on the Imperial road from Delhi to Lahore. 
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During the rest of the seventeenth century Jullundur remained ' 
firmly attached to the Delhi Empire. The district was, no doubt, 
affected by the rebellions and rival claims to the throne which are 
matters of general history, and it can hardly have escaped being- 
disquieted by the disturbances caused by tlieSikhs in the neighbour- 
hood, to the south of the Sutlej. But the lower part of the°Doab is j 
not physically of such a nature as to make it a favourable field for 
rebellion, and the Muhammadan population was too predominant to * 
give the Sikhs much encouragement to >eleet Jullundur as the scene 
of their efforts. With the death of Auraugzeb, in 1707, the empire | 
began to approach its fall, but it may be doubted whether there g 
was any marked weakening -of authority till the invasion of Xadir ** 
bhah, m 1739. Sanads of Muhammad Shah (1719—1748) are not 
rare, and from them it would seem that the administrative machine 
irasetiU in working order, They are addressed to the usual 
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officials, Karons, Faujddrs, Xdih-Fanjddrs, Chandlms and others, CHAP. I. B. 
and were certainly not looked upon as waste paper by the persons History, 
to whom they were granted. A very interesting sanad in the 
possession of the Zaildar of Hiiin is one given by Sayyid Abdulla 
Khan, Prime Minister of Farruklisryar, apparently in the second in the i7th 
year of the reign of that Emperor (i71o — 1719), in which a number ce p u a r r a ^ r n § 
of villages in the Dardak parganah are enumerated as belonging 13 . 
to the zaminddns of certain persons. Nadir Shah’s invasion, 
culminating in the sack of Delhi, completely destroyed the power 
of the empire. Nominally its authority continued for about twenty 
years longer, but its resources had been so diminished that it was 
incapable of asserting its rights or even defending itself successfully 
against the numerous enemies who now started up in all directions. 

Among these were the Sikhs, who had been crushed for a time, 
when their leader Banda was defeated, and his forces nearly exter- 
minated, by Abdul Samad Khan, Governor of the Punjab, in 1716. 

Sikhism was founded bv Nanak, a Bedi Khatri, who lived The Sikhs 


from 1469 to 1539, and was the first of the ten recognized Gurus, 
a list of whom with tlieir dates of accession is given in the margin. 
Though one of his cardinal principles was that his disciples 

were not to withdraw from the world, 
An"n«i (Tihiin) .! tr.ab yet neither he nor his three immediate 

Anir Das ( Bimiirt) ... us.' successors — Angad, a Tihan Khatri, Amr 

Arlan'*' 1 * <S< ’' lUn " Lssi Das, a Blialla Khatri, and Ram Das, 

a araoyiui low the first of the seven Gurus who were 

liar Kiihen " tool Sodlu Khatris, interfered in political 

Tegh B.omiiitr (s.'din') looi matters to very considerable extent. 

(mvirul Sinj'ti ,, mi • *'• 1 l i i il 

L bey were spiritual leaders, not the 
secular chiefs of a semi-theocratic commonwealth. The fifth 


to the death 
of Hargovind 
(1469 to 1708). 

Purser II, § 
14. 


Guru, Arjan, commenced the systematic organization of his 
adherents, and appears to have been mixed up in the rebellion 
of Prince Khusrau against his father, the Emperor Jahangir, in 
1606. In any case, he was imprisoned as a dangerous person on 
this occasion, and died the same year. But it was under his 
successor, Hargovind, that a complete change took place in the 
character of Sikhism. He armed his followers and became a 


military leader under Jahangir, by whom he was imprisoned. He 
was not released for a long time and then soon got into trouble 
with the imperial officers in the Punjab, and going into open 
rebellion was engaged till his death in petty warfare with the 
local authorities. The Sikhs remained firm in their allegiance 
to him, and his religious reputation increased with time. Arjan 
had systematized the offerings of his disciples, and Hargovind had 
organized his adherents, and thus the Sikhs, at his death, formed 
an impervim in imperio with a fixed fiscal and political system. 
Hargovind died peacefully in 1645, and was succeeded by Har Rae 
who took the part of Dura Shikoh in the contest for supremacy 
between that prince and his brothers, which ended in the 
dethronement of Shahjahan (1658) and the succession of Aurangzeb. 
Har Kishen, a child of six years of age, succeeded Har Rae, and 
died in 1664. The next Guru, Tegh Bahadur, led a restless life, 
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and finally became a popular robber-chief. He was seized, and 
executed at Delhi in 1G75. His successor tv as Govind Singh. He 
reformed the system of Nanak, instituted the ceremony of “PahuP' 
by which initiation into the Khalsa, or the chosen people, that is, 
the whole body of his spiritual followers takes place ; abolished 
caste distinctions and taught that war was the most meritorious 
occupation for his adherents. Having matured his plans, he 
commenced open opposition to the imperial power about 1695, and 
for ten years was engaged in warfare, with varying success, with 
the Governors of Lahore and Sirhind, not indeed in the Jullundur 
Doab, but in the vicinity of it to the south of the Sutlej. About 
1705, or 1706, he was completely defeated, and two of his sons 
were put to death at Sirhind. He fled to the Deccan, and was 
taken into service by Bahadur Shah, the successor of Aurangzeb, 
in 1707. Next year he was killed by an Afghan on the banks of 
the Godavery. He was the last of the Gurus, but as political leader 
was succeeded by Banda, a Bairagf, who proceeded to the Punjab, 
defeated Wazir Khan, the Governor of Sirhind, sacked Sirhind, put 
to death the slayers of Govind Singh’s sons, and ravaged the 
country on both sides of the Jumna below the hills, practising the 
most horrid barbarities on those who were unfortunate enough to 
fall into his hands. Next he marched through the Jullundur Doab 
across the Beas, destroying all the villages on the road. He then 
returned to the south of the Sutlej. In a short time he was driven 
out of the east of the Punjab by Bazid Khan, Governor of Sirhind, 
and his nephew, Shams-ud-dmKhan, Governor of Jullundur, and 
obliged to take refuge in the hills on the other side of the Ravi ; 
and an officer, Isa Khan, was deputed to resettle Jullundur. The 
dissensions following on the death of Bahadur Shah, in 1712, wore 
favourable to the Sikhs, who established themselves near Gurdaspur, 
defeated the Governor of Lahore, and again attacked Sirhind. 
Finally, however, as before stated, Abdus-Samad Khan brought the 
Sikhs to action, defeated and captured Banda (who was put to 
death at Delhi under circumstances of the most revolting cruelty 
in 1716), and completely crushed the Sikhs, so that they were 
scarcely heard of in history for a generation. (19) But though the 
Sikhs were temporarily subdued, the Khdha was not dead. It 
waited only for a favourable hour to rise with renewed vitality, 
animated by bitter hatred for the sufferings it had endured and 
encouraged by the memory of triumphs in the past. 

The hour was not long delayed, for the empire, rotten at the 
core, and torn by internal dissensions, was falling before the 
attacks of the Mahrattas. Under the rule of Abdus-Samad Khan 
and his son, Zakaria Khan, known better by his title, Khan 
Bahadur, the Sikhs were indeed prevented from any organized 
resistance on a large scale, and robbery was rendered dangerous 
by the action of a movable column : lmt after the invasion of Nadir 
Shah (1738-39), during which he put Nurmahal to ransom, they 
again appeared in arms, but after a temporary success were utterly 

Cunningham, History of the Silhs t p. 95, 
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defeated by Adma Beg, who had been appointed Governor ( Faujddr ) 
of the Jullundur Doab and Xa::i m of the hill country to the north 
of Lahore and Amritsar by Zakaria Khan. The defeat took place 
in 1748, apparently in the neighbourhood of Eminabad, near 
Gujranwala; some of the more important Sikh Chiefs, as Jassa Singh 
Aliluwalia, were engaged. Two years later he and the Bhangi 
Chiefs were again defeated (this time to the south of the Sutlej 
near Muktsar), and obliged to fly to the hills. But in spite of these 
disasters, the tide had already turned, and in 1747 the Sikhs are 
found as allies of the empire in resisting the Afghan invader, Ahmad 
Shah, who had been incited to invade India by Shall Xawaz Khan, 
Governor of Lahore, in order to assist him against his brother, 
Yaliya Khan, who had the support of the Delhi Court. When 
Ahmad Shah came, Shah Xawaz Khan repented of his treason and 
opposed him, but was defeated. Adma Beg and the leaders of the 
more important Sikh Confederacies, which will be noticed hereafter, 
were also opposed to the invader, who was finally defeated in 
1748, nearSirhind, by M<>yan-ul-Mulk (known also as Mh* Man nil), 
the son of the Grand Vizier, and obliged to evacuate the Punjab. 
Mir Manna became Governor of the Punjab, and ruled from 1748 
to 1752, retaining Adina Beg as his deputy in the Jullundur Doab. 
This official was a man of marked ability, but much more intent on 
his own aggrandizement than careful for the interests of the State, 
and he was always ready to intrigue with any power that appeared 
likely to prove useful to him. From policy lie never proceeded to 
extremities against the Sikhs, though he occasionally found it 
expedient to coerce them and show them that it was to their 
advantage to be on srood terms with him. 

Although the Sikhs had rendered good service against Ahmad 
Shah, they did not discontinue their insurrectionary movements on 
his retreat, and Mir Mannu was obliged to take the field against 
them ; while Adina Beg was actually attacked by the Ahluwalias 
near Hoshiarpur. In 1 74*, Ahmad Shall again invaded the Punjab, 
but was bought off. A third time the Durani monarch came, when 
Mir Mannu, who had become independent of Delhi, had withheld 
the tribute due to Kabul. On this occasion, Adina Beg practically 
left his chief unsupported, and the latter was totally defeated in 
1752 ; but was retained i\< Governor by Ahmad Shah. Adina Beg 
now saw liis advantage in a more* zealous policy, and being deputed to 
bring the Sikhs into order, defeated them at Makhowal. In this battle 
he was supported by the bulk of the Ramgarhia Confederacy. He, 
however, still temporized, and gave the Sikhs favourable terms, and, 
indeed, took many of them into his pay. Mir Mannu died the same 
year, 1752, and the governorship of Lahore Avas held by his widow, 
Murad Begum, on the part of the Afghan King, till 1755, when 
she \va> treacla-om Ay seized by her son-in-law, the Vizier of Delhi. 

This led to tin' fourth invasion of Ahmad Shah, during -which 
he plundered Xurmahnl and slaughtered its inhabitants. Adfna 
Beg, who seems to have assisted the Vizier and to have been put in 
nominal charge of the Punjab, escaped to the hills, and encouraged 
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the Sikhs to resist the Afghan?*. After plundering Delhi, Ahmad 
Shah retired, leaving his ^>n, Prince Taimhr, as Governor of the 
Punjab. Adina Beg. an ho had been at times roughly handled by the 
Ahluwalia Sikhs, now joined their leader, Jassa Singh, and with his 
assistance, in 17-Mi, took pos.-es-ion of Jullundur and defeated the 
Afghan General, Sarhuland Khan, who had been left in charge. 
Where arms were of no mail Adma Beg succeeded by bribery in 
escaping the vengeance of Prince Teimur, with whom ho seems* to 
have temporized, now posing a< \n> very humhle servant, and again 
beating his troops. On Irs way bach to Kabul Ahmad Shah had 
pillaged and burnt Kartarpur. a -acred city of the Siklis, nine miles 
to the north-west of Jullundur; and rl e Following year, 1757, the 
Sikhs, under Guri BadbhM NmJi, \ 1 1 1 1 the connivance of Adina 
Beg, in revenge, treated Jidlaiidnr Juiilnrly But though supported 
by the Sikhs, Adina Bee found hi- position precarious, and called 


in the assistance of the Mahralt 
expelled the Afghans, occupie t i 
Adina Beg the Governor of that 
were as little submissive to the 
predecessors, and it was one, 
Jullundur Doab, that the-* k wa » ■ 
1758, Adina Beg died leavin o } |( 
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Next year Ahmad Shah nivaM-d India for the fifth time, drove 
out the Malirattas, and at the haHe of Ban-oat. in 1751, destroyed 
for ever their chance of beine* a^ain master - of tli<c Punjab. He 
then returned to Kabul, leaving Buhnd Kh ,n Governor of Lahore 
and Zain Khan Governor of Sirhind. The Sikhs were now so strong 
that they began to build forts all over the country. They defeated 
Khwaja Ubed, who was in command at Lahore, and shut him up in 
that town. In 1702, Ahmad Shah appeared for the sixth time, and 
falling on the combined Sikh forces at Barnala near Sirhind, where 
they were engaged in hostilities with Zain Khan, inflicted on them 
the most terrible defeat they had ever experienced. This great 
battle is known as the < Uml'i'jhdrd — a word of uncertain derivation, 
but probably connected with r//no7, a channel cut by running water, 
lohu 9 blood, and //Mr, the same as <jharl — and meaning a great 
destruction of life, massacre or ruin. However, when Ahmad Shah 
had gone back to Kabul, leaving Saadat Khan Governor of 
Jullundur, they came together again, and in December, 1763, 
defeated and slew Zain Khan near Sirhind. This victory established 
Sikh independence : and though Ahmad Shah returned in 1764 and 
again in 1767, when he made jthe Katoch Haj put Chief Ghumand 
Cham! Governor of Jullundur. he did not recover any substantial 
power; and as far as the Jullundur Doab is concerned, Afghan 
sovereignty, even in name, ended in the latter year. 

In reality the era of the Sikh Confederacies (mi*/), which 
succeeded that of foreign domination, had begun in this Doab in 
1759, immediately after the death of Adina Beg. The Sirdars of 
Jullundur all date the acquisition of their estates from Sambat 1816, 
or A. D. 17 Mb The eonfedera< wore tin- Sikh form of the feudal 
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[stem. The leaders of the confederacies had under them minor CEAP. I, B. 
and those again their subordinates, till the common soldiers History, 
reached. The country conquered by the confederacy was TheSikhCon. 
icelled out among the chiefs for the support of themselves and 
lir armed retainers, principally trooper’s, for footmen appear to § it>. 

^ye been held in no account. The greater chiefs divided their 
ids among their subordinate chiefs, and these again assigned 
lages to their dependants for their support. Various tenures 
wringing from the system were known as Pattidarf, Misldari, 

.'abadari and Jagirdan.‘ 20) It is not possible to say when tae con- 
ederacies had their first beginning. The germs of them existed 
sarly. The leaders, of some of the confederacies at least, each with 
iiis band of retainers whom he supported partly by robbery, partly 
by selling their service^, partly from the income of his estates, were 
in the field long before they acijuirM the territory needed for their 
permanent support under the ft nd.il M>tom ; and till then, and till 
the foreign yoke had been shaken off. rise confederacies were simply 
gangs of robbers or bands of nn reenary soMimv. When indepen- 
dence was secured, all the confederates were looked upon as forming * 

one commonwealth ; but they were constantly at war with each 
other, and the stronger whip * cev r;\ mcr by force or fraud to make 
themselves masters of the of the weaker. Inside the 

confederacies each Sirdar, or Chief, obeyed his superior lord just as 
long as he thoughr lit. if In* felt -trong enough, he would declare 
himself independent, or transfer hit vires to another chief, or 
even to another confederacy. It is uveal to reckon twelve con- 
federacies : — (1) the X7 l'A\. \'2) ihi* Adi//nny. (o) the Ka/ihaias, (4) 
the Sukatvhakias , (-Y) the Shnh><lx, (b) the Hhcimjfs, (7) the Phullddns , 

(8) the Altluu'dlias, (9j the It dmtftidda.** ilu) the Fcr^dlapurias, (11) 
the Krord Simjhws, (12) the Dtdav'dlds. The Xihdis and Nishdnta * 
had no connection with the Jullunclur Doab. The Kanhaias for some Kanhaia* 
time held a large tract in the upper part of the Doab, from which 
they had ousted the Trd>a<j<i rlna>\ In their wars with this con- 
federacy, it is probable that both they and the SuJcarchaJdas did at 
times penetrate into Jullundur. The Sitka rrfia/das ultimately, in the ch ^^g P ' 
person of Ranjit Singh, became masters of the whole of the Doab, 
but till then the scene of their history lay mostly outside it. The 
Shahids were so called because their leaders were killed in action Shahidd 
with the Muhammadans and thus became martvrs. Among them 
was one Dip Singh, who.-e head was severed from his body in an 
encounter with the imperial troops : but some say this happened to 
Sada Singh (who appears ro haw b.^u .his nephew), at Dakoha. 
near Jullundur. W’ho.wer it in- wem on holding for more 
than a mile, some <ay (no or thr<<- miles, and s<>nie a week, after 
it happened. The connection «>f the lih't.nj- „n*l with Julie. " tiaugis 
was almost equally slight. Lehna >Singh, a principal leader of one 
branch of this confederacy, was a native of Mus ta pur, a village in 
•'* this district, about four miles north-east of Kartarpur. But he ran 


f3o) Seethe detailed account e? the Sikh feudal system given in Prinsep’s “ Origin of the 
Sikh Power in the Punjab and Political Life of Maharaja Ranjit Singh/' pp, gy et, 

Calcutta 1834, 
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away from home at an early ago, and as he was adopted by a 
resident of the Amritsar District, his connection with Jullundur 
ceased. The Phulktdw, too, had little to do with this Doab. The 
Chaudlirfs of Phagwara were considered at one time in some measure 
under the patronage of the Patiala Raja, whose cousin, Bibi Rajindar, 
was married into this family; but in reality they did much more for 
Patiala than it did for them. Another lady of the Patiala family was 
married to a son of Tara. Singh, Ghaiba, of Rahon. The Phullddn 
State of Jind obtained a jdtjir, in 1826-27, in Jullundur, from Ranjit 
Singh , m and was connected by marriage with the Sirdars of Phil- 
laur. The Sirdars of Alawalpur, jn Jullundur, owed their position, 
to a great extent, to their connection with Xabha. Otherwise this 
confederacy needs no further notice. The remaining five ntisls had 
large possessions in this Doab. The Ahluwalias , of whom the Raja 
of Kapurthala is the head, have had their history written in detail 
in the Rajas of tin 1 Punjab, and as their possessions lay for the most 
part outside the Jullundur District, there will be little to say about 
this, perhaps the greatest of the Sikh confederacies, and that little 
can be best introduced when the other mush are being considered. 

Jassa Singh is usually looked upon as the founder of the 
Ramgarhia confederacy, and he was certainly the first who made it 
famous.* He belonged to the carpenter caste, but it does not appear 
that he ever worked as a carpenter himself. His family belonged 
to the Lahore District. He took service, in 1752, with Adfna Beg, 
and with all the leaders of the confederacy, except one, Tara Singh, 
helped him, in the same year, to defeat the Ahluwalias, Kanhaias 
and Sukarchakias at Hakhowal. Adfna Beg is said by one account 
to have given him charge of a large tract in the Jullundur Doab, of 
which he subsequently became master. But, however this may 
be, in about four years Adfna Beg was driven out of Jullundur by 
Prince Taimiir, on which Jassa Singh left him, and built or restored 
a fort at Amritsar, called the Ram Rauni (from which the viisl takes 
its name), which was demolished shortly afterwards by Adfna Beg. 
On the death of the latter, Jassa Singh acquired large possessions 
in the north of the Bari Doab, and then crossing the Beas, con- 
quered a considerable tract in the north-west of the Jullundur 
Doab, and took tribute from the Chaudhris of Phagwara. He here 
came into collision with Sirdar Mansa Singh of Garhdiwala, who 
belonged to the Dalawala confederacy. In 17 76, the Ahluwalias, 
Kanhaias and Sukarchakias attacked the Ramgarliias, took all their 
country, and drove Jassa Singh across the Sutlej, where he re- 
mained for seven years, living partly by robbery, and partly by 
selling his services to anyone who wanted them. In 1783, the 
Kanhaias had grown too powerful to please the Sukarchakias, and 
the latter, in alliance with Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra, recalled 
Jassa Singh, who, after some fighting, recovered his old territory. 

On his death, in 1803, his son, Jodh Singh, succeeded. He 
assisted Lord Lake, in 1805, when the latter entered the Doab in 

(21) This consisted of Musapur, MaUrampur, Malpur, Gareha, Lodipur and another 
Tillage now included in Mueapur, all in the present bfawashahr Tabsii, 
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pursuit of Holkar, who had plundered some fifty of the Ramgarhia 
villages. On Jodh Singh’s death, in 1816, the family began to 
quarrel, and Ran jit Singh, being asked to arbitrate, took all their 
possessions for himself. These lay mostly in the Dasuya Tahsil of 
the Hoshiarpur District and in the extreme north of Jullundur, and 
will be noticed in more detail hereafter. 

The Faizullapurias, also called Singlipurias, belonged to the 
Amritsar District. The founder of the confederacy was Kapur 
Singh, and it was called after his village, Faizullapdr, which he re- 
named Singhpur. Kapur Singh was early a Sirdar. He was at 
Jullundur in 1730, when he took Jassa Singh, Alildwalia, under his 
protection, to whom he subsequently made over the leadership of 
the Sikh forces. When Adma Beg instigated the Sikhs to plunder 
Jullundur, in 1757, Jassa Singh took possession of the city, but the 
Afghans who occupied the neighbouring fortified villages, or bastis, 
offered a stubborn resistance, and defended themselves for nearly 
two years. They then found they were not strong enough to 
stand alone and resolved on calling in to their assistance Khushal 
Singh, nephew of Kapur Singh (whom he had succeeded in 1753), 
and agreed to pay tribute. Accordingly Khushal Singh came, and 
Mian Sharf-ud-din (great grandson of Shekh Darwesh, after whom 
one of the bastis is called), who was the principal leader of the 
Afghans, put him in possession of the bastis and also of the fort of 
Lambra, seven miles south of Jullundur. Next the Ahluwalias were 
expelled from the city, and Khushal Singh occupied himself 
in bringing the country into order and consolidating his possessions. 
During his lifetime his son, Budh Singh, built the fort at Jullundur. 
Khushal Singh was succeeded by Budh 'Singh in 1795. In 
September, 1811, Diwan Muhkam Chand, on the part of Ran jit 
Singh, supported by the Ramgarhia and Alildwalia Chiefs, took 
Jullundur and other forts, as Bulandpur, three miles north of 
Jullundur, and Patti, in Hoshiarpur, and obliged Sirdar Budh Singh 
to fly for safety to Ludhiana. The family had large estates to the 
south of the Sutlej, and is still in possession of part of them, but the 
. Jullundur territories, which comprised the southern part of the 
Jullundur Tahsil, and extended into the south-west of the Hoshiar- 
pur Tahsil, and probably included part of the Dasuya Tahsil, were 
lost for ever. The account of how the Faizullapurias obtained 
Jullundur is taken from the Bdrah Mi si , but is evidently not in all 
respects accurate, as it makes out they were' in possession from 
1759 or 1760, while as late as 1762 Saadat Khan held Jullundur as 
Governor under Ahmad Shah, Durani. But the Afghan occupation 
may have been only temporary. Another account says that, on the 
death of Adma Beg, the Katoch Raja and the Chiefs of Jullundur 
put Diwan Bishambar Das, Adma Beg’s minister, in possession, who 
was shortly after killed at Shekliupur in resisting the attack of 
the Faizullapurias and Jassa Singh, Alildwalia, into whose hands 
Jullundur then fell. The latter Chief voluntarily made over the 
country to Khushal Singh and himself withdrew. The Ahluwalias 
obtained Bastf Shah Kull and Basti Nau at a much later date. 
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The Faizullapurias seem to have made themselves masters of 
Jullundur about 1762. 

This confederacy was divided into two branches, the Krora 
Singhias or Kalsfas and the Shamsinghias. The latter belonged to 
the Umballa District, and do not concern us ; but the former were 
in great force in the Jullundur Doab as well as further south. 
Krora Singh, one of the founders of the mini, was a Birk Jat (some 
say a Khatrf) and belonged originally to the Faizullapuria con- 
federacy. He made himself independent, and took possession 
of Hariana and Sham Chaurasf in the Hoshiarpur District, and 
had lands also in the north of Jullundur, where the confederacy 
is still represented by the Sirdars of Laroya and Naugajja, in 
Jullundur, and of Sirhal Kazisin, in Nawashahr. He was killed 
at Azimabad in the United Provinces, and was succeeded by 
Sirdar Baghel Singh, who returned to the Punjab and acquired 
the country about Taiwan, in the south-west of the Phillaur 
Tahsil. Taiwan was part of the country occupied by the Manj 
Rajputs {vide Section C), and was held by Mfan Mahmud Khan, 
of that tribe, when the general break-up occurred in 1759 : 
he had a few hundred troopers of his own, but he was under 
the protection of Krora Singh. The Taiwan territory was shut 
in on one side by that of the Sirdars of Nurmahal, who were 
subordinate to the Ahliiwalia chief, and on the other by branches 
of the Dalawala confederacy, and was very circumscribed. When 
Ahmad Shah made his last invasion, in 1767, and halted at 
the Sutlej, the Sikhs, as was their usual custom, retreated to a 
considerable distance, and Mian Mahmud Khan took this oppor- 
tunity to make himself master of the imperial semi at Nurmahal, 
which had strong high loop-holed walls of brick and stone. When 
Ahmad Shah left, the Sikhs returned, but the Rajputs continued to 
hold the serai for several years. The Sikhs then collected and 
besieged it. Mfan Mahmud Khan’s son succeeded in reinforcing 
the garrison, but provisions and ammunitions were deficient, for 
his (liicdn, or minister, who was a Khatrf, had, according to tradi- 
tion, sold his stores and appropriated the proceeds. Baghel Singh 
was now asked for help. His forces were dispersed, and all he 
could do was to send his nephew, Hamfr Singh, with 300 horse to 
co-operate with the Rajputs, who had collected about 2,000 footmen. 
With this foi’ce Hamfr Singh tried to pass a convoy of supplies 
through the Sikh lines, but in the battle that ensued he was beaten, 
wounded and taken prisoner. Out of respect for Baghel Singh, the 
Sikhs made Hamfr Singh handsome presents and sent him in safety 
to Taiwan. Finally, after a siege of 33 days, the garrison was 
reduced to the last extremity by hunger and had to surrender. 
Four days later Baghel Singh came up, and at once attacked the 
fort of Shamsabad belonging to the Kurmahal Sirdar, Diwan Singh, 
and took it. He then asked Mfan Mahmud Khan for ground to 
build a fort of his own, and suggested that Taiwan was the most 
suitable place. The Rajput chief had no choice but to agree ; And 
with such zeal did Baghel Singh work that he had a strong fort 
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, built in a month. (22) He next arranged the tribute the country was CHAP. I, B. 
to pay him, and set off in the direction of Delhi to see what he History, 
could pick up there. He had an officer, named Sukhu Singh, 1776 . 

whom he employed in harrying the country about Jincl, Rohtak, 

A and Gohana, till ultimately Sukha Singh became so powerful that 
1 he declared himself independent. But the old “ jackal,” Baghel 
■ Singh, was more than a match for him, and having by fair words 
S got him into his power, promptly imprisoned him. Finally they 
iH became reconciled, and on Baghel Singh’s death Sukhu Singh be- 
came manager to his two widows. The usual disputes take place 
between the ladies, and Sukhu Singh becomes master of Taiwan. 

In the end, Ranjit Singh took Taiwan and their other possessions, 
in the cold weather of 1809-10. The elder Sirdami had recently 
died, and the younger, Ram Kaur, had to fly to Ludhiana for safety. 

Mr. Purser was not able to find out when Baghel Singh died, but it 
was very early in the 19th century, if not in 1799. He was succeeded 
as head of the Krora Singhias by Jodh Singh of Kalsia, who 
obtained Sham Chaurasi and some other of his villages. 

None of the eleven confederacies already noticed had its origin The Daia- 
_ in the Jullundur Doab. But the remaining one of the twelve, that ^eracy C ° Dfe ' 
of the Dalawalas, was founded in the extreme south-west of Purser ii, 
Jullundur, near the junction of the Bens and Sutlej. It was one of § 19 * 
the most powerful of the vtish and, according to one account, (23) 
could put between 7,000 and 8,000 horsemen into the field. This 
number is probably a maximum ; and must include the forces of all 
chiefs who at any time belonged to the confederacy, though they 
may have afterwards become independent ; but with this proviso, 
and considering* the wide extent of the Dalawala possessions, which 
included almost the whole of the three southern tahsils of Jullundur, 
parts of Hoshiarpur, Ferozepore, Ludhiana, and Ambala, and 
reached as far south as Thanesar and Ladwa, it is not likely that 
there is any serious exaggeration in this estimate. The confederacy 
derives its name from the village of Dala, which is now part of the 
Kapurthala State, and lies a little to the north-east of Loliian, on 
the Jullundur and Ferozepore high-road. But, though called after 
This village, the Dalawala confederacy had its origin in the 
* neighbouring village of Kang, which belongs to the Nakodar 
Tahsil, and lies between two and three miles south of Lolnan, on 
the south of the Bern stream. Tara Singh, Gliaiba, was the 
founder. (21) He was a very poor man and a goat-lierd ; his goats 

(22) A sa nod from Baghel Singh, of S, 1N33 (A.D, 177ff>77\ dated from Camp Taiwan* 
probably fixes the dare. 

(23) Cmballa Regular Settlement Report, Southern parganahs, p. 13. The figures in the 
Cmballu Report seem based uu Prinsep’s iiu^jeet Singh (pp. 29-32), except as regards the 
Ramgarhias. 

(21) There is another account, according to which the confedeiacy owed its origin to one 
Gulab*. a Khntri of Daliwal, a village near Dera Baba Nanak, on the Ravi, in the Gurdaspur 
District, whose shop was robbed, and he reduced to poverty, so that he had to become a robber 
in order to srain his living ; and it was only on his death that Tara Singh, one of his followers, 
t became the leader of the mi*l, But there is plenty of internal evidence to show that the 
former version is correct and the other wrong. According to the latter, ghaiba is a Punjabi 
word, meaning one who talks too much and talks nonsense ; and poor Tara Singh got his title 
because he was addicted to this bad habit ; in fact Tara Singh, Ghaiba, means Tara Singh the 
Babbler, heaving out of consideration the difficulty thrft there is no such letter as gh in Punjab^ 
it seems highly unlikely that Tar£ Singh, who, after Ranjtt Singh and Jassa Singh, Ahluwttlia 
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. were stolen by a famous Gujar robber, Suleman, and his few 
household effects were carried off to pay the King’s taxes ; and 
then Tara Singh went to Dala and became a Sikh, taking the pdhul 
from one Gurdial, a Talhan Khatrf, and commenced life again as a 
robber. He was a Kang Jat himself, but in his gang, besides other 
Kangs, such as Chart Singh of Gandliran, near Nakodar, Tara 
Singh, Kakar, Dargalia Singh, Dharm Singh and Kaur Singh, 
cousins of Tara Singh, Ghaiba, there were some Badecha Jats (sons 
of the Chief’s sister) who belonged to the Manjha, and on being 
left orphans had come to Kang. These were Man Singh, Dan Singh 
and Sujan Singh. Now the first object of a man who became a 
Sikh with the intention of becoming a Sirdar, was to get a sword, 
and the next was to get a horse. At first Tara Singh’s companions 
were badly provided with these necessaries, but fortune threw 
some troopers of Ahmad Shah in their way, and the Sikhs showed 
the greatest zeal in conducting them across the Bern, leading their 
horses and carrying their arms ; but did not think it necessary to 
return these when they got to the other side of the river. Thus 
equipped Tara Singh prospered, and his band grew, and at last he 
and his men went off to Amritsar and joined the Ahluwalias and 
Singhpurias who were plundering the country. When Mfranpur, 
a town which seems to have been situated near Sirhind, was sacked 
by the Sikhs, Tara Singh acquired much booty and returned to his 
home in the Jullundur Doab. He was also probably present at the 
capture of Kasiir, in the Lahore District, which had already taken 
place in the same year in which Sirhind fell and Zain Khan was 
slain. Some say that, it was Tara Singh, Kakar, of this confederacy, 
who killed Zain Khan at the battle of Sirhind, but this seems a 
mistake. Before this Tara Singh, Ghaiba, had become a chief of 
note. In 1760 ,25) he had crossed the Sutlej and in the Ferozepore 
District conquered the ilxka of Dharmkot, which he kept for 
himself, and ilaka Fatahgarh, which he made over to his cousins, 
Dharm Singh and Kaur Singh. On his return to the Doab he took 
Dakhnf, which was held by Sliarf-ud-dm, an Afghan of Jullundur, 
who has been already mentioned. He then marched into the east 
of the District and took all the country about Ralion, and fixed his 
residence at that town. He next returned and occupied the 
neighbourhood of Phillaur, which finally went to Tara Singh, 
Kakar. From Phillaur he went to Daklmi, and when Sujan Singh, 
Badecha, was killed by a musket ball when taking Nakodar from 
the Manj Rajputs, Tam Singh, Ghaiba, stepped in and occupied 
the town himself ; but he provided amply for the Badechas, who 
are now represented by the Sirdiirs of Shahkot and Dhandowal in 
the south-west of the Nakodar Tahsil. He also acquired all the 
country about Mahatpur, and took Kot Badal Khan, near Taiwan ; 

was the most capable of all the Sikh chiefs, should not hare been able to hold bis tongue. 
Another derivation is from the Arabic word ghaib , meaning mysterious or concealed ; and the 
title was given to him because he was almost superhumanly clever. His first exhibition of 
his cleverness was in passing his flock of goats across the swollen Bern by help of a mahal, or 
the endless band to which the earthen buckets of a well are fastened. 

(25) The Ferozepore Regular Settlement Report says 1760 (p. 13) Dargaha Singh was killed 
in 1763 dt flarike, and it was probably after his death Dharmkot and Fatebgarh were acquired, 
a* otherwise he would have got a share with hia brother. 
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but the latter seems afterwards to have fallen into the hands of CHAR I. ft 
Mian Mahmud Khan and his protector, Baghel Singh, Krora History. 
Singhia. On the other side of the Sutlej, Tara Singh was in pos- 
session of part of the Ludhiana District, including the strong fort 
of Ghumgrana ; it is uncertain when he acquired this territory, but 
it was probably after the battle of Sirliind, in 1763, when this 
confederacy extended its dominions so much to the south of the 
river 126 ’. "Lira Singh’s personal estates were confined to the Jul- 
lundur District and Ghumgrana ; elsewhere the members of the 
confederacy were practically independent. The Dalawala, Chief 
was on intimate terms with the Pliulknm family of Patiala, as Bfbf 
Chand Kaur, daughter of Raja Amar Singh of that State, was 
married to his son, Dasonclha Singh, and so was constantly engaged 
on one side or the other in the incessant domestic disputes of the 
Patiala reigning house. In 1772, he with numerous other chiefs, 1772 - 
came to the assistance of Amar Singh when the latter’s half brother, 

Himmat Singh, had rebelled. In 1778, when the Raja had been I778 - 
defeated by Sirdar Harf Singh of Sialba, supported by Sirdar Jassa 
Singh, Ramgarhia, Tara Singh was one of the chiefs who hastened 
to his help ; another ally from Jullundur was Bfbf Rajindar of 
Phagwara. Harf Singh had originally belonged to the Dalawala 
confederacy, and probably Tara Singh was not sorry to get a 
chance of taking revenge for his successful claim to independence. 

In 1779, when the Delhi Court made an attempt to recover the 1779. 

Malwa country, Tara Singh joined the other leaders of the Khalsa 
in resisting the Vizier, X a wab Majd-ud-daula Abd-ul-Ahd, and the 
attempt ended in failure. On the death of Amar Singh, in 1781, 1761. 

the Dalawala Chief backed up the rebellion of Sirdar Mahan Singh, 
against Raja Sahib Singh, who was the brother of Bfbf Chand 
Kaur, Tara Singh’s daughter-in-law. But he soon deserted the 
rebel Sirdar, who was then obliged to surrender. About 1788, nsa. 
Sialba and Patiala had become fast friends and attacked the 
Singhpurias, who hail been encroaching on the Sialba territory. 

But Tara Singh was still opposed to his former dependants, and, 
with other chiefs, interfered and prevented any serious injury 
being done to the Singhpurias. On this occasion Maler Kotla was 
on the Patiala side, which Tara Singh apparently did not forget, 
for in 1794, he supported Bedf Siihib Singh in the religious war 1794 . 
he preached against the unhappy Afghans of that State. However, 
neither did Patiala forget their former assistance, and by bribes 
and threats the invaders were got rid of. A little before, in the 
same year, the Mahrattas invaded the cis-Sutlej States and were 


( 26 ) The family tradition says lie also acquired the Mari ildk 1 in Ferozepore, but the facts 
appear to be these. Two brothers, Bir Singh nnd Hamir Singh, took Kot Japura and Mari. 
The latter fell to the lot of Bfr Singh. Ilia granddaughter. Desan, *%as married to Sadha 
Singb Kakar, of Phillaur. She succeeded her father at Mari. I 11 1786, Diwan Nanti Mai of 
Patiala attacked Kot Kapdra and Mari, when Rani Rattan Kaur, wife of Sirdar Ta a Singh, 
Ghaiba, with Kaur Singh, Kang, of Fatehgnrh, came to the rescne. Some of the Mari village* 

on this occasion passed to Hari Singh and Albel Singh, nephews of the Bani. When Diwan 

Muhkftm Chand, in 1806 seized the country, Albel Singb entered the service of Sirdar Dale! 
Singh of'Malod. Hari Singh died, and his sons went to live at Mat, 20 miles south of Mari, «s 
simple. Mjnind'ara. The Punjab Chiefs (p. 652) says Hari Singh and Albel Singh were 
brothera-iu-law of Tsra Smgb .Ghaiba. 
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defeated at Murdanpur, near Ambala, by Bib! Sahib Kaur, who 
herself led on the Patiala troops and was supported by a detach- 
ment of Tara Singh’s forces, among other auxiliaries. In 1799, 
the Phulklan Chiefs were involved in war with George Thomas, 
the adventurer, whose head-quarters were at Hansi in Hissar and 
at Georgegarh (Jahazgarh), in the north-west of the Jhajjar Tahsil 
of Rohtak and whose disciplined troops were more than a match 
for the Sikhs. Tam Singh, Ghaiba, on this occasion was on the 
side of the Phulkians, and was engaged in the indecisive battle at 
Narangwal between the Ji'nd troops and George Thomas. Further 
to the west Tara Singh took part in the affairs of the Farfdkot 
State ; and induced Chart Singh, who hud deposed and imprisoned 
his father, Mohr Singh, to release him. But the days of the 
Confederacies were nearly numbered, and one powerful state was 
being gradually formed by Ranjit Singh out of the separate and 
often mutually hostile fragments into which the country had 
hitherto been broken. One of the earliest to succumb Avas the 
Dal awa la confederacy. In 1807, Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej 
and attacked the Rajput fort of Xaraingarh in the Ambala District. 
Tanl Singh, Ghaiba, accompanied him, got ill, and died on his way 
home, during the siege. His death was kept secret while the 
body aa'Us sent in all haste to Rahon to be burnt. But the funeral 
rites had scarcely been performed, when the Sikh army appeared 
before Ralion, whither Ranjit Singh had hastened to make himself 
master of his old ally’s possessions. According to Cunningham 
(p. 144, Ed. 1849), Tara Singh’s widow, Rani Rattan Kaur, 
“ equalled the sister of the Raja of Patiala in spirit, and she is 
described to have girded up her garments and to have fought, 
sword in hand, on the battered walls of the fort of Rahon.” No 
doubt Rattan Kaur would have faught Ran j ft Singh or any one 
else with the greatest pleasure ; it would not have been the first 
time she had led on her troops ; and, according to tradition still 
current in the country, she was never so happy as Avhen at the head 
of a body of horse ; but though some pretence of defending Ralion 
and Nawaslnihr Avas made, real resistance Avas out of the question, 
and the Dalawala possessions on this side of the Sutlej passed, 
practically without a blow, into the hands of the representative of 
the Sukarchakias. Tam Singh, Ghaiba, is said to have been 90 
years old Avlien he died, and he Avas head o' 1 the DalaAvalas at least 
44 years. In character he appears to have been simple in his 
tastes, and in private life singularly amiable and good-natured, 
though it may be doubted whether he was of that exemplary piety 
which the author of the Borah Misl attributes to him. He was 
evidently the favourite hero of this chronicler, as page after page 
is devoted to anecdotes showing the good heart of the fine old 
chief. With the agriculturists lie Avas especially friendly and ever 
ready to enquire into their grievances. Nominally, Ave are +<dd, 
they paid him one-fourth or one-fifth of the crops, but in realty 
he took one-tenth. In domestic affairs he Avas as unhappy as 
most Sikh chiefs, and, if possible, surpassed Ranjft Singh in 
philosophical indifference to family disgrace. He Avas evidently 
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a man of great ability, courage and energy, and probably, in moral 
qualities superior to the Sikhs of a later generation. For other 
Dalawala Chiefs see Purser II, §§ 22, 23. 

In Appendix B of the Rajas of the Punjab is given a statement 
hiefs possessing territory in the plain country of the Jullundur 
ab. This statement refers to the year 1807-08, it would seem, 
ugh it is said to refer to 1750 ; probably 1807-08 was considered 
the Vikramdityan year which would be 1750 A. D. The 
Rowing is the statement as far as it refers to the Jullundur 
'strict : — 


Names of the 
Chiefs. 


Parganah. 


Revenue. 


G rancl 
Total. 


.Cavalry. Infantry 


Forces. 


Remarks. 


■Juccoo Singh* 
Sirdar Futta Singh, 
Ahlu. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Tallawun ... 
Ditto 

Shakoopoor 

Sultapoor 

Badshahpur 


Ks. 

10,000 

1,45,000 

2,05,141 

01,105 

70,031 


Rs. 

10,000 


40 



7,000 


i 


Ditto 

Hydeaba l 

7,011 ... J 

Boodh Singh, Fy- 

Jalandhar 

0,38,483 

4,75,504 

zulaporia 


u,on 

Godh Singh, Rani- 

Meanee 

gurria. 



Ditto 

Ryhimabad 

4,004- 

Ditto 

Acberabnd 

01,450 

Ditto 

N aw N u n gal 

51,021 

Dewan Mokum 

Dard uck | 

6,11,510 4,66,770 

Singh 

Ditto ... 

Rahoo, 
Nakodur ... 

31,101 

Churrut Singhf ... 

Xoormuhal 

, 6,42,611 

50,1 Hi ... 



1 50 1 


Taiwan. Suku Singh. 

Fattah Singh, Ahlu- 
walia, 

Shekhupur. 

Sultanpur. 

There is a village of 
this name 7 miles 
west of Kartarpur in 
Kapurthala. 

Hadiabad represents 
Phagwara. 

Sirdar Budh Singh, 
Faizullapuria. 

Sardar Jodh Singh, 
Ramgarhia. 


Diwan M o h k a m 
Chand, Dardak 
Rahon. 


* Dependent on the wife cf Bhungel Singh (Baghel Singh, Krora Singhia). 
t Dependent on Fntta Singh, Ahluvralia. 


This list was drawn up in 1808, and it is stated that it is 
incorrect in some particulars. There are some evident errors 
which it has not appeared worth while to correct. Thus, when 
this statement was prepared the whole of the Dalawiila possession 
had been absorbed, and made over to Diwan Molikam Chand. The 
Faizullapurias were the next to lose their estates, in 1811. Five 
years later, in 1816, the Ramgarhias were despoiled. In 1825 
Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia, had fled across the Sutlej, and his estates 
in the Jullundur Doab had been confiscated. On his return in 
1827, when he and Ranjit Singh had become reconciled, they were 
« . given Lack. Pliagwara was again confiscated in 1836, but 
immediately restored. The Krora Singhias lost Taiwan, ’with 
Shergarh and Hariana, as before related, in 1809-10. Jodh ’Singh, 
Kalsia, had already died, in 1818, at Multan whither he had 
a ompanied Ranjit Singh to the siege. His estates were resumed 
n he time of his son, Sirdar Sobha Singh, in 1831 (S. 1888). 


CHAP. I. B. 
History. 


The plain 
country of 
the Jullundur 
Doab in 
1807*8. 

Purser II, 
§ 24. 


Extension 
of Lahore 
authority. 

Purser II, 
§ 25. 
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CHAP. I B 
History- 

First ap- 
pearance of 
the English in 
the Jnllundur 
Doab. 

Parser II, 
§ 20 . 

From the 
fall of the 
Confederacies 
to British 
annexation. 

Ibid § 27. 


But before the Confederacies had been absorbed by Ranjft 
Singh, the English had already appeared in the Jullundur Doab. 
In 1805, Lord Lake, in pursuit of Holkar, crossed the Sutlej (27) and 
advanced to the Beas. At the end of that year, the Mahrattas, who 
had not been received with any cordiality by the Sikhs, came to 
terms with the English and returned home, while the latter with- 
drew to the North-West Provinces. 

It has been said that the Sikhs of the Jullundur Doab were 
only partially under the rule of Ran jit Singh, and that their leader 
was the Alduwalia Chief ; but, however weak Ranjit Singh’s 
authority may have been in the Doab compared with elsewhere, it 
was quite strong enough for all practical purposes of enforcing 
service and collecting revenue. Still, though Ranjft Singh broke 
the power of the great chiefs, he did not proceed to extremities 
against their feudal subordinates. Tliese were mostly left in 
possession of a considerable portion of their estates, and in return 
were obliged to supply a proportionate number of men for the 
army, and, in some cases, to render personal service. The rest 
of the country was either given on a similar tenure to other 
followers of the Sikh Government or was held by Nazims or 
Governors who were appointed by the ruler of the day, and who 
paid, or rather agreed to pay, a certain revenue for the country 
committed to their charge. The first Nazim of the Jullundur Doab 
was Diwan Mohkam Chand. An account of this able man, the 
Commander-in-Chief of Ranjit Singh’s army, will be found at page 
551 of the Punjab Chiefs. When he was away on service, the 
Doab was managed by his son Moti Ram. In October 1814, the 
Diwan died, and was succeeded by Moti Ram. (28> He held the 
appointment till he was made Governor of Kashmir, in 1819, and 
his place in Jullundur was taken by his son Kirpa Ram. In 1826, 
the latter considering himself ill-used by Raja Dhyan Singh of the 
Jammu family, brought only 50 horsemen to the Peshawar expedi- 
tion instead of his whole contingent. Ranjft Singh at once took 
away the government of Jullundur from him, and made it over at 
first to Fakir Azfz-ud-dfn, and then to Sirdar Desa Singh, Majfthia. 
In a year and-a-half, Kirpa Ram was again taken into favour and 
was appointed to Kashmir, where he remained till 1881, when he 
again fell before the enmity of Dhyan Singh. Moti Ram, who had 
been appointed to Jullundur, also succumbed at the same time, and 
his place was taken by Shaikh Ghulam Muhi-ud-dfn, one of his 
followers. This man was the first of the Governors known as the 
Shaikhs, who are of evil repute on account of the merciless way 
they exacted the last farthing from the people. Ghulam Muhi-ud- 
din appears to have practised his extortions in person in Kashmir, 
and try deputy in Jullundur. After one year, the people raised 
such an outcry at his oppressive administration that he was 
recalled, and Misr Rup Lai, another object of dislike to Raja 
Dhyan Singh, was sent in his place to Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. 


( 27 ) Lord Lake appears to have crossed at Phillaur, the Mahrattas at Kariana about 5 miles 
p the river. 

(28) Mohkam Chand’a cenotaph is at Phillaur and has a revenue-free grant fox ita support, 
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He had his faults, but his taxation was generally light, and he * 

was one of the best of the Sikh Governors in any part of the History. 
Punjab. His head-quarters were at the town of Hoshiarpur. In From the 
1839, Ranjit Singh died, and the Jammu family at once had the tanfecfereoi* 
Misr recalled, and Ghulam Muhi-ud-dm was again deputed to this to Bri . ti * h »“• 
Doab. In April, 1841, he was sent with his Jullundur levies, “pureeTir, § 
chiefly Muhammadans, in company with Ra ja Gulab Singh, another 27 ■ 
member of the Jammu family, to restore order in Kashmir, where 
the Sikh troops had mutinied. His place in Jullundur was taken 
by his son, Shaikh Imam-ud-dm Khan ; but he, too, soon left for 
Kas hmir appointing his relations, Shekhs Karm Bakhsh and 
Sandhi Khan his agents in the Doab. They held the post till, at 
the end of the first Sikh war, the country between the Sutlej and 
Beas was ceded to the British. The second administration of the 
Shaikhs was just as oppressive as the first. It may be noted here 
that the Faizullapuria estates were not put under Diwan Mohkam 
Chand at first, but were administered for four years by Nur-ud-dfn, 
brother of Fakir Aziz-ud-din. In the long period of forty years, 
during which Jullundur was more or less subordinate to the 
Government of Lahore, scarcely any remarkable event occurred in 
the southern part of the Doab that has not already been narrated. 

An exception must be made as regards the case of Bikrama Singh 
and Atr Singh, Bedls, which will be hereafter related (Section C) and 
which necessitated the despatch of an army to restore quiet in the 
country about Dakhnl and Malslan, near Nakodar. In the first Sikh 
war, the Jullundur Doab, though the principal prize of the victors, 
was not the scene of any remarkable military event. The army of 
Sirdar Ranjodh Singh, Majlthia, marched through the Doab and 
were joined by the troops of the Ahluwalia Chief. They crossed 
the Sutlej at Phillaur on the 17th January, 1846, and after a 
temporary success at Badowal, were totally defeated by Sir Henry 
Smith at Aliwal, eleven days later, and driven across the Sutlej at 
orhug, a couple of miles south of Taiwan. The Sikhs retreated to 
Phillaur, (which was abandoned by its garrison), and then dispersed. 

After the battle, the main body of the English army marched 
for Sobraon, while Brigadier Wheeler crossed the river in pursuit 
the Sikhs, also near Taiwan, and advanced on Phillaur and 
’ iccupied the fort, the key of which had been made over to him at 
Taiwan by Chaudhri Kutb-ud-din, who for this service got 
a pension and afterwards a grant of waste land, where the 
village of Kutbiwal now stands. The Zaildar of Phillaur 
is the Chaudhri’ s son. From Phillaur the English marched to 
Jullundur. 


On annexation, the Jullundur Doab was formed into one From 
Commissionership, to which Mr. John Lawrence (afterwards Lord nexatioo to 
Lawrence) was appointed. Cantonments were built at Jullundur, th j b “ Q V"£ 
Phillaur, Nakodar and Kartarpur, in the present Jullundur District. 

Jullundur is still a large cantonment, but the other three places were 
abandoned; Nakodar and Kartarpur in 1854, and Phillaur in 
1857 . 
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CHAP- 1. B. One 0 f uhe most important duties of the Commissioner and 

History- his subordinates was to see that the forts, with which the District 

From an- was studded, <29) were pulled down. This was a procedure highly 

theMutmy t0 distasteful to some of the Sikh Chiefs. Sirdar Lehna Singh, 

Parser ii," § Majltliia, managed to put off the demolition of the Dardli fort for 

28 - two years, his agent solemnly declaring the walls and bastions had 

been pulled down. But when Mr. Lawrence went to the spot he 
found nothing had been done. Finally he had to employ his own 
workmen, and the Sirdar had to pay a goodly sum on account of 
their wages. Probably the Chiefs had an eye to future contingen- 
cies, and the second Sikh war (1848-49) was not long in breaking 
out. The Jullundur District was not the scene of any military 
operations in this war, though some fighting took place in the 
adjoining District of Hoshiarpur. However, if the Char Bdgli-i- 
Pnnjdl is to be believed, it was a native of Jullundur who struck 
the first blow in the outbreak which led to the annexation of the 
Avhole of the Punjab, for the soldier who wounded Mr. Vans Agnew 
as he was inspecting the fort at Mooltan, was Amir Cliand, alias 
Chojir, a resident of Phillaur. For the first two years after its 
cession by the Sikhs, the Jullundur Doab, known till 1863 as the 
Trans-Sutlej States, was subordinate directly to the Supreme 
Government, but afterwards it was placed under the chief authority 
at Lahore, to whom, whether known as Resident, Board of Adminis- 
tration, Chief Commissioner or Lieutenant-Governor, it has 
remained subordinate ever since. The people of the Punjab were 
sick of fighting and robbery, and when they got the chance settled 
down at once to peaceful pursuits. In 1848, a writer notes, the 
Jullundur District was more secure than that of Jessore ; while 
another, apparently from personal knowledge, says crime against 
the person or property scarcely exists ( Calcutta Review, X, 1). 
When the Sikh Army, which had arrogated to itself the title of 
Khalsa, was finally crushed at Gujrat, the rest of the Punjab showed 
itself equally anxious for rest, and such tranquillity soon prevailed 
that, in 1852, the movable column which had been kept in Jullun- 
dur was reduced. Provincial capitals usually fall off in importance, 
(unless they have special natural advantages), as the means of 
communication are improved and the power of the central 
government becomes more consolidated ; and so, not long after 
annexation, it was noted that the town of Jullundur was declining 
(Administration Report, 1851-53, para. 500). Till the Mutiny 
nothing of any importance occurred in the District ; but mention 
may be made of the erection of the present Church in Cantonments, 
which took place about 1852, at a cost of Rs. 22,000, of which 
Rs. 12,000 were private subscriptions. 

Jullundur 7 When tlie Mutiny of 1857 occurred, Phillaur was occupied 
by some of the 3rd Native Infantry. Part of the regiment was at 
Ludhiana. At Jullundur, the 6th Light Cavalry, the 36th and 
61st Native Infantry and some Native Artillery were stationed. 


(2») There are remains still recognizable of 35 brick and 138 mud forts. 
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The 8th Foot and Horse with a troop of Artillery were the European 
garrison. Brigadier Hartley was in command, but was succeeded 
by Brigadier M. C. Johnstone before the actual outbreak occurred 
at Jullundur. The Civil Officers were the Commissioner, Major 
Lake, the Deputy Commissioner, Captain Farrington, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Mr. S. S. Hogg, and the Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Mr. G. Knox. The District was of importance, as one of 
the main lines of communication between the Punjab and Delhi 
passed through it, and was commanded, where it crossed the 
Sutlej, by the Phillaur fort ; and besides, being rich in agricultural 
resources, it was able to supply ample means of carriage and other 
necessaries of an army in the field. When news of the outbreak 
at Meerut arrived, on May 12th, 1857, Major Lake was not at 
head-quarters, but Captain Farrington was present at a council 
held by Brigadier Hartley, at which it was determined to secure 
Phillaur and to establish telegraphic communication with it. Mr. 
Brown, the Superintendent of Telegraphs, had the telegraph at 
work by 10 o’clock the same evening, and by 8 a.m. next morning 
the native troops had been replaced by 150 men of the 8th Foot. 
Two guns were taken from Phillaur to Jullundur and with the two 
already there were placed under a guard of the same regiment. 
Two guns were equipped for service in any part of the District 
where required. The tahsil at Jullundur City was strengthened to 
serve as a fort ; the men of the Sher-Dil police battalion were called 
in from the district ; the treasure was placed under an European 
guard, and all the European inhabitants were brought together. 
The Rdja of Kapurthala, ( 30 ) Randliir Singh, was asked for help ; 
but there was no need to ask, as, on the first intimation of the 
outbreak at Meerut, he proceeded to Jullundur with all the troops 
he could collect, and with his brother remained there the whole of 
the hot weather. To his influence the peace of the Town and 
District was largely due ( 31 ). 

The Civil Treasure, ordinarily kept under a sepoy guard at 
the kutchery was transferred to the 8th Regiment, but afterwards, 
by the orders of Brigadier Johnstone, placed in charge of the two 
Native Infantry Regiments in equal shares, while new remittances 
were forwarded to Phillaur. As the guard of the 3Gtli Native 
Infantry remained staunch to the last, only Rs. 5,000 were lost 
when the storm broke. There was no lack of evidence to show that 
a mutinous spirit was abroad in the native regiments. Constant 
fires had occurred in the Cantonments (which are nearly four miles 
from the City and Civil Lines), and other signs of bad feeling had 
been manifested ; but the military authorities disregarded these 
warnings, placed confidence in their men, neglected an opportunity 
for disarming them, and when the crisis came were found unpre- 
pared. At 11 p.m. on June 7th, a fire broke out in Cantonments. 

P°) The Ahluwalia Sirdar had been given the title of Raja for good services rendered 
daring the Second Sikh War. 

( 31 ) He subsequently sent a detachment to Hoshiarpur, and in all supplied 1,200 infantry, 
200 cavalry and 5 gnns. In 1858, when the Jullundur Doib was no longer in danger, he, 
accompanied by his brother, Bikrama Singh, marched with his troops to Oudb where they did 
excellent service. 


CHAP. I, B* 

History. 

The Mutiny 
in Jallundur. 
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CHAP- 1, B- When the officers went down to extinguish it, they were fired on 
History, and many of them wounded, some mortally. All the native troops. 
The Mutiny with the exception of the artillery, which opened on the mutineers 
in juiiundur. w ith grape, and of fractions from each regiment, were in open 
mutiny, the cavalry being the worst offenders and urging on the 
infantry whenever the latter seemed to waver. Some of the native 
soldiers showed much courage and devotion in saving the lives of 
their officers. The object of the mutinous troops was now to get 
to Delhi ; and as the City, Civil Station and Jail lay in the opposite 
direction and were, moreover, guarded by the Kapurtliala troops, 
they escaped unharmed. The mutineers are supposed to have left 
Jullundur in two bodies about 1 a.m. on June 8th. One went off in 
an orderly manner towards Hoshiarpur, and marching 130 miles 
in 54 hours, made good its escape along the hills. The second 
and larger party made for Pliillaur, which they reached the same 
morning. Here they were joined by the 3rd Native Infantry, and 
got a boat with which some of them crossed the river and brought 
over more boats, and the whole party crossed during the day. ( 32 ) 
Local reports say the crossing was effected at Kariana and Lisara, 
five and nine miles respectively up the river, and this seems correct. 
On the south side of the Sutlej they were encountered by Mr. 
Ricketts, the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, with three 
companies of the 4th Sikhs under Lieutenant Williams, two Nabha 
guns and some irregular match-lock men and troopers ; but he was 
unable to prevent them advancing on Ludhiana and taking posses- 
sion of the fort. In their hurry they had left Jullundur without 
laying in a supply of ball cartridge, and were disagreeably surprised 
to find plenty of guns and powder at Ludhiana but no shot, not 
even musket-balls. From Ludhiana they went to Delilon, and 
thence to Maler Kotla, where they arrived on the morning of the 
10th. They then proceeded into the west of the Karnal District, 
passing close to Patiala and obliging the Raja, who had gone with 
his troops to the assistance of the District Officer at Thanesar, to 
return to guard his own capital. In Karnal, the people, while 
strongly sympathizing with the mutineers, thought it right not to 
neglect the opportunity of robbing them. In the end, they suc- 
ceeded in reaching Delhi, where we find, a couple of months 
later, the officers of the 3rd regiment petitioning about their 
being unfairly treated and the King taking no notice of their 
complaint. The action of the military authorities at Jullundur 
was as weak after the outbreak as before it. No pursuit 
was attempted till 7 a.m. on the 8th of June, when the sun was 
well up, though as the troops were despatched in such light march- 
ing order that neither rations nor servants to cook were sent with 


( a *) Ghulam Nabi, Zaildar of Phillaur, is the son of Chaudhri Kutab Din who handed aver 
the keys of Phillaur fort on its abandonment by the Sikhs in 1846. When the 3rd Native 
Infantry fell in to join the Mutineers Ghulam Nabi, then a lad, with his father and a body of 
his people informed Col. Butler who was in charge of the fort, of the mutiny, and collected the 
Earopean inhabitants and conducted them in safety to the fort. When soon afterwards 
Nicholson with the movable column came by the Tahsildar refused to procure him supplies 
hut Kut&b Din arranged to find everything but green grass which was then unprocurable. On 
Nicholson's departure he said to Kutab Din : “ If I return from Delhi I will see you rewarded ; 
if I fall, we are in God's hand, both thou and I/* Told by Qhuldm Nabi, Qctobtr lOM, 1902. 
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them, an earlier start might have been possible. General Johnstone CHAP. I, B. 
says the troops did start before 7 a.m., and could not have been History, 
sent sooner because he did not know till 3-30 a.m. in what direc- th« Mutiny 
tion the mutineers had gone, and some time was needed for laying in Joiioaiw. 
in supplies, &c. The troops did their best. They got to Phillaur 
the same evening, a distance of 24 miles, which was good work in 
June. But unfortunately they were always a march behind the 
enemy. When he was at Phillaur they were at Phagwara ; he had 
reached Ludhiana when they got to Phillaur; Delilon, when they 
entered Ludhiana ; and Maler Kotla, when the pursuit ceased at 
Dehlon, on the morning of June 10th. The 8th Foot returned the 
same evening to Ludhiana and thence to Jullundur, where it 
afterwards joined General Nicholson’s movable column and assisted 
in disarming the 33rd and 35th Native Infantry Regiments at 
Phillaur, on June 25th. The 33rd Native Infantry had been 
stationed at Hoshiarpur, and the 35th Native Infantry at Sialkot 
and Gujrat, and both had come with General Chamberlain, who 
commanded the movable column before his promotion, when he 
was succeeded by General Nicholson. In June, the forces at Jullun- 
dur were strengthened by 300 Tiwana horse under the command 
of Sher Muhammad Khan, a member of the family of Tiwana 
Maliks of Mitha Tiwana, in Shahpur. Major Lake was requested 
to raise a Sikh regiment on the spot ; the Conquest-tenure 
Jagfrdars (the representatives of Mislildrs or leading men of the 
old Confederacies), were called on to supply men, horse and foot, 
which they willingly did ; the foreign element was strengthened 
by the enlistment of a number of Ddridputras from Leiah. These 
levies with the Kapurthala troops were quite sufficient to preserve 
the peace of the District than which none in the Punjab was less 
disposed to give trouble. The European women and children 
were sent to Lahore in June. A wing of the 8th Foot marched 
for Delhi about the same time, and the second wing left also for 
that destination in August. The European troops in the Doab 
then consisted of only a hundred men at Phillaur and the same 
number at Jullundur. After the fall of Delhi the country was 
disarmed, and matters were not long in settling down into their 
usual state. The Tiwana horse left for Oudh in December, and 
the Kapurthala troops followed them in May 1858. 

Since the mutiny little has occurred that needs record. In After the 
1858-59, the present Grand Trunk Road from the Sutlej to the mutin r* 
Beds, passing through Phillaur, Phagwara and Jullundur was 
re-aligned. Its metalling’ was not completed till some time later. 

Previous to that only the Ludhiana, Ferozepore and Lahore line 
was metalled. In 1869, the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway 
(since January 1st, 1886, forming part of the North-Western State 
Railway), was opened from the Beds to Jullundur, and early next 
year was completed to Phillaur. The Doab was linked to the rest 
of the Punjab by the great railway bridges, erected over the Beds 
in 1869 and over the Sutlej in 1870. In 1871-72, the former, and 
in 1875, and again in 1876, the latter bridge were so injured by 
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floods that traflic had to be suspended. There were disastrous 
floods in Jullundur and Nakodar in 1875 and 1878, due to the 
railway embankment not allowing sufficient waterway to carry off 
the unusually heavy rainfall. In consequence of these calamities 
the large railway bridge over the Bern was built, and this, in 
conjunction with Colonel Beadon’s embankment, should prevent 
any future chronicler having similar misfortunes to record. The 
Commissionership of Jullundur was much enlarged in 1884, when 
the number of Divisions in the Punjab was reduced from 10 to 6. 

Generally speaking, the boundaries of the District are much 
the same as when it was first constituted. In 1852 the old Tanda 
Pargana was broken up, a portion consisting of Tanda and 68 
smaller villages going to Hoshiarpur, while the remainder were 
included in the Jullundur Talisil except some separate groups of 
villages which went to Nakodar and Phillaur. There was an 
exchange of villages between Jullundur and Ludhiana in 1899. 


The following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners who have 
held charge of the District since 1875: — 


Name. 


Mr. D. G. Barkley ... 
,, F.E. Moore ... 

Major C. Beadon ... 

Mr. D. G. Barkley ... 

Major C. Beadon ... 

Capt. G. E. Mac- 
pherson. 

Major C. Beadon ... 

Mr. R. Clarke 
,, W. E. Parser ... 

Col. C. Beadon 

Mr. W. E. Parser .. 

Col. C. Beadon 
„ B. F. Gordon ... 

Mr. F. D. O. Bullock 
„ J. R. Drummond 
# , F. D. O. Bullock 
,, T. Robert 
t , J.G. Silcoek ... 

Capt. C. F. Massy .. 

Major H. M. Wood . 


Date of assum- 
ing charge. 


20th July 1875 
13th Nov. 1875 

31st Jany. 1876 

7th Apt il 1876 
15th May 1876 

13th Aug. 1877 

13th Oct. 1877 
2oth July 1890 
18th Oct. 1880 
23rd Oct. 1880 
6 th Nov. 1880 
20th Nov. 1880 
1st Feby. 1881 
19th Nov. 1881 
15th Aug. 1883 
19ih Oct. 1883 
1st Mar. 1884 
12th Ang. 1884 
4th Oct. 1884 
18th Mar. 1885 


Date of making 
overcharge. 


13th Nov. 1875 
31st Jany. 

1876. 

7th Apr. 1876. 

15th May 1876 
13th Aug. 

1877. 

13th Oct. 1877 

20th July 1980 
18th Oct. 1880 
23rd Oct. 1880 
6 th Nov. 1880. 
20th Nov. 1880 
1st Feby. 1881 
19th Nov. 1881 
15th Aug. 1883 
19th Oct. 1883 
1st Mar. 1884 
12th Aug. 1884 
4th Oet. 1884 
18th Mar. 1885 
12th June 1885 


Mr. R. M. Dane ... 

Major H. M. Wood .. 

Mr. J. A. Anderson 
Major H. M, Wood ... 
M^, J. A. Anderson... 
Major H. M. Wood ... 
Mr. A. Meredith ... 
Col. A. Harcourt ... 

Mr. J. G. M, Rennie 

Col. A. S. Roberts . 
Mr. A. William* 

Col. A. S. Roberts ... 

Mr R. Sykes 

Col. A. S. Roberts ... 


12th June 1885 

11th Sept. 
1885. 

30th June 1886 
9th Oct. 1886 
11th Nov. 1886 
6 th Dec. 1886 
18th Apr. 1887 
22 nd Dec. 1887 

22nd Feby. 

1QLQ 

2nd Nov. 1889 
18th June 1891 
10th Aug. 1891 
4th July 1892 
3rd Aug. 1892 


lltfc Sept. 
1895. 

30th Jane 1886 

9th Oct. 1886. 
11th Nov. 1886 
6 th Dec. 1886. 
18th Apr. 1887 
22nd Dec. 1887 
22nd Feby. 

1 QOQ 

2 nd Nov. 1889. 

18tb Jane 1891 
10th Aug. 1891 
4th July 1892 
3rd Aug. 1892 
4th Apr. 1893 


Name. 


Date of assum- 
ing charge. 


Capt. C. S. De 
Butts Martindale. 
Mr. Denzil Ibbetson 
Lieut. C. P. Egerton 
„ F. E. Brad- 
shaw. 

Mr. Denzil Ibbetson 


4th Apr. 1893 

9th May 1893 
6 th June 1893 
26th Aug. 
1893. 

26th Sept. 1893 


„ R. Sykes ... 

„ C. E. Gladstone 
,, II. A. Rose 
,, J. M. Douie 
,, R. A. Mant 
„ W. S. Talbot ... 
„ J. M. Douie 
,, W. Renouf 
Lieut. J. G. Crosth- 
waite. 

Mr. W. Renouf 
Captain Dunlop Smith 
Mr. W. Renouf 
„ H. B. Beckett 
Lieut.-Col. A. deC. 

Rennick. 

Mr. C. M. King 
Lieut.-Col. A. deC. 
Rennick. 

Mr. M. L. Waring 
Lieut.-Col. A, deC. 

Rennick. 

Mr. C. M. Kir>g 
„ L. French 
Capt. A. E. Barton .. 
Mr. F. W. Johnston .. 
Capt. A. E. Barton .. 
„ F. EL Brad- 

Mr. S. Wilberforce ... 
Capt. F. E. Bradshaw 
Mr. W. A. LeRoesig- 
nol. 

Mr. M. W. Fenton ... 


27th Feby 
1894. 

31st Mar. 1891 
31st Aug. 1894 
13th Nov. 1894 
9th July 1895 
11 th July 1895 
23rd Sep. 1895 
4th Nov. 1895. 
18th Sep. 1896 

17th Oct. 1896 
5th Nov. 1896 
17th Nov. 1896 
6 th Jany. 1897 
8 th Apr. 1897 

15th June 1897 
I5th July 1897 

6 th July 1898 
17th Aug. 1898 

2nd May 1899 
28th June 1899 
2 nd Ang. 1899 
29th Sep. 1899 
29th Oct. 1899 
7tb Feby. 1900 

3rd Jun* 1901 
10 th July 1901 
2 nd Apr. 1902 

1 st Jany. 1903 


[Date of making 
! over charge. 


9th May 1893 . 

6 th Jane 1893. 
26th Aug. 1893. 
26 th Sept. 

1893. 

27th Feby. 

1894. 

31st Mar. 1894. 

31st Aug. 1894. 
13th Nor. 1894. 
9th July 1895, 
11th July 1895. 
23rd Sept. 1895 
4th Not. 1895. 
18th Sept. 1896 
17th Oct. 1896. 

5th Nov. 1896 . 
17th Nov. 1896. 
6 th Jany. 1897. 
8 th Apr. 1897. 
15th June 1897. 

15th July 1897. 
6 th July 1898, 

17th Aug. 1898, 
2nd May 1899. 

28tb June 1899. 
2nd Aug. 1899. 
29th Sept. 1899 
29th Oct. 1899- 
7th Feby. 1900 . 
3rd June 1901. 

16th July 1901. 
2nd Apr. 1902. 
31st Dec. 1902. 


The chief objects of archaeological interest are described i u 
Chapter IV. Jullundur contains no monuments of the early Hindu 
period unless we count the tank of Gupha in Jullundur, said to be the 
bathing place of the demon Jalandhara, and the tank of Bhikham- 
sar at Muhammadpur near Alawalpur, said to have been dug by 

Bhishama Pitama, grandfather of the Pandavas. There are mounds 

> 
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alsian and Kakodar supposed to be the ruins of ancient towns CHAP. I. B. 


^villages. The earliest Muhammadan buildings are the shrine 
Imam Nasir-ud-din (15th century) and the Jama Masjid and 
Alamgfr Masjid in Jullundur, of which two the latter was 
in 1508 A.D. and the former some time in the preceding 
ry. The Mosque and tomb of Shaikh Darvesh in Basti Shaikh 
vesh are fair specimens of the Pathan style of architecture. 

Mughal Royal road from Delhi to Lahore ran through the 
trict from Phillaur by Ndr Mahal and Nakodar leaving Jullun- 
r on the right, and the royal sarais at Nur Mahal and Dakhini 
scribed in Chapter IV are fine specimens of this class of building, 
e tombs of Nakodar, dated 1612 A.D. and 1657 A.D. are also 
andsome buildings. The royal road crossed the Bern by a fine 
rick bridge, and its course is marked by Jcos-minars at intervals 
i about 2^ miles. Seven of these are now standing, pillars of 
.rick about 15 feet high. The Barahdari at JVawashahr also 
Leserves notice. The only Sikh buildings of religious importance 
-re those at Kartarpur. The fort at Phillaur was built at Ranjit 
Singh’s order by an Italian Engineer and is a good example of the 
fortification of the period. Tara Singh Ghaiba’s fort at Nakodar 
and Diwan Mohkam Chand’s tomb at Phillaur may also be men- 
tioned. There are Naugazas at Rahon, Jullundur, and between 
Alawalpur and Kartarpur. 


History. 

Archaeology. 


Section C — Population- 

The pressure on the soil is probably greater in this district 
than in any other of the Province ; in density of total population 
on total area it comes first, and though Hoshiarpur has a greater 
density on cultivated area, this is to some extent relieved by the 
extensive grazing grounds in that District. Jullundur, on the other 
hand, has no such pasture, and in spite of the fact that over 56,000 
emigrants from the District were enumerated in the Clienab Colonv 
on March 1st, 1901, the congestion of the population and the con- 
sequent minute sub-division of holdings has reached a point where 


it is a menace to its prosperity. 


• 

: 

Population, density on — 

C 1. Total area 

Persons 
per sq, 
mile. 

640 

Total. < 

i ; 

| ! 


i 

,2. Cultivated area 

842 

( 

’ 1, Cultivated area 

719 

Rural, < 


i 

( 

.2. Cult arable area 

657 


The actual data are 
detailed in the margin, 
the density for the rural 
population being added 
for purposes of compari- 
son. That there is hardly 
any room for extension 
of cultivation is shown 
by the heavy pressure of 
the rural population in 
the culturable area which 


is the highest in the Province, though that on the cultivated 
is less than in Kangra, or Hoshiarpur. ( 33 ) 


area 


Density, 
TabU 6 •/ 
Part B. 


(»•) Disregarding Simla and Montgomery i n which the conditions are qaite exceptional. 
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The population and density of each Tahsil is given in the 

_ margin, the density being that 

_ . .. Population n .. of the total population on the 
i901 - total area. It will be seen that 

the Jullundur Tahsil is very 

Juiinndnr 305,976 780 densely populated and it is, with 

Nakodar 222,412 743 the exception of Amritsar and 

phiiiaur 192,860 647 Delhi, the most densely peopled 

Tahsil in the Province. Ex- 
Nawashabr J 196,339 o27 eluding Jullundur city and can- 

tonment it still has a density of 

608 to the sq. mile. The Tahsils of Nakodar and Phiiiaur are, 
if cities and large towns of over 20,000 inhabitants be eliminated, 
the most densely peopled in the Punjab. 

The District contains 10 towns and 1,216 villages, and the 
— population of the former is given in the 

Town. Population margin. At the Census of 1901 Jullundur 
1901, town, excluding the cantonment, showed 

Jullundur 67,735 a ?j“™ Se 8 P er Cent * 0n th e figures 

Kartarpur i 840 ot but the remaining towns only 

Ndrathi Z 8,706 small increases, or in the case 

Kahon 8 , ’o5i of Rahon, Jandiala and Banga actual 

jandiTia 6,620 decreases, amounting in the former 

Nawaehabr 5,641 town to 19 per cent., the trade of Rahon 

- ::: llavin « ™ ined by plague. The 

_ open market at Phagwara in Kapurthala 

territory has drawn off trade from 
Jullundur and other towns in the District and thereby affected 
their population. Only 15 percent, of the District population 

live in the towns. 

The average population of the village in this District is 644 
souls. 

The proximity of a village is known by the superior quality 
of the crops ami the careful fencing of the fields forming the 
cha]c ’ or manured block of land adjoining the 

homestead. The road may be narrow and bordered by trees, or 
unusually wide, in 'vn hich case this is where the cattle collect before 
being driven out to the pasturage. In the immediate vicinity of 
the village are grouped the sugar-mill yards and small fenced 
enclosures containing stacks of fuel and little ricks of maize-stalks 
and broken wheat-straw. Generally one or more small ponds 
(toba or chhapri), bordered by piped or bohr trees, are found. 
These dry up long before the rains; but till then they are used for 
watering cattle, and, perhaps, still more for preserving the wheels 
of sugar-nulls and other timber from dry-rot. The water is also 
used for household purposes, but drinking-water is got from the 
wells which are always close to the homestead, if not actually 
inside it. In the immediate outskirts of the village are the little 
monuments or buddings erected in honour of the ancestors of the 
village, of Sultan Sarwar, Guga Pir, Bala Shah and other venerated 


Tahsil. 

Population 

1901. 

Density. 

JnUnndur 

305,976 

780 

Nakodar 

222,412 

743 

Phiiiaur 

192,860 

647 

Nawashahr ... 

196,339 

527 


Towns. 
7*bU 7 of 
Part B. 


Villages and 
k onset. O 

Purser, III 
IS. 


Town. 

Population 

1901. 

Jullundur 

67,735 

Kartarpur ... 

10,840 

Nakodar 

9,958 

Nurmahl 

8,706 

Rahon 

8,651 

Phiiiaur 

6,986 

Jandiala 

6,620 

Nawaehabr ... 

5,641 

Banga 

4,697 

Alawalpur 

4,432 


souls 
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iges. The lowest classes of the menial population, the 
and Chamars, live in a separate group of houses, or in 
jfutskirts of the homestead by themselves ; and even the 
jras and Chamars keep aloof from each other. Along the 
, villages liable to be destroyed by floods are often merely a 
ition of thatched wattle sheds. But further inland, and 
ywhere in the uplands, the villages are substantially built of 
blocks dug out of the adjacent tanks. The houses are 
noted and plastered. In the Bet villages the plastering is 
T : in the sandy upland villages reddish-yellow, and elsewhere 
'Ash-yellow or brownish. The outermost houses are built with 
"r fronts facing inwards, while their backs form a sort of outer 
1 to the village. The entrance is usually by a gateway, 
netimes provided with a door, roofed-in and with a raised 
U form on each side. Travellers put up in these gateways, and 
wet weather the villagers assemble and gossip here. Brick 
teways are rare, but the structure is always substantial, and 
is a point of honour to rebuild, as soon as possible, any Jarwdjd, 
it is called, that has fallen in. The gateway is usually crossed 
..,y a rope to which are attached charms to preserve the cattle 
which have to pass under them from disease. Broadly speaking, 
villages are of two types, w'hich may be called the Jat and Gujar 
types. In the former, inside the gateway are narrow lanes flanked 
by high walls with wooden doors, which communicate each Avith a 
separate house. The houses usually consist each of a small yard 
with rooms or v r erandahs on tAVo or more sides ; they are built 
close together, and A'ery little space is wasted. Cattle are kept in 
the yard or one of the verandahs, but often in a separate building. 
In the Gujar type, the houses are built less in long i-oavs and more 
in detached groups. There are spacious enclosures for cattle be- 
tween the lane and the houses. These enclosures have Ioav Avails, 
and mud-troughs in the middle and round the sides, and are closed 
by gates of sorts. Several houses Avill have one large court-yard. 
Disintegration Ayould appear not to haA’e got so far Avith the Gdjars, 
who still retain pastoral tastes, as with the Jats, avIio have already 
passed completely into the agricultural stage. The Dogar and 
Rajput villages are of the Gujar type. But many of the Rajput 
villages have a decayed look ; and a Rajput’s house is constructed 
more with a v i e w to securing the privacy of the family than to 
accommodate the cattle, Avhich is Avhat the Dogar and Gujar look 
to principally. Saini and Mahton villages resemble those of Jats. 
An Aram village is sometimes of one type, sometimes of the other, 
and most often something intermediate. The AAvan villages are 
poor-looking, and in their dilapidated condition most like those of 
Rajputs. Some Rajput Anllages are hardly distinguishable from a 
Jat Anil age. This is due usually to the tenant population immensely 
outnumbering the Rajput proprietors or to the latter having run up 
the walls of their yards so high that they look like the outer walls 
of Jat houses. The lanes and court-yards are not dirty, except 
just after rain, Avhen the former become very slippery and miry. 
They are often “ fanged with murdergus slag,” or crossed by 
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branches of trees to keep the rain fiom scorning them out. They 
also foim favourite rope-walks, and aie the common store-ground 
for the wood-woik of the ploughs of the whole village. But the 
shares with the well-gear are kept carefully inside the houses. 
The manure is carried out every morning and thrown on its appointed 
heap outside the village. Indeed, if it were not for the filthy state 
of the ground close to the wells, where water is slopped about and 
putrefies in oozy slime, the village inside the gateway would form 
a pleasing contrast to what is found just outside. 

Brick houses are raie, except in some few villages with a 
special history. When found, they usually belong to traders, or to 
persons who are themselves, or whose fom miners have been in 
service. Little attempt is made at embellishment of the houses, 
unless pre-Raphaclite representations of subjects fiom the Hindu 
mythology, cut ious hunting scenes, and outrageous caiicatiucs of 
H. M.’s Civil and Military 8ei vices, done in gaudy colours on the 
walls of Hharmsiilas and the houses of rich tradeis can be so called. 
But theie is generally some neat carving on the upper lintel of the 
doors, and there is scarcely a village in which at least one lover of 
flowers does not keep a sickly cactus or, more commonly, a satimry 
(Carpesium sp. ?), growing in a broken water-pot on the roof or 
the top of a wall. The doors are often marked with the sign of 
the Aryan fire-drill, and the walls are stamped with the impressions 
of a hand, usually in black, rarely in red, but often in white, 
especially in the Xakodar Talisil. These are charms to keep off the 
evil eye. The shopkeepers lavish led ochre in writing Ham a 
countless number of times on the front of their houses ; no doubt, 
also with an eye to business. Glass is coming into use, and there 
are several villages containing houses with glazed doors or windows. 
The public ovens for parching maize, generally tended by a woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe, deserve mention. The flat roofs are got at 
by wooden ladders or mud stair-cases. The former would seem 
more common in Jat villages, the latter elsewhere. Grain is 
occasionally kept on the roof in small conical receptacles made of 
cotton twigs and thatched. Straw is commonly stacked on it, too; 
audit is a marvel, that villages are not constantly burnt down. In 
the hot weather, the people sit and sleep on the roof when the sun 
has gone down. Every Muhammadan village has a mosque, 
generally of brick. Near it there is usually a small house for 
travellers, which is called tahio, and to a considerable extent takes 
the place of the Hindu gateway (dunrtiju). 

Table G of Pait B shows the population of the District as 
it stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. 

The census of 1868 showed a population of 794,412 which in 
1881 had decreased by 4,857 persons, due principally to epidemic 
disease in 18/7 and 18/8. From 1881 to 1891 there was an 
increase of 118,028 persons or nearly 15 per cent. From 1891 to 
1901, in spite of the fact that the District contributed 56,983 
settlers to the C'henab Colony, its population increased from 
907,583 to 917,587, ?.<?., by 10,004 or HI per cent., and the ratio 
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Tahsils. 


]otal for the 
District, 
Tullundur . 
Nakodar ... 
Fhil'our ... 
Na wash a hr 


Percentage of 

INCREASE OK 
DECREASE. 


District-born to the total population rose from 86'2 to 87'2 
er cent.* Another sign that this increase was not due to an 
flux of refugees from less favoured Districts is that females have 
creased by G,191 and males by 8,818. 

The marginal table 
shows the fluctuations 
in the population of 
each tahsil since 1881. 
The following notes on 
the tahsil figures of 
1901 and 1891 are 
taken from the Punjab 
Census Report for 
1901 : — 


Total Population 

1881. 

189] . 

3901. 

789,555 

907,583 

917,587 

243,759 

295,301 

305,976 

194,009 

217,079 

' 222,412 

108,209 

189,578 

192,800 

183,458 

205,025 

1 190,339 


1801 

on 

1881. 


+ 13 

+ 21*1 
+11*8 
+ 12*G 
+ 12*1 


1901 

on 

IS91. 


+ 11 

+3‘G 
+2*5 
+ 1*7 
- 1*3 


Tahsil Julian flu , \ — The population in this talisil has increased 
from 295,301 to 305,970 or by 3*0 per cent. Excluding the town 
and cantonment it has increased from 229,099 to 238,241 or by 
3*9 per cent., and of the increased numbers (9,142) 5,108 are 
females and 4,034 males. 

Talisti Xairaslu/hr . — This tahsil alone shows a decrease. The 
population fell from 205,025 to 190,339, a decrease of 9,280 or 
4*5 per cent, and the females hare decreased more than the males 
( 4,974 as against 4,312). 

Tahsil Xahxlar . — The population rose by 2*5 per cent, from 
217,079 in 1891 to 222,412 in 1901, an increase of 5,383 (3,170 
females and 2,103 males). 

Tahs'd Phillour . — The population rose from 189,578 to 
192,800, an increase of 3,282 (2,100 males and 1,182 females) or 
1*7 per cent. 

The following table shows the effect of migration on the popula- 
tion of the Jullundur District according to the Census of 1901 : — 

O 


I mm igi ants — 

I.— From within the Punjab 

and Noitli-Wo-t Frontier 

Persons. 1 

! 

109,828 

Males. 

33,57G 

! Females. 

| 

i 

70,252 

Province. 

11. — Do. the rest of India 


i . 

5,020 1 

3,177 

2,449 

111 — Do. do. Asia .. 


1 79 1 

G5 

1 14 

IV. — Do. other countries ... 


! 1,158 , 

1,0CG 

! 92 


Total immigrants ... 

110,091 

37,S84 

78,807 

Emigrants — 

I. — To within the i unjab i 

and North-West Frontier 

i 

175,060 1 

82,080 

j 93,574 

Prot ince. 

11. — To the rest of India 


| 6,116 ! 

4,515 

1,001 


Total emigrants ... , 

181,776 ! 

8G,0ol 

, 95,175 

i 

Excess of emigiants over immigrants ... ... ... 1 

05,085 i 

1 ’ 

4S,717 

I 

: 1G,30S 

i 


# The births returned in 1891-1900 number 385,409 and exceeded the denths by 
83,213, whereas the District-born population only increased by 18,740. Hut adding to the 
latter the settlers in the Chenab Colony the returns are in close agreement. 
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Tables 8—9 
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Migration. 


The bulk of the immigration is from the 

O 


No. of 
males in 
1,00(> im- 
migrants. 


No. of 
males in 
1,000 im- 
migrants. 


Ambala 

.. 1,563 

383 

Lahore ... 1,072 

438 

Hoshiarpar 

.. 49,324 

264 

Amritsar ... 5,143 

424 

Kapurthala 

..22,540 

254 

Gurdaspur .. 1,654 

372 

Ludhiana 

.. 11,789 

202 

Rri jputdnn ... 1,235 

554 

Ferozepore 

6,44/ 

33G 

United I rovin- 3,668 

576 

Patiala 

., 1,900 

418 

ces of Agra 
and Oudh. 


outside India, as 

given above. 


The emigration is 

mainly to the 

Distric 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ambala 

.. 1,315 

772 

Gujranwala ... 852 

570 

Hoshiarpur 

.. 7,328 

23,032 

Rawalpindi (in- 1,102 

465 

Kaput tltal a 

.. 8,033 

20,761 

eluding Attock). 


Ludhiana 

.. 0,433 

8,016 

Chenab Colony 33,728 

23,255 

Ferozepore 

.. 0, 109 

5.4 12 

ll r i t i « h 1,059 

219 

Patiolu 

,. 1,140 

1,033 

llilochistan. 


Lahore 

. 3,020 

1,73 1 

United Provin- 2,177 

053 

Amritsar 

.. 3,91 -8 

4,261 

res of Agrn 


Gnrdaspnr 

729 

1,276 

and Oudh. 



Districts, Provinces 
and States in 
India noted in 
the margin. 
There is also 
a considerable 
volume of im- 
migration from 
the countries 

!, Provinces and 
States noted 


m 


the margin. 


The District thus loses 05,085 souls by 


Ambala 

Simla with . 

1 [ Oi*li iar pur 

Kajn'trthala 

Ludhiana 

Ferozepore 

FarUlkot 

Lahore 

Amritsar 


noted in the margin. 


Set gain from -f- or hi** to — 


... — 524 I Gujranwala 

— 1,073 

tC'i — 674 ; Rawalpindi (iuclud- 

— 1.022 

• “f- 18,96 b | ing AGock). 


— 7,145 ! Chenab Colony 

— 56,065 

— 2,600 i Multan 

953 

— tf,l04 Peshawar 

— 739 

... — 8G2 i RJ jpOjdna ... 

4- 1,125 

3,088 | United Provinces of 

-f 538 

••• — 3,026 .* Agra and Oudh. 


i British Bilochistan ... 

- 1,270 


migration, and its 
net interchange 
of population 
with the Dis- 
tricts, Provinces 
and States in 
Intlia which 
mainly affect its 
population is 


Total 

Chenab Colony 

Kapurthala 

Lahore 

Ferozepore 

A mritsar 

Ludhiana 


1001. 

1891. 

— 6.5,832 

+ 1,830 

— 56,983 


— 7,145 

— 3' 964 

— 3,688 

— 2,882 

— 3,104 

— 3,624 

— 3,026 

— 1,673 

— 2,690 

— 570 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Jullundur lost, 

Gain or Iom by intia-Provincinl migration. by iutra-PrOVmcial migration 

alone, 65,832 souls in 1901 or 
64,002 more than in 1891. 
Taking the figures for intra- 
imperial migration, i.e., those 
for migration in India both 
within the Punjab and to or 
from other Provinces in India, 
we have m 1901 a net loss of 66,322. 

The only hope of relief for the congestion of the District 
population lies in continued and increased emigration, and it is 
satisfactory to notice that it is becoming quite a common thing 
for men from the District to emigrate to Australia. Some six 
or seven years ago a few adventurous spirits returned from 
Australia with substantial proof of the fact that money could be 
earned there, and since then it has become quite the thing for one 
of a large family of brothers to be sent off. The cost of getting 
there is about Es. 200. Tlio sugar plantations find work for 
many of these emigrants : some trade as pedlars, nearly all return 


♦ f 
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fter spending five or six years there, with a smattering of 
’’nglish, as “morning, boss,” or “evening, squire.” Work on the 
ganda Railway has also drawn a few men from this District. 

The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in detail 
Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows the age 
istribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes : — 


Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons, j 

Infants under 1 

193 

166 

359 

25 and under 30 


425 

386 

811 

1 

and under 2 

96 

82 

178 

30 „ „ 35 


412 

368 

780 

2 

i» tj 3 

136 

115 

251 

35 „ „ 40 


319 

289 

608 

3 

n >, 4 

138 

119 

257 

40 „ 45 


322 

290 

612 

4 

v » 5 

144 

116 

260 

45 „ „ 50 


215 

194 

409 

5 

„ „ io 

699 

549 

1,248 

50 „ „ 55 


260 

225 

485 

10 

„ „ 15 

G78 

490 

1,168 

55 „ „ 60 


13i 

110 

241 

15 

,) 20 

488 

389 

877 

CO and over 


382 

347 

729 

20 

>• u 25 

375 

352 


i 






• Both the birth-rate and death-rate of the District are normal* 
'The last quinquennial average was 38,211 births or 42 '2 per mills 
"■ of the population. The highest number recorded was in 1899, viz., 
43,209 and the lowest in 1901, viz., 32,970. 


The following table shows the figures by religion and sex : — 





Birth-rate per 

mille. 




Hindus . 

Muhammadajis . 

All religions . 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1898 

19*3 

19*4 

24*1 

22*7 

21*9 

20*3 

42*1 

1899 

21*9 

20*6 

27*9 

25*8 

25*1 

234 

48*5 

1900 

20*3 

19*0 

26*7 

256 

237 

22*4 

46*0 

1901 

17*4 

16*5 

20*1 

18*8 

18*8 

17*7 

36*5 

19u2 

18*7 

17*4 

* 22*9 

21*5 

20*7 

19*4 

40*1 

Quinquennial 

19*5 

18*6 

243 

22*9 

21*8 

20*4 

42*2 

average. 









The quinquennial average of deaths for the past five years is 
34,857 or 38*5 per mills of the population. The average rate 

in this period was 39T for Hindus and 
37*9 for Muhammadans, but it does not 
appear that the Hindu death-rate normally 
exceeds that among Muhammadans as 
the marginal figures show that the Hindu 
death-rates in 1901 and 1902 were alto- 
gether exceptional. The high mortality 
in 1900 was due to fever: that of 1901 
and 1902 to fever and bubonic plague. 
It w'U be seen that the female death-rate normally exceeds the 


Year. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

1898 

30*1 < 

31*4 

1899 

28*4 

28*6 

1900 

36*6 

38*8 

1901 

45*0 

39*9 

1902 

56*5 

52*7 

Qainquennial 

average. 

391 

379 
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male and is a very marked feature of the 
earlier period, as the marginal figures show. 

The commonest diseases are fevers 
and bowel complaints. Small-pox has 
decreased considerably since the introduc- 
tion of vaccination. 

The rate of female infant moi tality 
is abnormally high, a< has already been 
noticed. 

The ceremonies observed at birth among the Hindu aim- 
cultural population are few. If a girl is b um, she is ignored. If 
a boy is born, congratulations pour in, and the menials of the 
family expect presents. The Chhtmbu probably hangs up fillets 
of leaves of the mango or tlhrrlc (TM/n J~>nhrnrhtn) at the door, 
and the tailor adorns it with tassels of colored thread. Seven 
days, or sometimes thirteen, after birth the child is named : a 
Brahman being often consulted in tins matter. On the thirteenth 
day the mother is washed, the family priest ( parnhit ) is fed at the 
parents’ house, the menials a;e again fed, and five wafers (mn ml <i 
or poll) prepared by the Jhinmur, with some molasses thickened 
with flour and boiled, are sent to rcl >t;ons and near friends. 

When a child is born, the 2InlUt or priest is summoned and he 
utters the b.iuy, or call to prayer, m its oar. For this he gets a 
fee, more for a boy, less for a girl. When a boy is born alms are 
distributed. The Chin nil 'Ct and tailor at once decorate the door 
of the house as with Hindus, but with xnrhtli (Arcn-ia xjmrioxn) 
leaves. On the seventh or tenth day, the barber cuts off tlie hair 
on the child’s head. Some Rajputs have a custom by which the 
mother’s daughter, or some near female relative of her husband, 
brings in a calf, whose t-'il the mother takes hold of, after which 
the calf is removed. This is apparently a relic of the veneration 
of the cow that has come down from the time previous to their 
conversion. On the fourth, seventh, tenth, twentieth and fortieth 
days after birth, the mother is washed, and on these occasions 
the women of the village, connections or intimate friends, assemble 
and make presents of flour to the midwife. The child is named 
a couple of days after birth. Boys arc circumcised by the Xdi 
(barber), usually when before four and six years of age, at latest 
when ten years old. 

The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below : — 


Averaae Deaths ate? bit ages u< the 
5-year Period ISOS— 1902. 


Age-period. j Mules. Females, 


i 


0-1 

97 i 

13’5 

1 — 5 

* G‘3 ! 

8-0 

5-10 

1 3 '7 

21 

All ages 

—| 

34' 

43-9 



Census of 

: Tn villages. 

In r twns. 

Total. 


rises 



5,495 

All religions 

> 1881 

5,400 

5,489 1 

5,404 


J 1S91 . . 

5.417 ; 

5,511 ! 

5.431 


( 1901 

5,412 

5.421 ' 

5,413 


{Hindus ... 

5,509 

! 5.515 ! 

5.510 

Census of 1901 

, < Sikhs 

5.578 

5,900 1 

5,590 

' 

( Muhammadans .. 

5,208 

5,230 

5,262 
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of females to every CHA p j c* 
1 ,000 males under five — - / 

years as returned in Population, 
the census of 1901. Sex. 

The proportions of 
the sexes at birth have 
already been given un- 
der vital statistics on 
p. 53. In both reli- 
gions, Hindus (who 
include Sikhs) and 
Muhammadans, the 
number of male births 
exceeds the number of 
female. This excess however is not sufficient to explain the low pro- 
portion of female children under 1 and it will be obseived that the 
proportion under 5 is even lower than it is in the first year of 
life. This replies to all religions except the Sikhs, among whom the 
proportion is the same for both periods. When the figures for castes 
are considered the proportion is seen to be still lower in certain cases, 

as the figures in the 

o 

margin show. The 
figures for tribes are 
less significant, the 
Jat tribes being much 
broken up in this Dis- 
trict, and no one tribe 
being very numerous. 


Tear of life. 

All re- 
ligions 

1 Hindus 

i 

. Sikhs 

Muham- 

madans. 

i 

Under 1 year 

501 

l ! 

810 

709 

| 024 

1 aud under 2 . i 

853 

j 817 

705 

] 

; Duo 

2 .. ., 3 .. ! 

i SIS 

825 

1 700 

012 

l 

! 

_t 

« ’» » * 

1 ! 
| 803 | 

! S2* 

[ 730 

033 

4 ,, ,, o ... 

goo 

787 


S73 

Total 0 — 5 ... 

8 4S 

1 i 

821 | 

1 

Ld 

013 


- - - 


Fe'htdcfi r 

1,000 


Total 
populsi* : 
tiun. j 

rubles. 


Caste. 

Between 

; Arall 


i 

1 

i 

0-5 j 5-12 

ages. 

i 

I 

Hindu Jafs ... ... I 

1 

83,843 

j 

004 013 

i or' 

Sikh Jats ... ... | 

81,824 1 

041 50/ 

: 747 


Civil Condition. 


Betrothal (kiirnidhi) among Hindus takes place when the girl 
is a yoar old or after. She may not belong to the hoy’s clan, his 
mother’s, his father’s mother’s or his mother’s mother’s clan. Her 
parents send the priest ( imrnhit) or barber to look out for a 
suitable husband, who ought not to be more than half as old again 
as the girl. As a rule, nothing definite is known as to who the 
husband will be till the messenger lias made his report. If the 
girl’s parents approve of his choice, they send by him a rupee and 
seven dates to the boy’s parents. These call their near friends 
and relations together who express their congratulations. The 
gifts are put into the boy’s lap, who also eats part of the dates. 
Presents are given to the family menials, and tho messenger gets 
one rupee as his fee, and a present of some rmall coins, which 
have been passed round the boy’s head by way of removing any- 
thing unlucky to which he may be exposed. This ceremony is 
known as vdrnd. The go-between is next sent back with a rupee, 
some henna, concrete sugar, and skeins of colored thread to be 
plaited in the girl’s hair as a sign of her being betrothed ; and 


Betrothal 
among Hin- 
dus. 

Purser , 3, 28. 
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these presents on his return are placed in her lap. No month is 
forbidden for betrothals. But for marriages, Asa, Katik, Poh and 
Chet are unlawful, unless the first nine days of the half year fall in 
Asa or Chet, when these days are lawful. 


The proper month is fixed by the Brahman (pddhd), as 
is supposed, by means of astrology or divination. The marriage 
ceremony may take place any time after the girl is 5 years 
old, but between 8 and 10 is the correct age. The boy’s 
father is informed of the time fixed, and of the number of 
guests he may bring with him. Shortly before the marriage, a 
religious ceremony, called shdnt, is performed by the parents at 
their homes. The nine planets (including Rahu and Ketu are 
worshipped, and Brahmans are fed. A lock of the girl’s hair is 
rubbed with oil by the barber’s wife, who gets a present, called 
tel talwdi, of one pice from each of the girl’s relations and friends 
who are present. At the same time, the bride is presented with 
bone, sometimes ivory, bracelets and a gold nose-ring by her 
mother’s parents. An offering of a rupee is made at some dharm- 
sdla or temple, where the bridegroom pays his devotion by putting 
his head on the ground. Then a sort of crown with a fringe of 
brass (rarely gold) wire hanging down in front is placed on his 
head, and he is mounted on a horse. His sister or cousin holds 
the bridle and gets a present for doing so. Small donations are 
also made to the inevitable menials (for whose special benefit 
people seem to be born, get married and die), and the poor ; and 
the procession sets forth, accompanied by music and wedding 
Quests dressed in their best clothes. Only men and boys form the 
procession. There are no women. On arriving at the girl’s 
village, the party are met by the chief men, and conducted to a 
suitable place where they can rest. After nightfall, they go with 
fire-works and music to the bride’s house where they are met by 
her father, who gives the bridegroom’s father some money and 
articles of clothing, and in return receives for the bride a cane- 
basket, called sohdgpitdri, containing a paper parcel tied with 
colored thread, and stamped with the mark of a hand in red, and 
containing a silver head-boss, a long silver ring, a comb, a silk 
cord for tying the hair, colored thread, and cloves and carda- 
moms covered with silver-foil. This ceremony is known as 
peshkdra , and is an occasion for further donations, and winds up 
with a feast, after which the actual marriage, called Idnwdn, takes 
place, after midnight. A framework (bedt) of four posts is 
erected, about five feet high and four feet square. It is not 
roofed, but at one side there is a cross bar at the top, and on this 
representations of birds, as sparrows and parrots, are stuck. Inside 
a square ( chaiik ) is formed by four lines of flour, and this is divided 
into smaller compartments by cross lines of flour. Inside each 
compartment is placed a little flour covered with red color. Over 
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the square a chair a> is placed on which the bride sits. The bride- — - 

groom takes his seat beside her on it. The priest ( padha ) performs Population, 
religious ceremonies, reciting sacred formulas {mantra), ringing a Marriage, 
bell and keeping up a small fire inside the ledi, made, if possible, 
with wood of the dhdk tree {butoa frondosa), and further fed with 
clarified butter and sweet oil. When he has done, the clothes of 
the bride and bridegroom are tied together, and they walk four 
times round the chaufc and fire, he in front and she behind. This 
circumambulation is called fhera. The ceremony is then complete. 

Alms are distributed, and fees again paid ; and the bridegroom’s 
party withdraws. Next morning, the married couple are seated 
on a cot, and the bride’s dower, consisting of clothes, household 
utensils, ornaments, cash, a bed and stool, are given by her parents 
to the girl. The marriage party is then feasted and dismissed. 

In some cases, the dower is not given till a day later, and then 
the guests are entertained for an extra day. The girl is sent at 
once in a sort of palanquin to her husband’s house, and stays 
three days there, after which she returns to her parents till grown 
up, when she goes back at once to her husband. It is considered 
disgraceful for a girl’s parents to take money for her when given 
in marriage. They rarely do so, and then in secret as far as 
possible. 

Widow-marriage may take place with any one with whom 
a first marriage is permissible ; but, as a rule, the first husband’s 
brother takes the widow to wife, and very often after they have 
been already on very intimate terms. The priest (pMhx) or 
Sikh Sddh covers them with a sheet, or they may do this them- 
selves. Then the Pddha performs religious ceremonies or the 
84dh reads part of the Qranth, the sheet is withdrawn, and after 
Uie distribution of sweetmeats, the ceremony is over. 

The Deputy Commissioner (Colonel Gurdon) wrote as follows 

in his Census Report of 1881 

"Among Hindus and Sikhs girls are generally married between the 
ages of 7 and 12 years— the shdstras laying great stress upon the necessity 
to marry a girl before or immediately upon attaining puberty, after which 
it is, of course, a great disgrace for her to remain in her father’s house. 

Among Muhammadans, viz., Sayyids, Moghals, Path 4ns, marriages of the 
girls rarely if ever take place before the aga of 15 years, ltaius, Jats, 

Awans, both Hindu and Muhammadan, adopt the limits for age observed 
by Hindus. Among Hindus, as a rule, according to custom, m onog imy 
exists, and a second wife is only in very rare instances married for the 
purposes of issue, supposing the first wife to be bamm. Muhammalans, 
such as Sayyids, Moghals, PathtLns and others, marry two and three wives 
frequently, and of coarse are allowed four by the shir a. A* regards 
remarriages of widows, the only olasses that re-mirry are Jats, Lohars, 

Jhinwars, Tarkhans, Malitams, who are allowed by tlieir custom to go 

(1) This is not a ohair on which the bride ani briiagrooni 3ifc bub twi fcmkdt-j > < > 

made of sarkanda turned upside down on wbioh each of thorn g its. Tii 3 ah £u*g& alb* 

on the right ha ad. basket wni tkft IwridtJ^coom oa tao loft, bat t’rsy clu'iji wbja 

Citron, are overt 
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through the ceremony of kareica, Among Mnsalmans — with the exception 
of Sayyids, Mogliah, Patliaus, Shekhs and Rajputs — all women re-marry. 

Among all the inferior castes, who are, in short, Shudras, when one S' 
brother dies the widow is not allowed to go out of the family, but is 
claimed by one of the other brothers, who looks upon lier as belonging to 
the family", money having been spent upon her ; and litigation in the 
Courts, both m Civil and Criminal sides, to enforce these supposed rights, 
frequently takes place. I mention the Crinimal as well as Civil Courts, 
since it is not an uncommon matter for a brulmr to prosecute his Bister- 
in-law and any second husband she may take for bigamy; because she has 
failed to transfer her affections to the surviving brother — the existing 
marriage tie of the widow being of course a myth, and resting alone in the 
imagination of the la v e InubaicVs brother's mind, who would retain his 
sister-in-law for his own marital claims and rights as a i household chattel/ 
Polyandry does not exist even among the very lowest castes of the people. 

As regards prohibited degrees in marriage the Muhammadan 
law is followed. Betrothal may take place at any time, but usually 
does not till the children are a year old. The matter is first of all 
settled by the women of the two families, and then the men agree. 

Either the girl’s parents invite the boy’s father to their house, and _ 
present him with some cotton-cloth (called in this case reza ) 9 or 
else they send it to him with a rupee, and an uneven number of V 
dates by the Brahman, or barber, or genealogist (ntirrist). Only 
converted Rajputs employ Brahmans. Ordinary agriculturists send 
only sugar. If a messenger is sent, the boy’s father, on his arrival, 
collects his friends and relations and distributes sweetmeats. The 
gifts brought are presented, and some of those eatable tasted by 
the boy. The messenger gets a rupee as his fee, and also receives 
some money for the menials of the girl’s family. He is then 
dismissed. If, as sometimes happens, a woman assumes the role of 
go-between, ; she is presented with a full suit of clothes (tewar) 
consisting of three pieces, a shawl, tunic and petticoat. Marriage 
follows betrothal at various ages among the different tribes. 

Arams marry their children while still quite young; Jats 
rather later than Arams ; Rajputs when nearly grown up, and 
Pathans not till they are quite grown up. The giiTs parents fix 
the day, and announce it to the boy's parents, generally by the 
b * rber. Before the wedding, the bride and bridegroom are anointed 
with perfumed oil on at least three day*. When the appointed 
time has come, the girl’s hand* and feet are stained with henna, 
and she is decked out in her best domes and jewels to await the 
arrival of the bridegroom, who is also attired in his best and wear a 
the marriage-fringe. The ceremony takes place at night, and is 
performed by the KdJ who repeats the Muhammadan creed, as 
do those present who know it. Then the bridegroom is asked if 
he will take the girl with such a dowry. On his answer in the 
affirmative, the bride is a*ked if she consents, and if she does, the 
ceremony of nihah. or marriage, i* complete. When the parties & 
are too young to know what they are doing, they are represented 
by v anil* or agents. After the ceremony, the boy*s father give 
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the, customary fees to the girl’s family menials, and her parents 
and grandparents give him whatever dowry they can afford, rarely 
worth more than Rs. 10 or 12, The girl goes home with her 
husband, and stays with him three days. She then returns to her 
parents, and remains with them till grown up, when she is sent 
at once to her husband. There is no difference between a first and 
second marriage. 

As regard* female infanticide Colonel Guidon wrote in 1881 as 

follows : — 

“The villages of Koletab, Clink Auchan, Dosanj Kalan, Rurka Kalan, 
Bundaln, Jarcliala, Snmt i&l, Bilga, in the Phillaur Tabsd, and Pharala 
in the Xawndinhr r Tnbs 1, me f suspected 5 of perpetrating f« malo infanti- 
cide, princir ally because uiukr the >.kh regime they used to kill their 
temale child* on o-ento rhe expenses of marriage ceremonies, and 
looking upon themsKves as high caste Jata ; but surveillance is more or 
less exercised under the present Government, and probably there are few, 
if any, cases of legu’ar female infanticide. It is, however, easy enough to 
evade justice, if leqniied, by systeuat.e mabnutriii' n of female infants ; 
and no doubt everywhere, more or less, tl e lives of female infants are o£ 
less value than those of males, and this probably accounts somewhat for 
the lelative dispiopcrtion in the sexes; nevertheless, qualified by the 
^bove remarks, it cannot be said that infanticide exists in the district. 
Religion has iv t- ing to do with the less careful nutrition of female 
child - en than of mules. As ahejtly stated, if the crime does exist, it is 
merely amon^ J at s who lo^k upon selves a* something superior in 
cas^e or got to tln-i-r brethren, and find co* si quently female offspring* 
rather a thug in the market, i \ supei fl’iou-f’ 

According to Mr. Purser (8, 84) the principal villages accused 
of this crime are Jamsher * in Jullundur, a Gii village ; Phurrila, 
in Xawashahr,. owned by Athwal Jars, who call themselves “Great 
Jats”; the Sahota village of Kiileta, ,1) in Phillaur; Dorinj Kalan {l ' 
owned by Dosanj ; Rurka Kal:in <}) owned by trindh/s; Bundala {U 
owned by Bassf Jats; Jandiala' 1 * belonging to Jauhals ; Samra n) 
owned by the Sam ‘J clan, and Bilga, 11 .a Sanghcra village, all in the 
Phillaur Tahsil. *“ These are all large and thriving villages, indeed 
among the largest and very best estates in the District. There are 
other villages of the *ame clan- concerning whom no suspicion 
exists, so the practice is more probably due to local and special 
reasons than to any tribal or clan custom. It may be noted that, 
except Bilga, all these villages lie near Pliagwdra, a Bed! strong- 
hold, and that the Bed is reuctGed dniiale infanticide is well known. 
■When steps were taken, in 1883, to put a stop to this custom, the 
Bedfs of Phagwara figured prominently, but no mention was made 
of, any Jat villages in Jullundur being suspected, though it was 
Said that u some self-styled superior orders of Jats scarce known 
m this Doah, but strong in the Main ha. were guilty." (Selection* 
from the Public Correspondence of the Administration tor the 
-vnV f '- / __ 

(1) Proclaimed under tbe Femala lift;.:. oil* her ^T TT bv Pitr A? C^ve^nift rV 

Notification Vo Bln, d»rcd s St h Fpbr^rv W" 
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CHAP- 1, C. Affairs of the Punjab, Vol. I., p. 391, and especially p. 484.)’* 
Population. Mr. M. "W. Fenton, Deputy Commissioner, writing in 1903, said 

Female in. “ Enquiries made by District Officers since 1894 go to Bhow that in 
fanticide. t j, e a b ove roentioDpd laige Tillages the crime of infanticide is not merely 
suspected but is admittedly existent and is becoming more prevalent. 
Thu ugh sub-division of land, the Jat proprietors become poorer, the 
Malthusian motive becomes stronger, and the girls are sacrificed in 
order that loans raised for their marriage expenses may not encumber the 
land descending to the sons. The birth of a daughter is regarded as the 
equivalent of a decree for Be. 2,000 against the father. It is usually the 
grandmother (father's mother) and the midwife who get rid of the poor 
inf? n . The methods most resorted to are starvation, or starvation fol- 
lowed by a glut of milk, which causes severe colic, or exposure to the 
weather ; but when hasty measures are desired the poor infant is placed 
in a lnrge jar, the cover is put on and not removed till the child haa been 
suffocated. 

Police supervision has proved useless as the crime is so easy to 
conceal, and the lower ranks of the police are so venal. The existence of 
a dispensary presided over by a Hospital Assistant in Burka Kalin haa 
al.-o failed to check the mortality of female infants as the children are not 
brought to the dispensary for treatment. The people themselves, while 
admitting the evil say that the only remedy is the enforcement by crimi- 
nal process of the observance of a maximum scale for marriage expenses.” 

All the nine villages mentioned by Mr. Purser were proclaimed 
under the Female Infanticide Act in 1884, but the results of this 
action do not appear, from the Census returns of 1901, to have been 
very successful. Detailed discussion of the figures would be ont of 
place here, but it may be mentioned that in Rurka Kalan for ex- 
ample the Sindhu Jats returned 138 boys to 61 girls under 5, 
although the Jats in that village had in 1896-1900 registered 242 
male to 2 ’ 4 female births. They had also registered 127 female to 
53 male infant deaths, pointing to extreme neglect of female infant 
life. In other villages, notably Pawadra, the figures were also un- 
satisfactory. Lastly other castes, such as the Hindu Rajpdts and 
Khatris and the Muhammadan Khojas and Nais showed a more or 
less unsatisfactory ratio of female children under 5. 

Language. 

i,an£ma?e. Panjabi immensely preponderates, being returned by over 98 
per cent, of the people and it is the only language of the agricul- 
tural population. If the Eastern or true Panjabi be regarded aa 
mainly divided between the Manjha and Malwa types, the Panjabi 
of the Jullimdur Doab, while for the most part approximating to 
the Manjha language, doubtless more or less assumes the character 
of the Malwa as one approaches the Sutlej. But this has not yet 
been worked out : Mr. Purser only observes that he has been told 
that there is a great difference between the language as spoken 
ia Nakodar and about Rah on in Nawashahr. The second part of 
the Panjabi Batchit (the text-book for the H. S. Panjabi Examine- 
fcion) is written in the dialect, of the Jullnndur Do4b, 
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Tribes and Castes and Leading Families. 

The principal tribes of this District are Hindu and Sikh Jats, 
found everywhere ; Muhammadan Jats, found chiefly to the south- 
east of Kahon in the Bet lowlands of the Sutlej ; Arams chiefly 
in Nakodar; A wans in Jullundur; Saims in Nawashahr : Rajputs— 
sub-divided into Ghorewaha in Nawashahr, Manj in Jullundur 
and some Mahtons in Jullundur ; Kambohs in Nakodar ; Gujars 
in all tahsils, but very few in Jullundur ; Dogars principally in 
Nakodar and Phillaur. 

The Jats are by far the most important section of the popu- 
lation in every way. They form more than one-fifth of the 
inhabitants of the District, and own in whole or in major part 
half the villages. In extensive agriculture they are unsurpassed 
and equalled by few. In fact, here, as in other places, a man of 
this tribe does not call himself a Jat, but a ::aminddv. or agri- 
culturist, if he does not give the name of his clan. 

The Hindu and Sikh Jat villages are found all over the 
District, but are comparatively very few on the Bein in Nawa- 
shahr, and hardly in clue proportion on the same stream in the 
Nakodar uplands. Along the Sutlej, they are scantily represented, 
except in the south-west of Nakodar, where the Sirdars of the 
Kang clan of this tribe were formerly in great strength. The 
Muhammadan Jats are found chiefly in the alluvial plain of the 
Sutlej where a large group of about 28 Mussalman Jat ’villages is 
found chiefly to the east of Rahon ; again in the south-west of the 
Nakodar Bet, where they are hemmed in on one side by the Hindu 
Jat block and on the other by Muhammadan Rajputs ; and lastly, 
in the north of the Jullundur Tahsil, mostly along the Kingra cho 
or in its neighbourhood. It thus appears that the Mussalman 
Jats, like Gujars and Dogars, go after water. They undoubtedly 
own villages where at present there are no traces of water, but 
the rule holds good generally. 

The Muhammadan Jats are usually considered inferior to 
their Hindu and Sikh name-sakes as cultivators. They rank with 
Gujars in this respect. They have not yet so completely emerged 
from the pastoral state as the others, as is shown by the situation 
of their villages : and the damp, enervating climate must tend to 
deteriorate the physical and, in consequence, moral vigour of the 
inhabitants of the river lowlands. The Hindu Jats are, Mr. 
Barkley says, “ generally disciples of Pfr Sultan Sarwar of Nigaha 
on the Derajat Frontier, and are distinguished from the Sikhs 
chiefly by the use of tobacco and by shaving their heads. They 
are called Mona Jats in contradistinction to Sikh Jats.” He also 
says, “ many of the Jat clans lay claim to a Rajptit origin, while 
others have no tradition of any period when they were other 
than Jats.” 
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Mr. Barkley adds, “ a few only of the older elans hare no tradi- 
tions of their first settlement in this Doab. Some came from the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges or Delhi, others from the Reehna or 
Bari Doab, and a few say that they came from Garli Ghazni, which 
they believe to be the city and fort of that name in Afghanistan, 
though the name may really be a reminiscence of the Gajnl or 
Gajnipur, the site of which has been pointed out by Major-General 
Cunningham near Rawalpindi.” They are sub-divided into an 
enormous number of clans or go A. but very often the name of an 
al, or sub-division of a got, is taken for the name of a clan. Large 
tracts of country, each occupied by villages of one got, are not 
found here as they are in other parts of the count yv. The nearest 
approach to such a state of things is met with m the Phillaur 
'Tahsil, where there are a cluster of feihota a iliages about Kuleta 
(Barapind), it-elf a very large estate hek-neiny almost entirely 
to this elan. 



The following account of the Jat clam of the District is 
chiefly taken from note? left by Mr. Barklev:— - 


A n]la 

Anlikh 

Badaioha 

Bagri 

Bains 


Bajw» Bal 

Basra 


Bits 


Anjla Jats hold Muthadda Kalan and Khnrd, rear Masani and Anjla ne*r 
Bilga in Tahsil Phillaur, Nahiraaz.in in Tabs. I Mnwashabr and Kambara 
in Tahsil JuRucdnr, 

. Anlakh Jats ho’d Auia**h r.ntl ha’f Dlojrar in Tahsil Xakodar. 

. . Bftdaicha .Tats hold Ilir.t’hall T»l*$ i N rt vrn«?l }•’ r, R*rnpur in Tahsil Phil- 
laur, and part of . v .;» dha"".va'i : of Tahsil Nakodar, in which tb© 

Jagir'ars nf Shahkot u*d Bl.an u*t& 1 are also of this clan. 

... Bagri Jats hold Coak Ka an and r hnk VTaindal in Tahsil Nakodar, and part 
oF Kbusrapnr near Kartarpur k-j come from Chak Waindal) in 

Tahsil Jullundur. 

... Bai-) nr Bains Jats hold Bains, Mam* t hi ir-l iud shares in Maz&ra Kalan, 
Shahatpur, 1 ur umazara, Chr.k Eds '!» pur T.akha, Malnh «nd Mahmud* 
pur in t:.e N.iwashalr Tahsil, and A .ndnaulah, Mnhaddipur and Bare* 
wa , " tar tho N bu : e v >>f the JiTIanT j Tahsil. Muhammadan Bains 
Jat* por»r:ii8 of S *prpr.r and Khc'pur in the same tahsil. The 
Alawa’pur Si< oars are Jats, whose ancestor left Mahilpur in the 

Hoshiarf ur District, i • » : <»neration9 ago. and settled atJal!&(near 

Sfrhmd) in the Nabha S’ r- 

... Bajwa Jats hold Eajwa K *i n and Khnrd in the bet of Tahsil Nakqdar- 
Bal Jats hold Bal Kohna a-' ? Xuwa n Tahsil Nakodar and Akalpur in 
that of Phillaur. 

Basra Jats are found at Bangali and Pmarpur in Tahsil Phillaur and Mahli 
in Tahsil Nawasbahr, Peru nenr Jullundur City, and Hlmsinghpara, 
Ghassanwal? and Nurpnr near Kartarpur. The Chaudhris of Phagw£ra 
were of th:< rarv. 7n the last century one of them named Tilok Cband 
married Bihi i bandar, the grand-daughter of Ala Singh, the founder 
of the Patiala S r ;*re. She succeeded on her husband’s death to hi* pro- 
perty and his authority, and in 1874 A. D, went to Patiala to put an end 
to the distracted state into which that coumry had fallen under her 
cousin Maharaja Sahib Singb, and seems in practice to have directed th© 
administration almost up to the date of her d^ath, 7 years afterwards. 
Her brother- in law, Chuhar Mai, who :s said to have been ft leper* 
eventually succeeded her at Phagwara "it in 1803 A.D, his widow was 
deprived of it by Ranjit Singb, who ga^e it in exchange to Fatah Singh 
Ahlawalia. The Basra proprietors have since been ejected from Phag- 
w&ra by the Kapurthala authorities, and have settled in the village of 
Mahli in the neighbouring British Territory. 

Basai Jats hold Bundala, a village paying Rs. 8,800 land revenue, Shv- 
arapar, BJssian and Brr Bassfan and part of Mithra in Phillanr ; SteewAl 
Jliiilptir Mttbarakpur (resident in Kular) and Bassian io Xiko^ tp*i 
half Daulatpur and one patfi of Sarmastpur in Jullundur Tahsil, 
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... Bhullar Jats are found at Bhullar in the Phillaur Tahsil, Bhullar in the 
Nakodar Tahsil, and Maullar in tha’ of Jullundur. 

... Biring or Birin Jats hold Jandhak Fimzpur, Raipur, LaJumazara and 
Nyamazara in Tahail N awash ahr. Being Jats, who hold part of Chak 
Belsa in the same Tahsil, are peihaps tht. same. 

... Birk Jats hold Biik and Jajjumazara in the Phillaur Tahsil, Birowal in 
that of Nawashahr, and nhnre in Reru in that of Jullundor. Those of 
Birk settled Here trom Chnharkhana in Gujranwula, in which district this 
clan of Jats, there called Vizk, is very numerous, 600 or 650 (?) years ago, 
and were afterwards - 1 into 4 paths, th*» proprietors of one cf which 
emigrated and .-ettl d .. /wal near Jadalu. 

... Bopara Jats hold Bopaiai ...1 share m Je*o>\ al and Bir Jetowal in Tahsil 
Phiilaur, and hold half P , igpur in Tahsil Jullundur. 

Chahil Jats hold Sangwal no ; pa. tor K.-iui .ddinper in Jullundur Tahsil, 
Darapnr in Phillaur Tahsil, chahil .'~r ‘1 1 ’v.v.dpar, h .If Talwendi near 
Banram anl ?>art of Chahil near Musepai _:i 2 'awash •• hr Tahsil. 

,,, Chhokar Ja’s> ’’ol 1 Chhokaran Turat^ nds Pasla and parts of Jetowal, 

Blr Jetowal -nd Mo'*hampnr in Phillaur Tahsil, Munder in Nawashahr 
and parr of Bh . pu in Jullundur Tahsil. 

,,, Chima Jats ho J i ji .-a Kalan and part » f Cfcima Khurd near Nurmahal, 
and Chioia Kalun and tChurd near Masa r u, .-di in the Phillaur Tahsil. 
Chatta Jats, a clan a^eiated with them in the Gujraawala District, hold 
two-thirds of Dkandowal m Nakodar Tahsd. 

Dadhrf Jat3 hold Muhaddipnr, PauDtpur, and Bhfkhiwal of Fattehgarh in 
the bet of the Nawashahr Tahsil. 

... Deo Jats hold part of Rasulpur in Tahsil Nawashahr, part of Tut Sher 
Singh in Tahsil Nakodar, and Larohi in Tahsil Jullundur. 

Dhadda Jats hold Dhadda near Laroha m Tahsil Jullundur, and at Dhadda. 
Daulatpur, Dhadda Haripur and Dhadda Lahna in Tahsil Nakodar. 

... Dhesi Jats hold the large villages of Kan a Dhesian and Sang Dhesian in the 
Phillaur Tahsil, and that of Raipur near Jamsher in Jullundur. Tho 
villages iu the Phillaur Talisil are named after the founders, Kana and 
Sang, who came from the neighbourhood of Delhi about 150 years ago. 

. . Dhaliwal Jats hold Kangniwala and Rupowal and shares in Nurmahal, 
Bakapur, Mansurpur, Sultanpur, and Naicha in the Phillaur Tahsil, shares 
in Dhaliwal, Bilechan, and Kankrah Kila iu Nakodar, two pa tti s of Kala- 
bakra in Jullundur, Nangal and shares in Punutnaza r a and Malpur iu 
Nawashahr. They are one of the predominant castes in the Ferozepore 
District ami the adjoining Patiala and Nabha territory. 

... Dhillon Jats ho d DinLcrean t -^owali and parts of Hasan Mundah and 
Kishangarh iu Jullundar Tahsil, Bara and parts of Jafirpnr and Jalalpur 
Kalan in Nakodar Tahsil and Mandi and part of Moshampur in tho 
Phillaur Tahsil. 

, ,, Dhindsa Jats hold Moron and Dhindsa in Phillaur Tahsil, Rahpa near Mu» 
i kandpur and pait of Mahmudpur near Awar in Nawashahr Tahsil, and 
| part of Biaspind in Jullundur Tahsil. 

Dosanj Jats hold Doianj Kalan, Khokejwal, three-fourths of Pawadara in 
the Phillaur Tahsil and Dosanj aud a share in Khatkar Kalan in that of 
Nawashahr. At Pawadara they say they came from the Bangar towards 
the Ganges, but do not know the exact locality. 

Dale or Dileo Jats hold Partapura, Khusrupur and oneHourth Moshampur 
in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Garcha Jats hold Garcha, half Sal Kalan and part of Malka in the Nawashahr 
Tahsil, and part of JVijah in that of Pniliaur. 

G .rliDvai Jut? hold par:s of Jafirpur and Kankrah Kila in the Nakodar 
Tahsil and Kot iu that oi Phillaur. 

The Goraya Jats of Goraya, Surja and Daliwal in the Phillaur Tahsil ara 
regarded as a sub-divi-uon or family (a/) of the Dhillon Jats. 

,,, Gosal Jats hold Ratinda, Sukar and Gosal all in the Nawashahr Tabsil. 

Gil Jats hold two out of six fattis in Jamsher Tahsil, Jullundur, Gii, half of 
Adbagil, and part of Kishangarh in the same Tahsil, Gil and part of 
Khanpur in Nakodar Tahsil, Lindra in Phillaur Tahsil and part of Mahal 
Khurd near Awar in Nawashahr Tahsil. Muhammadan Gils hold Kadiaa 
near Taiwan in Phillaur. That they have loug beau settled in this district, 
appears from the statement of the Sindhus of Rurka Kalan that they were 
brought there by Gi! Jats. * They are also one of the principal Jat tribes in. 
the Ferozepore Distuet. 

Her Jats are found at Her and Kofcla Heran in the Nakodar Tahsil, at Padi 
Jagfr and Kale in the Phillaur Tahail, and they share in Malpur near Awar 
in the Nawashahr Tahail. Two-thirds of Alimpur in Jullundur Tahsil are 
f held by Muhammadan Her Jats. At Her in tha NaJiodar Tahsil a very 
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old Jat village, they have no tradition of their first settlement. They any 
they have held the village for 1,000 years which must be understood as 
meaning simply a period of indefinite duration. # m 

Ithwal Jats hold Pharala and shares in Basulpur and Musepur in tie 
Nawashahr Tahsil, and hold Chitti and share in Khojpur in that of Julian- 

Jandher Jats hold part of Sarmastpur in Jallundur Tahsil. At Talwandi 
Jandher and Ukhara in the same Tahsil, they are Muhammadans. 

Janhal Jats hold Jandiala, a village paying Bs. 11,009 land revenue, and 
Janhal and share in Sonar Kalan Adhikali in the PhiUaur Tahsil, hold 
Mabalke (near Jandiala) in the Nakodar Tahsil, Saiempur Masandso, 
(where they are styled Masand, as they are the agents of the Guru of 
Anandpur for the receipt of the offerings made by bia disciples), and part 
of Gopalpur or Bidhipur in the Jullandor Tahsil. 

Jhaja Jats hold Jbaja Kalan and part of Jhaja Khurd in Tahsil PhiUaur and 
part of Gahlmaz£ri in Tahsil Nawashahr. 

JhangarJats hold Mukandpur, Jagatpur, Baghaurah Jhangar and three, 
fourths Laroka in the Nawashahr Tahsil ; Dialpur in that of PhiUaur and 
Jaffal and Kishanpur in that of Jollandur. The jagfrdarof Mukandpor is 
of this family, and is usually called Chaudhri, his family having held that 
position here” before the Sikh conquest, when he took advantage of his 
position to make himself master of the surrounding country. 

Kang Jats are found at Kang Sahibu and Kang in the north of the Nako- 
dar Tahsil, Kang Chela aod Kang Jassa, Kallar Kalan and Khurd, Kotab* 
Mir&jwala and Domana in the S. W. of the same TahBil, Ksng Ja^fr in 
Phillanr, Kang near Kahon Kharkhuwal, and half the village of Kulthan 
in Nawashahr, and in Jallundur Tahsil Kalakhera, Kotli Baghbacan and 
Sarmastpur are shared between them and other proprietors, Most of the 
Sikh Sirdars of the Nakodar Tahsil either belong to this got t or were 
connected with it by marriage when they established their authority there. 
Tara Singh Ghaiba, who was their leader at ths time of the conquest, 
was himself of this race, and a native of Kang on the Sutlej, where it is 
said 18 Sirdars at one time resided j but on the village being swept away 
by the river, they dispersed, and established themselves in their separate 
jdgirs on both sides of the river, Kang Jassa was founded in the lands 
which remained belonging to the old town. They have a tradition that 
they originally came from Garh Ghazni to the Punjab, They are found in 
all the districts of the old Amritsar Division. 

Kaler Jats bold Kaleran, N 6 rpur, and two-thirds of Sirhal Kazian in the 
Nawashahr Tahsil, part of Mithra in that of Phillaur, part of Khanpur in 
that of Nakodar and N usi in that of J ullundnr. 

Kalera Jats hold Khankhanan and Lakhpur in Tahsil Nawashahr. 

Kalon or Kalu Jats hold Cnakrala, Mustfapur, Kalw&n and part of Aima, all 
near Karfcarpur in the Jullundur Tahsil. 

Kalla Jats (Muhammadan) are found with others at Pachhranga in the same 
Tahsilr and Hindus at Mutafallu in Phillaur Tahsil, The name ia perhaps 
a modification of the last. 

Kandhaula Jats hold Hapowal and parts of Kama, Musepur, and Punumaiara 
in Tahsil Nawashahr and Kandhaula Khurd near Bilga and parts of 
Kandhaula and Phabu wan in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Khangura Jats hold Naoumazara, Ladha Ganja and pares of Samrarf and 
Mahal in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Khatkar Jats hold Mangowal, Khatkar Khurd and parts of Khanpur, Ab- 
dullahpur and Bahirwal in the Nawashahr Tahail, and part of Moshsmpor 
in that of Phillaur. 

Khaira Jats hold three-fourths of Adampur, and Khaira near Kartarpor in 
Tahsil Jullundur, Kbaira, on the Sutlej, and part of Mulawal Khaira in 
Tahsil Nakodar and Khaira in Tahsil Phillaur. 

, Khela Jats hold Mawai, Khela and Banwen and part of Naiohah in Tahsil 
Phillaur. 

, Khosa Jats hold Khosa, Sojauwaf* and Kotla Suraj Mall in Tahsil Nakodar, 
and part of Gopalpur or Bidhipur in Tahsil Jallundur. For this elan, see 
’ Ferozepore Gazetteer. 

, \ Kular Jats hold Kular, Fattahpur aud Nauraugpur, in the Nakodar Tahsil. 

. i Kuuar Jats hold Burhi, three-fourths Dhanipind and part of Dhundow&l 
in the Phillaur Tahsil. 

. Latli Jats hold Lallian Kalan and Lallian Khurd or Khoda Lallian, and a 
share in Nizamuddinpur, aud hold the lauds of Bimpur Lalliatt as 

1 hereditary cultivators, all in the Jullundur Tahsil j iu that of Phillaur 
they hold Lallian near Barapind, and there are also a few amongst the 
proprietors of Takkhar. 
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... Lidhar Jats hold Lidhran and part of Glnigh in the Jnllaudur Tahsil, 
Lidliar Kalan in that of Nawashahr, and Lidhar Khurd and Thalia in 
that of Phillaur. The jagirdars of Thalia are of this clan, Maha Singh 
of Lidhar, about 6 miLs off, where family still holds property, having 
established himself at Thalia when the Sikhs conquered this Doab. 

... Mahal Jats hold Mahal Gahlan, three-fifths Kama, part of Mahal Khurd 
near Awar in the Nawashahr Tahsil, part of Mahal in the Phillaur Tahsil, 
and Bajab in the Jullundur Tahsil. 

... Malhi Jats hold Malhian Kalan and Khurd and half Bilechan in Nakodar 
Tahsil, part of Atta in that of Phillaur, and part of Malhian in that of 
Jullundur. 

... Man Jats hold Banga and Chak Mahi Das, and shares in Mazara Kalan in 
Tahsil Nawashahr, hold Katana in Phillaur, Udhowal, Bir Udhowal, and 
one-third Baloki in the b* t of Tahsil Nakodar, and one-sixth of Jamsber 
in Jallundur, The proprietors of Banga settled there from Mausa in 
the Bhatinda conntry, now belonging to Patiala. The founder, Chuhar 
Mall, was a Suit ini or Mona Jat, i.e„ a follower of Sultan Sarwur. He is 
said to have been a contemporary of Guru Govind, and to have acquired 
Banga and the neighbouring country by purchase. He held 60 or 70 
villages, for which he paid revenue to Delhi. Sirdar Dharm Singh of 
Amritsar took the country about Bunga from him and from the Kotgarh 
Sirdar. 

Chak Mahi Das in Nawashahr and Tutamazara in the Hoshiarpur Knndhi 
were founded by ilahi Das aud Deoraj, two brothers of the Man got 
originally from Dhada in Hoshiarpur, who got the land from Adina Beg. (1) 

There are said to have been originally 12 Man Jat villages near Baloka the 
people of whom left the neighbourhood. Some of them settled at 
Kishanpura across the Sutlej, and the existing village was settled by 
Man Jats from that place and Arams from Alowal near Nakodar. 

... Mander Jats hold Shujawalpur, Ramochak and Chak Mander, and part of 
Gahlmazari in Tahsil Nawashahr. 

... Mathon Jats hold Raswali and Sitalpur in Jullundur Tahsil, part of Baga in 
Nakodar Tabsil and part of Badapur in that of Phillaur. 

... Mulana Jats (Muhammadans) hold Burj Sherpur, Jodhuwal, Mithewal and 
Mallikwal in the bet of Tahsil Nawashahr. 

... Nahal Jats hold Nahalan and Dulike in the Jullundur Tahsil, Adhi in that 
of Nakodar and part of Nahal near Nurmahal in that of Phillaur. 

... Nagre Jats hold Kohala in Tahsil Jullundur, Jabowa I in Tahsil Nawa- 
shahr, and Nagra, near Bilga in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Nijjar Jats hold one patti of Jamsher, Nijran, Goindpur, Knrali, Pindori Nij- 
ran, Kathar, Masamyan and Diyanatpur, all in Tahsil Jullundur, the last 
four villages adjoining the Hoshiarpur border. 

... Nipal Jats hold Lalluwat, Alaliwala and Muodi Kasu in the S. W. of the 
Nakodar Tahsil. 

... Pahal Jats hold Gumtala, Gumtali and Sagarpnr, all near Bilga in Tahsil 
Phillaur. 

... Punian Jats hold Bharomazara, Bhukhri, Punian, Jindwal, Nagre and 
part of Musepnr, all in the Nawashahr Tahsil. 

... Kai Jats hold Raiwal and Nurpur in the W. of Tahsil Nakodar and Lail 
in Tahsil Phillaur. 

... Ran a Jats hold Serhala, Bharmazara, Bahromazara and two-thirds of 
Jassn maz&ra in the N. W. of Tahsil Nawashahr. 

... Randhawa Jats hold Randhawa, Saidowal, Haripur and part of Singha 
jdgir in the Phillaur Tahsil, Randhawa and part of I spur in Jullundur 
Tahsil, and at Nurpurin the same Tahsil, Muhammadan Randhawas, 
with other Muhammadan Jats hold as tenants of the Kartarpur Guru. 

... Rera Jats hold Reru and three-fonrths of Lasuri (from which Reru wa* 
settled) in the bet of the Nakodar Tahsil. 1 hey came to Lasuri from 
Kandhaila near Delhi, and claim descent from Tunwar Rajputs. 

... Sara Jats hold Sara Jandu Sarai (wh«n half the property belongs to 
Aluhammadan Jats of this race and half to Hindus), and part of Hasan 
Munda, near Kartarpur, also Kot Khurd, near the Jullundur Cantonment, 
in the Jullundur Tahsil ; Motipur, Chak Chela aud a share in Jalalpur 
Kalan in that of Nakodar, and part of Surapur in that of Nawashahr. 


(1) The Settlement Recn-d drawn op in 1851 A.D., says that this occurred 200 years ago, which is 80 to 
100 year# too much. This is «. fair illustration of the way in which periods of no very great duration 
are popularly expressed in round numbers invariably in excess of the truth. 

Another instance came under Mr. Barkley's notice at Taiwan. Thtn Kot Badal Khan was said to 
hare been purchased by the Pathan founder from the Manj KAjputs of Sbamshabad 400 years ago. Only six 

f enerations bad elapsed in thiB interval, but the purchase deed was forthcoming, and when produced showed 
he purchase to have occurred in A.H. 1033 or almost exactly 200 years ago. The rule seems to be to treat 
three geaeration* as equal to about 200 years, the fallacy being overlooked that it is only the interval 
between the mean data of the birth of one generation and that of the next which has to be reckoned. 
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Satnra Jats hold th* large Tillage of 8amrai, Machhiana one of the three 
pattu of the adjoining village of Pindori, in the Phillaar Tahsil. 

| Sangera Jats hold the large village of Bilga and Pharwala in the Phillaur 
Tahsil, and Shankar* Sirin Sadikpur and Talwandi Sangera in that of 
Nakodar. 

Sahota Jats hold Barapind Kulaita (one out of twelve p.iitis being held 
by Aralns), Rurka Khurd, Dhulaita, Phalpota, Chak Sahibn, Chaklodhian 
and one-fifth of Atta and some land in Kutbiwal, all in the same neigh- 
bourhood in the Phillaur Tahsil. This is the largest group of villages of 
the same Jat clan to be found in the District. WhfD the Imperial 
authority was overthrown in this Doab, Gulab Singh of Barapind 
appropriated the revenues end built a fort, and liis family held posses- 
sion as jagirdars until A. D. 1806 (8. 1862) when Ahluwalia Sirddr 
confiscated the jagir. See further, Hoshiarpur Gazetteer. 

Sidhu Jats hold Manikpur and Sidhuan in Nakodar, share in Bdochan and in 
Salanagar, and held one of the pattii of Malsian in the same Tahsil. They 
hold Sidhu Mutsaddi, Sidhu Hari Singh and Jagn Singh in Phillaur 
i Tahsil, all near Nurmahal, part of Garhi Mahan Singh in the same 
Tahsil, half the village of Talwandi and part of that of Punnmazara in 
Nawashahr; Kudowal, Tajpur, Bhagwaupur aad a share in Khojkipur in 
Jullundur, and Muhammadan Sidhiis share in Daraawan, Khojpur and 
Bhogpur in. the same Tahsil and bold Kamalpur in Nakodar Tahsil, 
Those of Manikpur say that the first settlers, an uncle and a nephew* 
came 400 years ago from Phul M ah raj, the original seat of the 
clan whence have sprung the reigning hoasea cf Patiala, Jmd anti 
Nabha, and that the sons of the former founded Manikpur and Sidhuan 
in this District, while the latter founded two villages near Dioanagar. 
The Sidhu Jats claim descent from the Bhatti Rajputs of Jaisalmer. 
Sindhu Jats are found at Rurka Kalan, Atti in Phillaur, Sindhuan and 
Bikha in Nawashahr, Alichak in Jullundur, and as sharers in Khatkar 
Kalan, Sudian and Mahmudpur in Nawashahr, Moshampur in Phillaur, 
and Talwandi Salem and Jalalpur Kalan in Nakodar. In Then? also, 
the family of D il Singh, a jagfrdar who crossed the Sutlej and burnt 
the Ludhiana cantonment in 1845, in the absence of the British troops 
in the field against the Sikhs, and who was in consequence deprived of 
his jdgtr are in possession of the lands acquired by him. 

At the large village of Rurka Kalan they say that they migrated from 
the south to the Manjha, and from 200 to 300 years ago, when the Pathans 
had dispossessed the Manj Rajputs of the country, they settled here 
| from rhattian in the Amritsar District. The village formerly belonged 
to Afanj Rajputs and Gil Jats, and the latter brought in the Sindhus to 
I ^he ,P* a , ce fc ^ e Rajputs. It now belongs entirely to Sindhus 

| neither Rajputs nor Gil Jats remaining. 

Sotar Jats hold Sotar, one-third of Pali Unchhi, and part of Chabil in 
Tahsil Nawashahr and part of Mansurpur in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Sunar Jats hold Siinar Khurd and parts of Sunar Kalan aod Sunder 
Tatar in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Singha or Sanga Jats hold Jandu Singha in tahsil Jullundur, parts of 
Siugha Jagir and Singha Khurd in tahsil Phi Hour, where there are also 
a few families in Dosanj Kalan, and pare of Shahabpur near Jadala in 
tahsil Nawashahr. 


maiKa and 


bode Jats hold Pakhrodi near Jadala and parts of Sodian 
N urpur Lakba, all near A war in tahsil Nawashahr. 

Sohal Jats hold Athanlah and Sohal pur, half of Adhagil and part d 
De sal pur in the Jullundur Tahsil, Sohal in that of Nakodar part of 
Atta m that of Phillaur,^ and part of Chak Bilga in that of Nawashahr. 

Thandi Jats hold Daulatpur Tbandian, two-thirds Padhaoa and part of 
laur aI KhUrd in tbe Nawashahr Tahsil, and Palran in that of Phil- 

Upal Jats hold Eat, half of Bukhara and part of Mahmudpdr in tahsil 
nar7 a nf ab pi k<Hh Upals near Nurmahal and Upal near Bilga and 
JnUundu Phabawan 111 fcahsl1 Phillaur, and part of Biaspind in tahsil 




: "" „ „ r aicanpur near Ada 

durand Utal near Jadala in tahsil Nawashahr 

y that their ancestor acquired the village of Birk by service. 

Tbe Bharaich (known in Gnjranwala as Varaich) hold Billi Bharaich in t 
i a o ar a Sil. At barai in Phagwara they hold one out of 4 pati 
and say that their ancestor came from Guirauwala District, and j 
ceive a jagirt or service rendered to the Kapurthala State. Be affc< 
s acquired proprietary rights, which his descendants now hold. 
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The following clans it will suffice to name, as being less im- 
portant in this District : — 


Atkar. 

Biitar. 

Hindal. 

Lodhar (M). 

Puriwal. 

Arakh. 

Chohar. 

Hoti. 

Mandi. 

Easanda. 

Bade. 

Dahar. 

Qundal. 

Mandahir (M>. 

8adhana. 

Bahi. 

Dhah. 

Jalli. 

Man gat (M). 

Sadhre. 

Bale. 

Dbandal. 

Jassar. 

Mannan. 

Sahi. 

Bareb. 

Dhandu. 

Jatu. 

Mannu. 

Sainsi. 

Baryal (M). 

Dhanoi. 

Jawanda. 

Mann. 

Sherian (M). 

Bachhre. 

Dhandwar. 

Kajla. 

Mehat (M). 

Sin. 

Bachhu. 

Dhod. 

Kala Singha. 

Mokhe, 

Sfndhar, 

Bath. 

Dhotar. 

Kama. 

Mokhle. 

Sumal. 

Bhagwai (M). 

Dhug. 

Kandhila. 

Muna, 

Surani. 

Bhangu. 

Dial. 

Kakke. 

Mundi. 

Takkhar. 

Bharola. (M). 

Duhrah. 

Khak. 

Nare. 

Tamani. 

Bhedi (M). 

Gadri. 

Kharwar. 

Kathi. 

1 Taji. 

Bhogan. 

Garola. 

Khasa. 

Nihing (M). 

Thattiala. 

Bhut. 

Gelan. 

Kbofcar. 

Nirwan. 

Tind. 

Bilagan. 

Ghugh. 

Khunkhan. 

Pander. 

Tindwar. 

Bisla. 

Goreb. 

Kunjar. 

Pansota (M). 

Totan, 

Bowal. 

Guron. 

Lage. 

Patbar. 

Tut. 

Buddhan. 

Guu. 

Lese (M). 

Potah. 

Tung. 

Btile. 

Habra. 

Landhre. 

Punaicb. 

Urapuri. 


The only exclusively Musalman tribe of Jats which is notice- 
able is the Kauja or Kohja who holds the five villages of Kauja, 
Dhurial, Nangal Fida, Alamgirpur and Kotla Kauja in the north of 
Jullundur Tahsil where the Kingra cho enters the District, sharing 
the last of these with Arams. They say their ancestor was a giant, 
who accompanied Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni in one of his invasions 
and settled down here as he liked the country. His name was 
Ali Muha mm ad, or Manju, and he Avas nick-named Koh-cha, or 
little mountain, on account of his size. The change from Koh-cha 
to Kauja or Kohja is simple. (l) That they are true Jats is shown 
by their intermarrying with Jats only. Marriages between members 
of the same g'>t occur, but they will not marry near relatives such 
as cousins, though the Muhammadan religion favours such mar- 
riages. The 5 villages are all said to have been settled from Kliera, 
now a deserted site (i theh ) in the neighbourhood. 

Six other clans (Sim, Sacllni, Arak, Sin, Dhanoe and Rhunkhun) 
claim to be of Arab descent, and so originally Muhammadans. The 
other Muhammadan Jats Avere converted at various times since the 
reign of Akbar. The Muhammadan Jats of Nawashahr say their 
ancestor was one Malir Matha, who ruled at Patti, in the Kasur 
Tahsil. His descendants became Muhammadans in the reigns of 
Akbar and Alamgir, about which time, too, they came into this part 
of country in search of pasturage for their cattle, as their old home 
had become too narrow for them. According to their account, they 
came via Sultanpur, Jullundur, and Phagwara, and crossed the Beas 
at the Naushahra ferry, a rather circuitous route. The Nakodar men 
say they came from the Ferozepore District, some in Sikh times, 
some previously. They can give no account of their eai’ly history. 

(1) When Babar had taken Malot (in Hoshiarpnr) in 1526, Dilawar Khan joined him in 
that neighbourhood coming on by Saltanpur and Kochi, This Kochi ia probably Kauja 
which lies in the direct line between Sultanpur and Malot, (Krskine'a Memoir* of Babar, 
London, 1826, p. 296). 
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Though the Jats do not attach such importance to their 
genealogies as the Rajputs do, their mirdsis are always able to trace 
each family a number of generations back, and the practice of 
erecting jateras in commemoration of an ancestor, at which certain 
ceremonies are performed after the birth of a son, tends to keep up 
a knowledge of their ancestry. These jateras are generally mere 
mounds of earth or sundried bricks, but when a family can afford 
it, a masonry structure or a small tank is sometimes substituted. 
Where the family has emigrated from its original home, they serve 
to keep the fact in the recollection of its members. 

Amongst Hindu and Sikh Jats, the rule prohibiting marriage 
between persons of the same family name or (jut, tends to maintain 
the permanence of the got sub-divisions, by rendering it impossible 
for a member of one got to enter another except by adoption, and 
sometimes preserves the memory of a new got having branched off 
from an older one, the members having always on this account 
abstained from intermarrying. Muhammadan Jats, though, as 
noticed in the case of the Kauja Jats, less strict in observing the 
rule against intermarriage between members of the same got, are 
so far influenced by the rule that when a member of another got 
settles in a village, where he is allowed to succeed to property in 
consequence of marriage, he continues to belong to his original got. 
This is one of the many survivals of practice originally rendered 
necessary by the laws of Hindu society. 

The Jat of the Jullundur District is in no way inferior to his 
brethren elsewhere. As has been well said of this tribe : “His 
manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild freedom 
which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is more 
honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than they. 
Sturdy independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are his 
strongest characteristics. He is independent and he is self-willed ; 
but he is reasonable, peaceably inclined if left alone, and not diffi- 
cult to manage” (Census Report, 1881, I., 221). But a Jat is much 
better as a servant than a master. The innate boorishness of the 
Jat is seen at once when he is asked to provide a pair of bullocks 
to go a stage. Tara Singh Ghaiba knew his tribesmen well when 
he said a “ Jat’s nose reached to Mooltan, and that if he lost a 
part for any offence, there would still be enough remaining. 
Implying that he was a stranger to shame ” (Prinsep’s Ranjeet 
Singh, p. 209, Note). There is no form of crime to which the Jats, 
as a whole, are addicted, but certain villages as has already been 
said are strongly suspected of female infanticide. 

The Rajputs are the third most numerous section of the 
population, following the Arams, at a long distance, as they have 
less than a third of their numbers. As will be seen from the 
figures in Table 1 5 they are mostly Muhammadans. The Rajputs 
formerly held a more important position in the District than they 
do now, and they in many ways preserve the traditions of their 
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former pre-eminence. Their principal estates have the large area 
which generally distinguishes old estates held by important bodies 
of proprietors from those subsequently formed in waste or con- 
fiscated lands, though in many cases some portion of these estates 
has passed into the hands of proprietors of other castes. Their 
own tradition is that under the emperors of Delhi, prior to the 
Sikh contest, the Jullundur Doab was divided into 86 parganas, 
33^ held by Ra jputs, li[ (Mahilpur, Budipind and Garha) by Jats, 
and 1 (Jullundur) by Pathans. 

As the Muhammadan Rajputs are converts from Hinduism, 
they follow some Hindu customs. Some keep Hindu Brahmans 
who assist at marriages, on which occasions certain Hindu customs 
are especially followed. Among them may be mentioned, making 
a square of flour, applying henna to the hands and feet, the giving 
of presents by the maternal relations of the bride and bridegroom, 
stamping the wall of the house with the open hand after immersion 
in rice-water, anointing the bridegroom, fastening charms attached 
to a bracelet of coloured thread on the right wrists of the bride 
and bridegroom, putting a fringe of flowers over the bridegroom’s 
face, and cutting off a piece of a jhaml tree (if available, if not, of 
a her), when the bridegroom mounts his horse. 

The Rajputs are most numerous in Jullundur and Nawashahr, 
the Tahsils nearest the hills, which contain more than two-thirds 
of the tribe. In Jullundur, the Ra jput villages form a broken line 
round the Tahsil, being most numerous in the north-east, and least 
so in the south and south-east. In Nawashahr, Rajputs are found 
everywhere in force, except in the north-west third of the Tahsil, 
where they are scantily represented : they are most numerous 
along the east border, and old bank of the Sutlej where the long 
villages lie partly in the up-lands and partly in the Bet. In 
Phillaur, they are more scattered, but here too, many estates on 
the old bank of the river are owned by Rajpitts. In Nakodar, this 
tribe is found mostly in the south-west, but has some villages in 
the north-east, on the Bern, nor far from some Phillaur Rajput 
estates. 

The Ghorewalias are found in the greatest number in the south 
and east of the Nawashahr Tahsil, as well as in the adjoining 
Garhshankar Tahsil of Hoshiarpur, but they also hold estates in 
the east of the Phillaur Tahsil, and the Grand Trunk Road between 
Phagwara and Phillaur may be regarded as approximately the 
boundary between them and the Manj Rajputs. They are proprie- 
tors or part proprietors of Rahon, Nawashahr, Gunachaur, Jadala, 
Awar, Baglaur, Hion, Kamam, Nauhra, Apra, Massani, Indina and 
other places of less importance. 

The Nawashahr and Phillaur Ghorewahas give almost the same 
account of their arrival in this country. In Sambat 1130 or 1131, 
two brothers, Ahwaha or Hawaha and Kachwaha, sons of Raja 
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Man, came from Kot Kurman or Kurwan on a pilgrimage to 
Jawala Mukhi. Near Arak or Rakh, a place in Ludhiana, close 
to Rupar, they met Shahabuddin Ghori, who was then the 
ruling monarch. They had a fine horse which they presented to 
the king, who, in return, gave each as much country as he _ could 
ride round in a day. Hawaha took this side of the Sutlej, and 
Kachwaha the other side ; and at night-fall, the former threw 
down his spear (sria), where is now the village of Selkiana, to 
show the limit of his domain ; while the latter marked the spot 
he had arrived at by his bracelet ( [hangnu ), on the site of the 
present village of Kanganwal. After this Kachwaha returned to 
Udaipur, but Hawaha stayed here and held both territories. 

The accounts of the successors of Hawaha are very various. 

A. According to one version, furnished to Mr. Barkley 
by Suleman Khan of Rahon, the successors of Raja Hawaha, for 
13 generations all entitled Raja, were Sirinaur, Sirikand, Markand, 
Baddeo, Rajeswar, Tekhmangal, Lohar, Utho, Jaspal Pritlii, 
Padam, Mall and Bin. Raja Bin was the father of Rana Raj pal, 
and of Bhinsi. From these the following f/ots are descended : — 

Unjjjdl — the descendants of Rana Rajpal, the son of Raja 
Bhin. Of this got are the Ghorewahas of Rahon and Shekhomazara, 
and those of Saroha Simli, Mukandpur and Gag in the Garhshankar 
Tahsil and of Bairsian, Kunail, &c. 

Bhinsi — descended from 4 brothers Rana Rup Chand, Anup 
Chand, Far up Chand and Partab Chand, who were descended from 
Bhin. Of this got are those of Garhshankar, Hion, Gunacliaur, 
and Bhin. 

Sard — those of Katgarh, Balachaur, Banah, Taunsah and 
Rail : the Ralio Rajputs do not know the origin of this name. 

Rana Udho, the ancestor of the Rajputs of Rahon was in the 
7th generation from Rana Rajpal (the successive generations being 
Ajeo, Lakho, Nai, Siso, Jliam, Paklio and Udho, all entitled Rana). 
His ancestors are said to have come from Kot Karwan, near 
Jaipur, and he himself came from Kotgarli in the Garhshankar 
Tahsil to Shekhomazara, and thence to Udhowal in the hat near 
Rahon. He and his sons, all of whom have descendants in Rahon, 
continued Hindus. If the conquest of Rahon was effected by him 
or by his sons, it must have been comparatively recent, as 
Suleman Khan of Rahon from whom Mr. Barkley had the mme- 
alogy, and who was in 1878 about 70 years of age, was but ten 
generations from Udho (Pahlwan, Mansur Khan, Mahmud Khan, 
Taj Khan,^ Buka Khan, Saif Khan, Roshan Khan, Dadu Khan, 
Hassan Khan, Suleman Khan). 

B. The account given by Mr. Purser (3, 36) is that Raja 
Hawaha’s descendants founded 9 chhat (a term the meaning of 
which is not clear), and 12 makdn , and sub-divided into 12 miihi, 
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called, according to Nawashahr tradition, after the sons of 
Uttam, the fourteenth in descent from Hawaha. There was a 
thirteenth brother who became a Kalandar, a Muhammadan 
ascetic. The Phillaur Ghorewahas say Jaimal, their ancestor, 
had 18 sons after whom the muhis are called. They are the 
following : — 

Rajpal found in Nawashahr. 

Sedsur fonnd in Nawashahr and 
Umballa. 

Bhimsi found in Nawashahr, 

Phillaur and Garhshankar. 

Sari found in Garhshankar. 

Sahupa! found in Nawashahr. 

Jai Chand fonnd in Nawashahr 
and Phillaur. 

Of these names only 1 — 4, 7 and 8 agree with those given by the 
Nawashahr Ghorewahas. The latter mention one Sahn Chand, 
who is probably the same as Sahnpal. Some of the Ghorewahas 
remained Hindus, but most of them gradually were converted 
to Islam, principally in the reign of Aurangzeb. The Nawashahr 
men say their real clan is Kosltal, those of Phillaur say Kosliash, 
and that Ghorewaha is only the name of a sub-division (at) of 
the clan (got). The former are contented to say that the horse 
given by the brothers was a very fine one ; the latter assert it was 
the offspring of a river-horse and an ordinary terrestrial mare. 

The nine chhat of the Ghorewahas above mentioned are 
Garhshankar, Punam, Sarowa, Simli, Gunachaur, Kariam, Eatenda, 
Rahon and Hiun, of which the first four are in the Garhshankar 
Tahsil of Hoshiarpur, and the others in this District. The twelve 
makdn are Matewara in Ludhiana, Samundra and Birampur in 
Garhshankar, Judana in Phillaur, Bahrain, Awar, Bliin, Kahma, 
Kariha, Baklilaur, Jadla and Bliaura in Nawashahr. The Jats say 
that a chhat is an important tribal centre and the makan an inferior 
one. In the darbar at a marriage the mirdsis used to get a certain 
gratuity for each chhat of which the tribe could boast and half as 
much for each makdii ; Re. 1 per chhat and annas 8 per mnkdn. 
The chhat and mnkdn thus measure the dues paid to mirdsis at a 
marriage of the member of a tribe or got. The more important 
the got, the more would be the number of chhats and makans and 
the more expensive the mirisi’s fees. They are said to have 
reached Rs. 11 per chhat. Mr. Barkley was given the Ghore- 
waha chhat as Garhshankar, Rakon, Kanain, Punam, Simlf, Mir 
Jabhar (family of mirdsis), Mian Amir Ali Shah (Pir of Garhshankar), 
Pir Hassan Jehanya of Rakon. Thus a chhat does not necessarily 
imply a place but only a name, whether of a place or person in 
honour of which or whom the mirdsis get fees at marriages. 

It is very difficult to disentangle from this jumble of Rajput 
legends the real truth as to who the Ghorewahas actually are. 


Dip found in Nawashahr and 
Ludhiana. 

Main found in Ludhiaua. 

Rajpur found in Hoshi&rpur. 
Salkho found in Ludhiana. 

Aju found in Hoshidrpur. 

Bhup found in Umballa. 

LadhA found in Umballa. 
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In the first place it is necessary to point out that if Kot Kurman is 
identified as is usually done with the modern Udaipur, consider- 
able difficulty arises, as the Kachwahas (which the Ghorewahas 
apparently claim to be) did not belong to Udaipur but to Jaipur. 
A possible explanation is, as Mr. Purser suggests, that Kot Kurman 
is only a general name for the seat of the Kachwahas, Jeurma and 
hachwa both meaning tortoise (Tod II. 323). The statement that 
their real clan is Koslial shows that the Ghorewahas are referring 
to the Jaipur Rajputs who claim “ descent from Cush, the second 
son of Rama, King of Koshala, whose capital was Ayodhia, the 
modern Oude ; ” and this agrees with the Rahon tradition given 
above. 

Assuming that Udaipur is only a popular mistake for Jaipur, 
we have still two main difficulties. First, as to the date of the 
Ghorewaha conquest. As mentioned above Rana Udho is only 10 
generations from Mr. Barkley’s informant who was about 70 in 
1878. He cannot therefore have lived before 1530 A.D. nor 
can Raja Rajpal have lived much before 1330. 

The 14 generations more back to Raja Hawalia bring us 
to about 1070 which corresponds with the date Sambat 1130 
actually assigned to his meeting with Sliahabuddin : but Shahab- 
uddin’s first invasion of India was not till 100 years after that 
date. It remains then an open question whether the Ghorewahas 
established themselves in this district in the 11th, 12th, or 14th 
century. It seems at any rate certain that the division of the 
country took place while they were still Hindus. The proprietors 
of Gunachaur were (when Mr. Barkley wrote in 1878) 12 gener- 
ations from one Rai Kallu who became a Musalman and took 
the name of Kamaluddm. His brother Kanju is the ancestor of 
the Rajputs of Shebliopur Baglaur who have remained Hindus. 
These two brothers are said to be sons of the Partab Chand, 
mentioned in the account of the Bliinsi got, but are perhaps further 
removed from him. 

The second question is : How did the Kachwahas ever get. 
into this District. Pandit Maharaj Kislien, once Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer in Jullundur, and subsequently Member of 
Council in Jaipur, informed Mr. Purser that the Ghorewahas are 
quite unknown there. Mr. Barkley, in his notes on Jullundur, 
points out that the Ghorewaha “ bards or genealogists, who 
still pay them periodical visits, reside at Kotah and Bundf, in 
Rajputana.” Now the Kotah Bundf Rajputs are not Kachwfiha 
but Haras, and, though the resemblance between Hard and Hawdha, 
and between Hard and the first two syllables of Ghorewaha is not 
to be over-looked, still in the Ain-i-AJcbari the Ghorewahas are 
entered as such, and there is nothing to show when or how a change 
from Hara to Ghorewaha occurred, so that the resemblance of 
names, though noteworthy, is not worth much more. 
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Mr. Purser tliinks that the Ghorewahas are probably not CHAP- 1. C. 
Kachwahas, but Chauhans, a tribe of whom the Haras are a sub- Population, 
division. (1) It has already been noted that the date ascribed to The Ghore - 
tlie meeting with Shahabuddin is 100 years before that monarch’s waha Rajputs, 
first invasion of India. Tod (II. 420), speaking of the Hara 
chronicles, notices that all the tribes of the Chauhans antedate 
their chronicles by a hundred years. (2) The story of as much 
land being- given to the two brothers as they could ride round in a 
day is only a repetition of the Bundi legend concerning Manak 
Rae, who was the 6th of the Chauhan race, and is, perhaps, the 
same as Raja Man, who the Ghorewahas say was “the 6th in 
descent from Kasa, son of Ram Chundar.” Moreover, the strange 
origin of the steed given to Shahabuddin, as related by the 
Phillaur Ghorewahas is not peculiar to it. There is a Bundi tale 
concerning a charger of a Khfclu chief “ which owed his birth to 
the river-horse of the Par and a mare of the Kluclu chieftains 
and in the same tale mention is made of the wondrous horse of 
Rae Dewa, the Hara chief, who lived in the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi (1488 to 1517) (Tod II. 422-423). (3) The Chauhans also 
have ehhat and maid a as mentioned above of the Ghorewahas. 

Mr. Purser thinks it more likely that the Ghorewahas are Chauhans 
than that they are Kachwahas. The two tribes may have got 
mixed up in the bard’s recitals on account of both being present 
at the great battle fought by the united Rajputs under Pirthi Raj 
against Shahabuddin, near Taraori, a little north of Karnal, in 
1198. It is to be remarked that Kachwaha went back to Rajputana, 
which though not inconsistent with the Ghorewahas being Kach- 
wahas, — for if they are Kachwahas, they were so long before the 
time of Shahabuddin, — would still seem to point to a collateral and 
not direct connection with the Kachwaha. It is also quite possible 
that Kachwaha and Kluclu have got confounded. The Kluclns and 
Haras are both said to be descendants of Manak Rae (Tod II. 411 
and 419). Mr. Purser thinks the Ghorewahas may be a branch of 
the Chauhans, but that they did not come from the main body of 
that tribe, which is found in Amballa and Karnal ; as, if they did, 
they would probably call themselves by the more dignified name 
of the tribe, and not by that of a clan, but came in a more straight 
line from Hansi and Hissar (a tract of country possibly called 
Hariana after the Haras), probably moving up the Ghaggar river. 

Hansi or Asi is stated by Tod (II. 411 and 419) to have been 
founded, or at least acquired, by Anti raj, a progenitor of the Haras, 
who derive their name from his having lost (hard) this fortress to 
Mahmud of Ghazni, about 1022, Even now there is a Chanhan 
colony in Hissar on the lower Ghaggar, separated by the Tunwar 
Rajputs from the main body of its tribe. Some further notice of 
this clan will be found in the remarks about the Mahtons. The Territory 
territory in the Jullundur Doab of which the Ghorewahas made 
themselves masters, is, according to the tradition preserved by Mr. w ihas. ° r9 ~ 
Barkley, said to have been bounded by those of the Jaswal, Manj, 
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and Naru Rajputs, and this is confirmed by the Ain Akbari in 
which they appear as proprietors of the Dardak, Raliimabad and 
Sankar Banot (supposed to be Garhshankar) rnahah as well as of 
Bijwara in the heart of the Xaru country. Of these, the Dardak 
mahal seems to have comprised all their territory in the Jullundur 
District, and the other three, the aggregate revenue of which was 
less than three-fourths that of the Dardak mahal , are all probably 
to be looked for in the Hoshiarpur District. The local tradition 
represents the Dardak pmyanah as having contained 785 village's, 
and extending’ on the cast beyond Balachaur to the Sutlej near 
Rupar, and on the west to Salkiana on the road from Rahon to 
Phillaur, Apra, Ludina, and Kulthan near Phagwara. On the 
north-east it was bounded by the Bern, and on the north it included 
Hion and Bahrain which then included the area of the present 
village of Pliarala. Garhshankar was a separate p<t >yn n»h. The 
name is said to mean “ habitation of the dhalc tree ” ( l!utr,i fnmdosa), 
which forms the natural jungle of this track. The vowel in dhak 
is here pronounced short, but this derivation is possibly a mere 
conjecture, though it is favoured by the absence of any place which 
could have given the name of Dardhak to the pari /an a. Rahon, a 
brick-built town on a sort of promontory projecting from the high 
bank into the lowlands of the Sutlej, which has been raised high 
above the adjoining country by the accumulated debris of centuries, 
must always have been the capital of the Dardhak countrv, and 
when the Ghorewahas acquired a place of such natural strength 
their authority over the whole tract must have been consolidated 
and made secure, though the account of their traditions already 
given makes it probable that they had long previously established 
themselves in important positions in the neighbouring countrv. 
The house of Rahmat Khan, Zaildar, who is the sole representative 
of one of the six sons of Ran a Udho, is marked as a fort in the 
District map — the other fort there shown having been that occupied 
by the forces of Government under the Sikh rule, and probably 
also under the Delhi empire, which is now the site of the Police 
Station, District School, and other public buildings. 

Most of the Rajputs of Rahon are said to drink their asul pant , g 
the name here given to a draught of poA or concoction of poppy. ! 
heads (doth), and the same name is mentioned in Tod’s Rajasthan 
as given to draughts of opium in Rsljputana. Mr. Barkley preserves 
the name of Suleman Khan as an honourable exception to this 
practice. A good many of this tribe are still Hindus, not only at 
Rahon, but at Judala in the east, and Shekliupur in the west of 
Kan asliahr, besides other villages. Even the Muhammadans keep 
Hindu Brahmans and bards to whom they give presents on occa- 
sions of marriages and deaths. They also observe various other 
Hindu customs. 

I he Man j villages are now much scattered. They are found 
principally in the north-east, south-east and south-west of 
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Jullundur, in the south-west ancl north-east of Nakodar, and along 
the river in Phillaur. The Manj Rajputs trace their descent from 
the Bhatti Rajputs, and were at one time the dominant race 
throughout the south-west of the District and also on the opposite 
side of the Sutlej in the districts of Ludhiana and Ferozepore. 
The following account of their genealogy was given to Mr. Barkley 
from memory by Amir Khan, a brother of one of the lambardars 
of Ghhrka : — Salivaliana 3,100 years after Krishna, from whom he 
was 26th in descent, had 84 sons, among whom were Tavesar, 
ancestor of the Tunwars, Ras Tavas, ancestor of the Taonis 
of Ambala, and Bisal, ancestor of the Bliatis. Rana Jundal, the 
7th in descent from Bisal, ruled Bhatner. His son, Aclihal founded 
Jaisalmer. From him are descended the Manj and Bhatti tribes — 

AC H HAL. 

I 

Jag pal, 
i 

r d 

Chun, Dhan, 

i . i 

Manj. Bhatti 

One of the descendants of Manj, in the 9th generation from 
Achhal, was Mokhal, who founded Athur His four sons arid their 
descendants are shown in the following pedigree : — 


MOHKAL. 

I 


f 

Jairsi.'D 

I 

Tulsi Das or 
Shekh Chacho. 


Wairsi* ancestor Udhasi (died 
of the Nawub of without issue). 
Kot Isa Khan. 


\d 

Mailsi, whose 
descendants hold 27 
places including Malsian. 




"i 


f i i i \ i. i 

Rai KaUe Rai Jit Jagraon Jalal Khan. Na^irde Hamirde and 3 other 
(founded (founded (founded | (6 villages). (6 villages). sons. 

Talwandi). Taiwan). Jagraou), Mubara 

Khan (founded The Barapind, 

Jalalabad). 


Kamraj (founded 
Ghurka\ 

I 

Indraj. 

, i 

Mubara Khan. 

i 

Rustam Khan. 

I 


Ahmad (founded 
Khanpur, near 
Apra). 


Mahmud (founded 
Daryapnr Bagote 
near Jullundur), 


") 

Shinde (founded 
Jagraon near 
Alawalpur), 


r 

By his wife Ratio. 


By another wife. 


r r d 

Alauddia (patti Sikandar (patti Lakho Brahm 
Awal Khan). Doim Khan), (patti Lakho). Khan, 


— j T7~d 

Rasul Khan. Mahmud Jiwe Khan. 
Khan. 


(D The traditions of Nakodar and Malsian show that Mr. Barkley’s informant transposed 
Jairsi and Wairsi, the latter being the father of Shekh Chacho and the ancestor of the Manj 
RAjpfiti of this Doab, and the former the ancestor of the Nawib of Kot Isa Khan. 
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CHAP- I.C. Mr. Barkley’s informant was 9 generations removed from 
Population. Alauddm, and therefore 1 G from Shekh Chacho (Tidsi Das). He 
Date of tho stated that it was in the time of the Emperor Alauddm that Kamraj 
foundation of came from Jagraon and founded Glmrka, and that Hadiabad, the 
Ghurke. capital of the Barapind, was founded about the same time. If the 
reference to the name of the Emperor be correct, the question 
would remain which Ala-ud-din is meant. The number of genera- 
tions is scarcely reconcilable with Ala-ud-din Khilji, while the 
authority of Ala-ud-din Sayyid extended over a very limited tract of 
country near Delhi. An important clue is afforded by the general 
tradition that Tulsi Das was converted to the Musalman faith at 
Athur by Hazrat Makhdnm Jalianiya of Unchha (Uchh), on which 
he assumed the name of Shekh Chacho. The date of the death of 
Makhdum Jalianiya is determined bv a Persian inscription on the 
door of his tomb at Uchh, 11 ’ which gives (in words) the year 785 
Hijri, which began on the Gtli March 1383 of our era. The 
conversion of Tulsi Das, the grandfather of the founder of Ghurka, 
cannot therefore be dated much further back than 500 years ago, 
and its foundation in the time of Ala-ud-din Sayyid about 430 
years ago is thus quite possible, though much reliance cannot be 
placed on the date. Before the time of Mokhal, the above genealogy 
is only of value as illustrating the supposed connection between 
Connection the Manj Rajputs and the other tribes who profess to derive their 
Bhattftribea ori 8™ f rom Salivaliana, and especially between them and the Bhattis, 

’ who are so widely spread in the Punjab. There is of course no 
reason to suppose that the eponymous ancestors of these two tribes 
had any real existence, the short a in Bhatti being due simply to 
the shortening of the long vowel in Bhati, in the same way in 
which .Jat in the Punjab shortened to Jat, and in which the Rajputs 
of this Doab speak of their hereditary genealogists as Bhats instead 
of as Bhats. The genealogy, however, may be taken as showing 
that a closer connection is recognized between these two tribes than 
exists between them and the others who trace their descent from 
Salivaliana. 


Distribution 
©f the Manj, 


The Bais of 
Talwandi and 
fiaikot. 


Athur (or Hathur) in the south-west of the Ludhiana District is 
universally regarded as the original seat of the race, but Tulsi 
Das or Shekh Chacho is generally” spoken of as the first to settle 
there. His descendants, and those of his uncles, rose to consider- 
able powder, and founded the principalities of Kot Isa Khan, and 
Rai Kot (of wdiich an account will be found in the Ludhiana Settle- 
ment Report and in J. A. S. B., for 1869), to the south of the 
Sutlej, and the ildqd-% of Taiwan and Xakodar to the north of 
the river. Besides these, there was a cluster of Manj villages about 
Phagwara, called the Barapind. 

The Rais of Talwandi and Raikot ruled over an extensive 
territory after the dissolution of the Delhi empire, but after losing 
much of it to their Sikh neighbours, were deprived of what was left 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1836, pages 79G to 798. 
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by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The Nawabs of Kot Isa Khan attained 
that rank in Imperial times, when they appear to have been the 
most important branch of the family. 

To the north of the Sutlej, the Manj Rajputs never succeeded 
in establishing a principality, as their kinsmen, the Rais of Raikot, 
did on the south side of the river. They rose, however, to the 
rank of talukddrs, both at Taiwan and at Nakodar. The Taiwan 
ildqa extended from the Ghorewaha country, in the east, as far 
west as Shahkot. In the north, the Bern and Ghiirka were its 
limits and the Sutlej bounded it on the south. The Nakodar ildqa 
was much smaller as it is said to have contained only 127 villages, 
asrainst 360 of Taiwan. 

The Mailsian tradition is that of the four uncles of Shekh Chacho, 
Mailsi, Wairsi, Jaii'si and Udliasi, the latter had no sons, and the 
other three divided the country between them at Tihara on the Sutlej. 
(It is added that this gave i*ise to the name of that town, but this 
is extremely improbable.) Mailsi founded Malsian and most of 
the Rajputs there are descended from his son Dliir whose tomb is 
on the road to Shahkot, though those of Nabi Bakhsh’s taraf 
are descended from a subsequent settler, Dargahi Khan, also of the 
Manj race. Taiwan is stated to have fallen to Wairsi, and the share 
of Jairsi was allotted across the Sutlej. 

This tradition, however, takes no account of the extensive 
possessions formerly held to the south of the Sutlej by the descen- 
dants of Shekh Chacho, the son of Wairsi ; and Taiwan tradition, 
in accordance with the genealogy already given, states that Rai Jit 
came from Athnr to Taiwan, then a considerable city, and establish- 
ed a number of villages in the waste country to the north, settling 
families of different castes, and sinking a few wells in each. The 
Emperor Babar gave him 60 villages exempt from revenue, and 
entrusted to him the collection of the revenue in 300 more, giving 
him an 18 per cent. taluMdn allowance on the revenues of the 
latter, and also the ferry dues of Taiwan. The existing village on 
the high bank was established while the city existed. Taiwan was 
deserted by the cultivators in the famine of S. 1840, but the 
Rajputs brought them back. It was again deserted by many of them 
in the famine of S. 1870. The Sikh leader, Bhagel Singh, and the 
Rajputs divided the ildqa peaceably, taking 50 or 60 villages each, 
and Bhagel Singh established a fort at Taiwan, the Rajputs also 
having a fort of their own. Ranjit Singh left the Rajputs 25 
villages in the Manj ildqa, and the lands held by them, but in 
S. 1884 (A. D. 1827) the Sindhanwala Sirdars Lahna Singh and 
Budh Singh razed their fort and dispossessed them. They retired 
to Nurmahal, but some years after, on application to Ranjit Singh, 
were granted Rs. 1,000 each, 1,000 qhumdos, and Rs. 4 per annum 
from each village of the Manj ildqa, an allowance which they con- 
tinued to enjoy until the commencement of British rule, when they 
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seem to have made no claim to it, or, if they did, failed to prosecute 
it effectually. The 360 Mirras or villages of their ildtja extended 
to the Bein and to Glmrka on the east, and to Bijapur, beyond 
Shahkot, on the vest, but in the town of Bilga, four pntfu were 
held by tenants of the Ghorewalia Rajputs and three by those of 
the Manj Rajputs. Beyond Gliurka, the Ghorewalia territory 
adjoined that of the Manj Rajputs. The Ar&ins of Parji in the 
centre of the lowlands of the Nakodar Talisil, and far from any 
Rajput settlement, say that in Imperial times the whole of those 
lowlands belonged to the Taiwan Rajputs who took half the re- 
venue, the other half being received by Government. Rai Jit had 
seven sons, of whom three left no children, one settled in Ajtani and 
one in Fattalipur. Of those who remained at Taiwan, Rahmat Khan, 
Zaildar, was fourteen generations removed from one, and Fauju 
Khan, twelve generations from the other. Sliamsh Khan, son of 
Fattah Khan the founder of Fattalipur, founded Shamsliabad. 


The Rajputs of Taiwan admit that the Nakodar fa In In always 
remained distinct from that of Taiwan, and that Rai Mallik, tiie 
founder of Nakodar, was a brother of Rai Jit, though he is not 
named in the genealogy above given. 

The Nakodar Rajputs say that their ancestor Baba Mallik was 
one of four brothers, descended from TYairsi ; Rai Bharo, who 
founded Bharowal beyond the Sutlej, Rai Izzat (evidently the 
same as Rai Jit), the founder of Taiwan, Baba Mallik, the founder 
of Nakodar, and Manik Deo, the founder of Dliandowal. There are 
two taraf* of Rajputs, named Raik and Milkani, descended from 
two grandsons of Mallik. Gliulam Gliauns, Zaildar, was 11th in 
descent from Mallik. Nakodar is said to have been founded in the 
recently deserted bed of a river. Its site is, however, considerably 
higher than the present bed of the Bein, a few miles distant, 
though not elevated above the surrounding country, and 27 villages 
were attached to Nakodar in Imperial times, Kangna, of Mailsi&n 
ildqo., and the Bhatti village of Alditta in Kapiirthala territory 
being on the boundary. Here Tara Singh Ghaiba and Jassa Singh 
Aid u valia are said to have been the Sikh conquerors of the Manj 
Rajputs. Tara Singh conquered Nakodar and the country south of 
the Sutlej down to Dharmkot. He expelled the Rajputs from the 
town of Nakodar, and gave the land to the Kanungos, but restored 
the Rajputs 20 years later. Taiwan resisted the Sikhs, beino- 
PF° m i® ec ] ^sistance from the Rais of Raikot and Raja Sansar 
thand of Kangra, but none was received, a . 1 Taiwan and Jagraon 
fell into the possession of the Ahliiwalia Chief, who also took Kot 
Isa Khan from Kadir Bakhsh Khan, son of Isa Khan. 


The Barahpmd is a smaller group of Manj Rajput vallages 
near Phagvara and partly in Phagwara territory. Hadiabad, the 
ongmalvillage founded by the brothers Nasirde and Hamirde is 
m the Phagwara jnryan.'h It :• - Iluriabad of the map. The 
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other villages were settled from it, and are Daduwal, Ballowal, 
(now a path of Daduwal), Salarpur and Daulatpurin the Jullundur 
Tahsil close to the Phagwara boundary, and Unchhapmd or 
Kharkhar, Naurang Shahpura, Maheru (now held by Jats), Sunrah, 
Pandwah, Darveshpind, and Harbhaunspur (now a path of 
Darveshpind), all in Phagwara. The adjoining Manj villages of 
Gliurka and Sirliali are not included. Hacliabad appears as a 
mahal in the Ain-i-Akbari. 

Amir Khan of Ghiirka, from whom Mr. Barkley obtained the 
genealogy already given, gave the following list of the possessions 
of the Manj Rajputs in Imperial times. The Talwandi ildqa, 763 
l:h eras or villages (south of the Sutlej) ; the Taiwan ildqa, 360 
kherds, Ghiirka being one of these ; the Nakodar ildqa, 22 7 kherds 
(127 in the local account) ; the Jalalabad ildqa (south of the Sutlej) 
360 kherds-, the Barahpind, 12 villages. The Nakodar Rajputs say 
that Jalalabad, like Ise Khan Kot was founded by the descendants 
of Jairsi and the above genealogy may require correction on this 
point. 

Some of the Manj Rajputs remained Hindus for some time 
after the conversion of Shekh G'hacko, but all are now Muham- 
madans. The Bhats of the Manj as well as the Bliatti Rajputs now 
reside in Patiala, where the reigning family, though now Sidhu 
Jats also trace their descent from the Bhattfs of Jaisalmer. In the 
Atn-i-Aklan though the Manj in the Jullundur Doab are properly 
described by that name, south of the Sutlej they are called Main. 
The Manj have no sub-division called Main but the Ghorewahas 
have. The Ghorewahas say that this designation properly belongs 
to their kinsmen in the Ludhiana District. Possibly Main and 
Manj were confounded together at the Delhi Court. 

The Kara. Rajputs are found mostly in the north of the 
Jullundur Tahsil near the Hosliiarpur border, but there are some 
villages of this clan, forming a sort of intermediate zone between 
'the Manj and Ghorewaha Rajputs, in the Phillaiu* Tahsil. The 
original seat of the Nanis appears to have been Man, a few miles 
west of the town of Phillaur, which they no longer hold. They 
say that they are Surajbansis converted forcibly in the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni and came originally from Mathura and thence 
through Jaisalmer to the Punjab. Their ancestor. Raja Tiloclian, 
having applied for help in a civil war to the King of Delhi, was 
sent to conquer the Punjab, which he did, and in return was made 
rider of the country. U) His son, Nilial Cliand, became a Muham- 
madan, and assumed the name of Nani Shah. Narii Shah first 
settled at Mau, whence his son Ratan Pal founded Phillaur. From 

<1) Amir Khan of Ghurka told Mr. Barkley that the Nanis are Ragubansis who came from 
Ajodhia to Mau. Shahab-ud-dfn, Ghori, is named as the sovereign but Hijri dates are also given 
which would indicate a period long before his time, and it is thus doubtful whether more faith 
can be put in the reference to the Ghori monarch than in the chronology, which is manifestly 
inaccurate. Sipahra, named as the first settler, and his sous Rattan Pa!, Hansa, and Bhopat 
ha ve all Hindu names. 
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Phillaur they occupied the five pargams of Hariana, Bajwara, 
Sham Chaurasi and Ghorewaha in Hoshiarpur and Bahram in 
Jullundur. The chief man in each of these parganas is known as 
Rai or Rana ; the present Edna of Bahram being Jamil Khan, 
Zaildar. 

Man had been deserted by the Naru Rajputs before the 
present inhabitants settled there about 180 years ago. The village 
site is very extensive compared with the size of the existing vil- 
lage, and the Rajputs of Taiwan say that the habitations of Man 
and Taiwan were at one time continuous, though there is now no 
trace of this having been the case. The name suggests a more 
eastern origin, as it is a frequent termination of names of places in 
Oudli and the Eastern Districts of the United Provinces, and is also 
the name of a cantonment in Central India, while it is not of 
common occurrence in the Punjab or the adjoining Districts. The 
word means apparently a jdgvr or assignment for the maintenance 
of a member of a ruling family. 

The Nani ildqa near Phillaur can never have been large, being 
shut in between Taiwan, the Dardak ildqa of the Ghorewahas, and 
the river, and it appears to have ceased to be a distinct rnahal 
before Akbar’s time. Nani Rajputs at present hold in this tract 
only Ganipind, Sliekohpur, Begampur, Langrian, and shares in 
Panjderah (the proprietors residing in Phillaur), Khanpur near 
Aprah, Katpalon and Ashailr. 

The Narus in this District are now all Muhammadans. (1) But 
they still maintain Brahmans, who are of the Basdeo got, and follow 
numerous Hindu customs. 

The Bhatti Rajputs are most mumerous in this District in the 
neighbourhood of the Kapurthala border and to the north of the 
Jullundur Tahsil, where they have several villages. The adjoining 
town of Zahura in Hoshiarpur belongs to them. They are 
numerous in the Kapurthala State, and the Rais of Kapurthala, 
before the Ahluwalia family dispossessed them, were of this 
tribe. Shekhopur near Kapurthala, the residence of a Kanungo in 
Imperial times, was an old Bhatti village, but now belongs to Suds. 

The Bhatti hold Aldatta within the Kapurthala border, cul- 
tivating the whole extensive areas themselves, and have several 
other villages on both sides of that border, especially north of the 
road from Sultanpur to Kakodar, south of which several Manj 
villages are found close to the border. Many of them belong to 
the Maipal Sub-division which is strong across the Sutlej in Feroze- 
pore. They have also shares in several villages near Phillaur, 
chiefly in the old Naru ildqa. They arc greatly surpassed in 
importance by the Narus in the Jullundur, and by the Manj in the 
Nakodar Tahsil. 


(U For further information aa to the history of the Kariis, see the Hoshiarpur Gazetteer. 
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According to their own tradition in the District the Khokhars 
are Sayyids, descendants of one Kutb Shah, who came to India 
during the reign of the Sayyid kings. He accompanied one of 
them on an expedition from Delhi into the Punjab, and, in return 
for good service, received grants of land in Lahore, Sialkot and 
Jullundur.. His son Kliokhar gave the name to the tribe. The 
Awans also claim descent from Kutb Shah (see the account of this 
tribe below), and say there are Awan Khokhars and Rajput 
Khokhars ; but the latter do not admit the claim to kinship made 
by the former, and point out that the Awans permit widow-mar- 
riage, which the Rajput Khokhars do not. The two tribes do not 
intermarry. According to the genealogical table of the Rajput 
Khokhars, Khokhar had twelve sons, of whom six have descendants 
in the country about Delhi ; the descendants of one live in Lahore, 
and of another in Amritsar. The remaining four are represented 
in Jullundur by the Sher, Blr, Kalu and Singh Khokhars. This 
however is purely mythical, as the wars of the Khokhars with the 
Bhattls of Jaisalmer, long before the time of Muhammad, are 
noticed in the Annals of Jaisalmer (see Tod’s Rajasthan). They 
are here generally reckoned Rajputs, but their right to that title 
is sometimes questioned, and they do not intermarry with other 
Rajput tribes, but take their wives from Khokhars, Awans, Shaikhs 
or sometimes, it is said, from Sayyids. According to the Muham- 
madan historians, the Khokhars appear to have been formerly 
powerful in the Bari Doab ; Shaikh and Jasrath being famous 
leaders of this clan. 

The Khokhar villages mostly lie about 8 or 10 miles north of 
the city of Jullundur, Khokhars are among the proprietors of 
Jullundur City, and in the north of the Jullundur Tahsil they hold 
Khandhala, Jallowal, Shukarpur, Nahal and Lesriwalam; in the 
south-west of the same tahsil, Changawan, Sejangi and Singh. In 
the Nakodar Tahsil they hold Saham, which is close to Singh, 
Maimunwal, Yusafpur near Malsian, Kankra, Rajputana near 
Shahkot and the large village of Mandhala near Mahfdpur. 
Bagowal in the north of the Kapurthala State belongs to them. 
In Akbar’s time, they were shown as the zamindars of the Dassuah 
mahal or pargaaa. 

The Khokhars settled here from the neighbourhood of the 
Ravi, on both sides of which they have still a number of villages 
in the Lahore and Gujranwala Districts. They have also many 
villages in the Multan District. The sub-divisions here known are 
Singh Khokhars (at Singh) and Jallowal, Bart Khokhars at Shukar- 
pur, Bir Khokhars (at Maimunwal and Nahal as well as at Bagowal 
the proprietors of which are related to those of Nahal), Sher 
Khokhars (at Lesriwala), and Kalu Khokhars (at Kandhala, 
Mundh&la and Saham). The latter say they have 18 kherds or 
villages. The large village of Rasulpur Kalan adjoining Saham 
formerly belonged to them, but only 2 or 3 families remain there, 
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and tlie present proprietors .are Arains. The Kalu Khokhars came 
to this Doab from Kurpur in the Sharakpur Tahsil of Lahore. 

In Nakodar it is said the Khokhars were Shaikhs, who 
intermarried with the Bhattls and so became Rajputs. The 
Khokhars have all the Rajput characteristics, pride, comparative 
idleness, want of thrift, and in consequence are as badly off as 
the Rajputs. At marriage ceremonies they practise Hindu customs. 

The Punwars say they came from Dharanagar, and are sprung 
from Raja Pawar, a descendant of Raja Jagdoo, and their tribe is 
mostly found in Oudh ; but they can give no account of their own 
migration. The Tilnwars, Baryiihs, Chauhans and Kharals are 
equally ignorant, and, as there is nothing peculiar in their local 
circumstances, it will be sufficient to refer to the Census Report 
for an account of these tribes. There is only one Kharal village, 
on the northern border of the Jullundur Tahsil. Its inhabitants 
do not share the usual Kharal love of robbery, and appeared 
much surprised to hear that their kinsmen on the Ravi were 
principally famous as accomplished thieves. 

The Mahtons of the Jullundur Tahsil claim to be Manhas 
Rajpiits, and to have come from Jammu about 1,000 years ago. 
Their ancestor. Raja Dhund, came on a hunting expedition, liked 
the country, settled down and formed a matrimonial alliance with 
the ruler of the place, Raja Harf Chand, who gave him a large 
tract to govern. The first settlement was at Haratah, in Hoshiar- 
pur. Afterwards, owing to constant feuds, the Manhas lost their 
chiefship, and for some time subsisted by taking service ; but, 
finally, when that failed, they fell back on agriculture. After 
being deprived of the chiefship, they became known as Mai das, 
and it is only within the last 80 years that they have been called 
Mahtons (nasal n), a name they at first considered a disgrace. The 
Kawashahr Mahtons say they were Surajbansi Rajputs who came 
here before the rule of the Muhammadan Kings of Delhi. They 
occupied a great part of Kawashahr, till the Ghorewaha Rajputs 
treacherously murdered a number of them when assembled for 
religious purposes at the Surajkiuul tank at Rahon. This was 
followed by a general massacre of tlie Mahtons, the remnant of 
whom settled at Sahlon. Mr. Barkley notes that the Ghorewaha 
Rajputs admit that the Mahtons preceded them at Rahon and 
Gunachaur, and that the tradition is that the Mahtons had expelled 
the Gujars. The Nawashahr men say they adopted the custom of 
widow-marriage (hare tea), on which they were called Mahtar. This 
was corrupted into Mahta, of which the plural is Mahton. The 
tribe is more interesting than important : its chief strength in this 
District is in a group of villages about Darauli, near Adampur, in 
t he Jullundur Tahsil.^ Here they hold the large villages of Darauli 
(including Darauli Khurd), Padianah, and the smaller villages of 
Kali ah, Ghurial, Chukhiara and Domunda. These are in the Sfrwal 
tract and have a rich soil, 1’etentive of moisture with water at no 
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great depth. They are thus enabled to grow sugar-cane without 
y irrigation, sinking kachcha wells only when the rainfall is deficient. 
In Nawashahr they possess the fine estate of Karnana, near 
Gunachaur, Salilon, a fair village between that and Rahon, and 
Rampur, a small village recently founded on the Bern from Rihle 
in Hoshiarpur. In Pliillaur they own most of Sirhal Mandi, a few 
miles to the west of Gunachaur. There are no Mahtons in Nakodar, 
They also hold 22 villages in the Hoshiarpur District of which the 
Tiach got hold a bdrctli of 12 villages chiefly in the Hoshiarpur 
Tahsil, they also hold the town of Pandihat, and the village of 
Narur in the north of the Phagwarah pargana. The Darauli 
Mahtons say they settled from Haratali in Hoshiarpur, but very long 
ago. Darauli Khurd, Padianah, Kalra and Domunda, as well as 
Paid! in the Hoshiarpur kautlhi are oft‘-slioots from the Daraul 
community, and Chukhiara and Ghurial are connected with it 
by descent through daughters. Karnauch is an old Mahton 
community, but the Mahtons of Rampur settled there from Rira in 
Hoshiarpur a little over 40 years ago. 

Mr. Purser writes : — 

So far as I can see, there is no reason to believe the Mahtons were 
ever R&jputs. -They may have been, but there is no evidence for the fact, 
except their own assertion. They are certainly not Rajputs now. They 
have not a Single Rajput quality. The R&jputs are distinguished by 
idlenesg^Uipftflessness and pride. A Mahton is most industrious and 
penuiro|j^ttn<mdoes not know what pride is. He wears dirty clothes out 
of his wheat and subsists on the coarser grain; he lets 

h^pproier in the fields. If it is said that they are Rajputs who have 
been fore® ^ circumstances to give up the prejudices of their ancestors, 
some proo|^6f those circumstances which affected them, and not the 
"Q-hooewah^s and other Rajputs, may be fairly demanded. As to the 
tradition that the Mahtons expelled the Gujars, and were in turn driven 
out by the Ghorewaha R&jputs, it seems an idle tale. The R&jputs 
certainly came to this part of the country while the Sutlej ran under the 
old north bank. Their villages, especially in Nawashahr, are numerous 
along the ridge, and the presumption would be that they settled along the 
river. But the Gujars are now located between the R&iput villages and 
the present stream, showing that they came after the Rajputs. So wo 
must assume that the’ Gujars came on two occasions, separated one from 
the other by centuries, if the Mahton tradition is to be accepted. d) But 
there is nothing to support such an assumption. It is, moreover, absurd 
to suppose that, if the Rajputs had expelled the Mahtons, as said, the 
latter could have maintained themselves in the isolated villages of Sahlon, 
Karuana and Sirhal Mandi, close to the powerful R&jput centres of R&hon 
and Gunachaur. It has been already stated that the Ghorewahas claim 
to be Kachwahas, though, perhaps, erroneously. At page 321 (Yol. II), 
of Tod's {< Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan/' there will be found an 
account of how the Kachwahas, on the occasion of the Diwali festival, 
f * filled the reservoirs in which the Meenas bathed with their dead bodies." 

(1) The following passage in “ The Races of the North-Western Provinces of India ” (London 
1869), Yolame I, page 323, which may explain this story about the Gujars “ Kachhwahaa. 
These claim descent from Kash, the eldest son of Ram. They are traced back to Jaipur, 
which now forms their chief seat, and whence they expelled the Minas and Bargujars.” The 
remark refers to Zilla Agra, It is almost needless to say that the Bargujara are ftaipute, 
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Oa page 425, it is related that the Haras almost annihilated the Oosaras, 
who are said to be the sole representatives of the Mainas, the unmixed 
race of hill-men of Central India ; while the Meenas were a more mixed 
race. Now, what is more likely than that the bards of the Kachwdhas 
or H&r&s, noting the similarity of names of the JVIahtas (as the Mahtons 
were originally called), and Mainas, should have transferred the tale of 
the massacre at the tank to Rahon ? Before leaving the legendary side of 
the question, it should be noted that the Mahtons say their ancestor came 
on a hunting expedition from Jammu. Now the Mahtams, to the present 
day, are known as hunters. But such remote points of resemblance need 
not be dwelt on. We find the physical and moral qualities of the Mahtams 
and Mahtons of the present day the same. The Mahtams are remarkable 
for their low stature, so are the Mahtons (Hoshiarpur Gazetteer) , and 
both are notorious for their quarrelsome disposition. I would not lay 
too much stress on the fact that the Mahtams are found on the banks of 
the rivers, and do not care so much for cultivating from wells as other 
tribes do, while the Mahtons are also found mostly in the Sirwal, both of 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, where artificial irrigation is not needed, and on 
the Bein and its tributaries. Nor ought too much stress to be laid on the 
claim made by the Mahtams in Montgomery, their head-quarters, to a 
Jullundur origin. That they come from the same stock, seems very likely. 
They are probably hill-men, which accounts for their low stature, who 
emerged, may be at different periods, from the Jammu hills, through the 
valleys of the Ravi and Chenab. One branch went down the Sutlej ; these 
are the Mahtams. (The other crossed the Beas and settled in this Dofib ; 
these are the Mahtons). The migration of the Mahtams from the Ravi and 
Chenab is noticed by Cunningham, in his u History of the Sikhs, ”nage 17. 
The Mahtams got among a lot of thieves, and have remained 4Hh| they 
were originally, a very low class. The Mahtons haveAfor/ rH^ly a 
century, enjoyed a fairly stable government, and have riSjp in thm&wual 
scale, as they were bound to do on account of their industry, thrii^arfd 
common sense, when they got a fair chance. Their own story that, about 
80 years ago, they considered it a disgrace to be called Mahtons, simply 
means that, 80 years ago, they were still despised and held in contempt. 
It is far more likely that a tribe, with the qualities of the Mahtons, 
would rise from a low position, than that they would sink from a high one. 
The Census Report suggests that the Mahtams and Labanas are the same. 
Jhis seems not unlikely but I am unable to say any thing more, one way 
or the other, on this point. It must be added that, though there are no 
Mahtons in Nakodar, there are Mahtams. They are Muhammadans, and 
say they were Rajputs who became Mahtams on adopting the custom of 
widow- marriage. They came from the direction of Delhi about 300 years 
ago ; but no information can be got as to when they became Muham- 
madans. According to them, there are Hindu and Muhammadan Mahtams. 
The former are found in Nawaehahr, Jullundur, Garhshankar and Hoshiar- 
pur, and occupy themselves with agriculture. The latter are met in a 
few Nakodar villages, Lohidn, Mahatpur, Shahkot and others, and do not 
engage in agriculture, but make ropes and reed stools and sirki- screens. 
This is their story and, of course, the agricultural Hindu Mahtams are the 
Mahtons. The Mahtons do not intermarry with other tribes. They burn 
their dead After all is said, there can be lit tie doubt they are, if not the 
oldest sett era in this District, almost contemporary with them. Only two 

be0D [° Unded more generations ago than Darauli 
and Badiana, which belong to this tribe. 

There are about 30 Mahton gots. The proprietors of Darauli, 
Padiana and DaraulilKhurd are of the Manas got and those of 
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Domunda of a new got named Khatti, an off-shoot from this. In ^ ^ 

v Ghurial the proprietors are of the Kharaudh, Mujariya and Khuthan Population. 
gots, and the two latter are also found in Darauli. The Puri and The Mah . 
Kharaudh gots occur in Domunda as tenants with rights of occu- *» n8 . 
i pancy. The proprietors of Sirlial Mandi are of the Chauhan got. 

*' The Manhas, according to Mr. Purser, are probably Mahtons : 

he could find only one other village claiming to be of the Manhas 
clan — Chak Wendal in Nakodar. 

The Awans are all Muhammadans. Excepting a few villages The Awana . 
in Pliillaur and Nakodar, the Au'dn-kdri, or country of the Awans, Pur8er ' 8, 48 ‘ 
is situated within a few miles of Jullundur City, and mostly to the 
south of it. They say their ancestor was one Kutb Shah, a Shaikh 
of Iran, whose four sons accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni on his 
first expedition to India, in 1002 A.D., and settled in the present 
Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Jhang Districts. Twenty years later, in 
obedience to a fresh summons, they accompanied the king on an 
expedition still further to the east, and were left by him to 
preserve the conquests he had made in this neighbourhood. From 
Ya’kub, one of the sons of Kutb Shah, both the Awan Khokhars 
and Rajpiit Khokhars are said to be descended : but apparently 
this tradition is not correct. The two tribes do not intermarry. 0 * . 

The AwanA of this district say that Kutb Shah was a Shaikh Alawi, 
and that ikis descendants were known as Alawian, and in process 
of time this name became corrupted into Awan, and that Ya’kub 
was a companion of Kutb Shah. This tradition cannot be true as 
there is no doubt' that the Awans lived in the Sind Sagar 
Doab long before the days of Mohammad : General Cunningham 
identifies the Ananda of Pliny with the Awankari. 

The Awan gots in the Jullundur District are divided into 
three great branches : — 

(1) Gulshahi at Khambra, Phulriwala, Badshhapur, Malko 

Tarar and Chuharwali a sub-division of which is 
Nathial, at Nangal Karar Khan, Sufipind, Rahmanpur, 

Alipur (near Rahmanpind), Khusrupur, Alauddinpur, 
and Kasimpur 1 (2) (uninhabited). 

(2) Kalgan, at Sirgundi, and in the Ludhiana District. 

Sub-divisons are — 

(a) Galli, at Madar and Sammipur. 

(/,) Kharjota at Chattowali, Udesian, one-third BammMBr 
wali and Chitewan. 

(c) Bagownl, at Lr. Ihiwali and Laliwal (same village), 

Suchipind and both Chohaks. 

(1) Mr Barkley say 3 that an Awan of good family will marry as readily with a Khokar m 
with an Awan. This is denied af the present day t .„ .... t 

(2) All these except Khuxrupur are offshoots from the .Natbi&l stock of Sufipiod, 
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(d) Jand, at Phulpur, both Dlianals, Udhopur, Bairsal, 
Mfranpur (part uninhabited) Hamm Khera, Jag- 
gan, Bajri, Alipur (near Phulriwala), Ladha, Bhata, 
Sabowal, Nangal Urdh and A wan Senghre (and 
at Baghaux'a in Hoshiarpur). 

(3) Chohan. 

At the marriages of the A wan, some Hindu customs, such as 
preparing the cftauk (square) and others connected with this 
ceremony, are still observed ; and one clan, the Nathewal, have 
hereditary Hindu prohits (priests). The Awans are fairly good 
cultivators, but their land is mostly rather sandy and, probably 
in consequence, they are much in debt. Their villages have a 
dilapidated look, and this is not entirely due to the crumbling 
materials of which the houses are built, as the woodwork of the 
doors, too, is broken and decayed, and the mosques are inferior. 
Much cane is grown in the AwdnJedri, so it is not idleness that 
makes the Awans less well off than others. Their women are not 
secluded, except by those of the highest class. They help in 
picking cotton and carry food to their male relations working in 
the fields. 

The Dogars are all Muhammadans. They are iftml in the 
Nakodar and Phillaur Tahsils on the bank of the Sutlej^and mostly 
near the large village Taiwan, of which they own paaS;^ They know 
nothing about their previous history. The NakodaryDogars say 
they came from Sirsa Rania, up the Sutlej and Boas. The Phillaur 
Dogars claim an Arab descent, and say they came intfffihp; epuntry 
with one of the Muhammadan kings. This tradit^fe^iy. be 
noticed with reference to the remark made by Mr. E. L. Bln&fcareth * 
in the Ferozepore Settlement Report about the remarkabl^-Jewish 
face ” found among the Dogars. In the same report it is stated 
that they are supposed to be descended from converted Chauhan 
Rajputs. In the Mamdot Settlement Report, Mr. Purser says 
(paragraph 67), that they are divided into two main branches, one 
of which claims to be Chauhan and the second Pan war Rajputs# 
The tribe is met mostly in Ferozepore, Lahore, Hissar, Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur and Amritsar, and some time ago was essentially 
pastoral, which accounts for their villages being always near a 
river. The Jullundur Dogars are still distinguished for their love 
of cattle, especially buffaloes ; but they are not at all notorious for 
being bad agriculturists, though they may not care much for the 
cultivation of crops requiring much labour, and consequently only 
a few Dogar villages grow sugarcane. They are quiet, well- 
behaved people, and do not share the evil reputation of the Feroze- 
pore Dogars. The tribe is somewhat remarkable for going 
about with uncovered heads. Till a man is nearly grown up, he 
rarely assumes the turban. The Dogars are said to marry late, and 
to have marriage songs not intelligible to other tribes. But there 
is no sufficient evident of this. Among their gots in this District 
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are Basr6, Chagathe, Chani, Gag, Jagatri, Jasran, Kahla, Kalli, 
Karaul, Khoje, Mandri Masaunja, Royar, Sangwar, and Sitabe. 

si The Gujars are almost entirely Muhammadans. They are 

W found mostly near r unnin g water, as might be expected from a 
tribe till recently almost entirely pastoral. They are most nume- 
rous in the eastern tahsils. In Nawashahr, there are two main 
groups of Gujar villages, one in the extreme north along the 
Bern, and the second in the far west of the Bet, on the Sutlej. In 
Phillaur, there is a cluster a little to the east of Phillaur town, 
and several villages he around Taiwan. In Nakodar, the Gujars 
occupy the middle of the Sutlej bank, and have a few villages in 
the east. In Jullundur, they are found in the east, in the vicinity 
of the Bein, or of some cho or drainage-channel. The Gujars here 
derive their name from gdo, a cow, and chardna, to graze. Some of 
them say they came from Gujrat in the Punjab, others from Gujrat 
in Bombay, others from Pakpattan, and others again from Delhi. 
They were originally Hindus, and according to Mr. Barkley, 
quoted in the Census Report of 1881, say they became Muham- 
madans in the time of Aurangzeb (1658-1707). In Hoshiarpur 
there are still many villages of Hindu Gujars, and Sangatpur in the 
Phagwara pargana of Kapurthala, belongs to Hindu Gujars. They 
do not claim a Rajput origin. 

In his Settlement Report the late Sir Richard Temple said of 
the Gujars : — “ Here, as elsewhere, their habits are pastoral ; but 
they are more industrious, and less predatory than usual.” After 
thirty years of British rule, Mr. Barkley observed that they are 
probably as little given to crime as any other large class in the 
agricultural population. “ It is still generally true that they 
occupy themselves more with grazing than with agriculture ; for 
instance, the Gujars of Semi keep carts for hire, and reserve much 
land for grazing. But this is by no means invariably the case. 
The flourishing village of Karimpur, in the bet of the Nawashahr 
Tahsil, the white mosque of which is a conspicuous object from 
Rahon, is purely agricultural, though all the proprietors are 
Gujars, and Ladian, in the upland tract of the Phillaur Tahsil, is 
also almost entirely agricultural.” They certainly cannot claim 
to be placed in the first rank of cultivators, and they have retained 
much of their fondness for cattle ; but they are fairly industrious, 
and by no means bad or unsuccessful farmers. Their villages are 
neat and comfortable. They show no unusual criminal propensi- 
ties. When the next settlement is made, they will probably have 
outlived their bad reputation, and be placed on a level with Jats 
and Arains. Their women help in agricultural work, but only 
to a small extent. They wear the petticoat and not trousers. The 
shoes of this tribe are usually of a peculiar make, the upper leather 
covering little of the foot. The Nakodar Gujars are said to have 
the following custom (called piiidwalnd) at marriages, a survival 
of marriage by capture. The young men of the bridegroom’s 
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CHAP. I. C- party gallop round the village, so as to encircle it ; those of the 
. bride’s party endeavour to prevent this. If any one of the for- 
Popula ion- mer succee( j s completing the circle, he is given a present by 
Tho Gujaw. the bride’s parents. Another custom is, for the girls of the bride 
or bridegroom’s family to try and prevent one of their brothers- 
in-law from lighting the fire on which food for the marriage feast 
is to be cooked. If he succeeds, he is rewarded by a present of 
some article of dress. This custom is called jhalJca-bhathi. 

The following Gujar goU may be mentioned : -- 

Bagge at Jhungian (Nawashahr). 

Bagri at Sagarpur (Phillaur). 

Bargat at both Gorsi&ns (Phillaur). 

Batte at Karimpur and both Gorsians. 

Bazar at Karimpur and Bhundri (Phillaur). 

Bur at Gorsian (1st). 

Chaddar at Burj Hasan (Phillaur). 

Chauhan at Gumtala (Phillaur). 

Chechi at Karimpur, both Gorsians, Thungian Hasan and Burj. 
Chhadre at both Gorsi&ns. 

Chhaole at Karimpur, Burj Hasan, Cbauba, Sagarpur and Rasulpur 
(Phillaur). 

Dhandar at Burj Puklita (Phillaur). 

Dhange at Ladldn (Phillaur) . 

Dhera at Burj Hasan. 

Gohru at Bhundri (Phillaur). 

Gorsi at Burj Hasan, Bachowal Powari and both Gorsidns. 

Kalota at Karimpur. 

Kalsau at Burj Hasan and Gorsian (1st). 

Kathhua at Bhaure (Nakodar), Achanchak (Phillaur). 

Kharar at Bhatian (Phillaur). 

Kohli at Gori&n (1st). 

Koraike at Bhundri. 

Kasali at Salhiana (Phillaur). 

Lidhar at Lidhar (Phillaur). 

Molsi^n at Burj Hasan. 

Motle at Rampur (Nakodar). 

Munan at Karimpur, Burj Hasan, Gorsi&n (1st), and Mahidifcta 
(Nawashahr). 

Nagre at Gorsian (1st). 

Nare at Pandrawar (Nawashahr). 

Nilon at Burj (Nawashahr). 

P&dhane at Bahadurpur. 

Pahdra at Burj Hasan. 

Pawadre at Ladian. 

Phamre at Phamran and Begowal (Nawashahr) . 

Sosanbal at Gorsidn (1st). 

Thandle at Bhundre, 

But it is also said that only two and a half goh are asli 
Gujars, namely, Gorsi, Kasana and Bargat (half got). 
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The Arains, or Rains, are, after the Jats, the most numerous CHAP. I. C. 
)f the agricultural tribes, making up nearly one-seventh of the population. 
Botal population of the District. The whole of the Jullundur Thg Ariins 
.grains are Muhammadans. In the Jullundur and INawashahr Purm-pMS.’ 
Tahsils, the Arain villages are much scattered and in both are 
conspicuously absent in the middle of the west border. In both 
Tahsils this portion is sandy, but not more so in Jullundur than 
some other parts of the Tahsil. It is just possible that the 
Muhammadan Arams may not have cared to intrude into the 
domain of the Sikh Guru of Kartarpur. In Phillaur, the Arains 
are found chiefly about Phillaur town, and in the south-west, about 
Taiwan and Nurmahal. In Nakodar, their villages lie in the 
south-east quarter, forming a continuation of those in Phillaur, and 
also in the middle of the northern half, where they join on to the 
Jullundur villages, and form a series extending, with scarcely any 
interruption, from Nakodar to Jullundur City. As landowners 
the Jats are far in advance of this tribe ; for, while the former are 
only one-third more numerous, they own, in whole or in major 
part, nearly three times as many villages as the latter. Even in the 
Nakodar Tahsil, the stronghold of the Arains, where they out- 
number the Jats by nearly t: \s _ o to one, they own only 83 per 
cent, of the land, against 39 per cent, held by their rivals. But 
the Arains do not depend entirely on the land they own. They 
also work as tenants, and as such are highly prized all over the 
District. It is usually supposed that their forte lies in market- 
gardening; and in paragraph 74 of the Regular Settlement Report, 
it is said, “ they especially excel as market -gardeners, they cultivate 
more elaborately than the Jats, but they could not manage a large 
estate as well. In qualifications they much resemble the Lodhas, 
and Kachis and Kurmis of the N.-W. Provinces.” But Mr. Purser 
regards this description as unfair to the Arains. It would, he 
considers, be more correct to sav that, while they are quite 
equal to the Jats in the management of large estates, they are 
superior to them in intensive cultivation. There are many large 
Arain estates in the neighbourhood of Jat villages, and in no 
respect, whether as regards tillage-land or the homestead, do the 
former appear inferior to the latter. But the Arains certainly 
have not the same sturdy spirit as the Jats. In one point the 
Arains are far better agriculturists than the Jats, i'h., in the care 
they take of their carts. A Jat scarcely ever thinks of putting his 
cart under cover, while an Arain village may be generally known 
by the number of its cart-houses. There is another point in 
which the Arains are remarkable — the minute sub-division of 
land in their villages, which is partly due to pressure of population, 
and partly to the character of the people, and partly to the desire 
to equalize the lot falling to each man’s portion. The Arains are 
not specially addicted to any form of crime. They are peaceable 
and most industrious, and furnish a splendid example that 
Muhammadans may be quite a match for Hindus in peaceful walks 
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CHAP- 1. C. 0 £ jjf e> They well deserve the compliment contained in the saying 
Population, mdl gain, te ra'iyat Bain, that is, as among cattle cows are most 
valuable, so among the agriculturists are A rains. Their women 
The Arams. asg j g j- j n field-WOrk. 

The Arains are commonly believed to be descended from 
Kambohs. The popular account of the origin of the name pre- 
served by Mr. Barkley is that a Kamboh aide-de-camp ( musdhib ) 
in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, having used his hands to make 
a channel for irrigation, was designated by the sovereign a khub 
raus bandneicdla. Some of the Arains, however, ashamed of so 
commonplace an origin as that from the Kambohs, while not 
prepared altogether to disclaim the relationship, say that both 
Arains and Kambohs are descended from Abu Sena, son of the 
Kaliph Umar, but that the ancestor of the Kambohs was not the 
son of a married wife. Ko explanation, however, is offered of 
the conversion of the Kambohs to Hinduism, which, if this ; 

genealogy were correct, would require to be accounted for. In i 

Mr. Purser’s enquiries the Arains would admit no relationship at i 
all, nor do they now. 

According to Mr. Purser the Arains say that they came from 
Sirsa Rania and Delhi, and were originally Hindu Rajputs. They 
claim to be descended from Rae Jaj, grandson of Lad, founder 
of Lahore. Jaj was the ruler of the Sirsa territory, and on that 
account was called Bde, and his descendants subsequently became 
known as Raen. They became Muhammadans chiefly in the time 
of Shahab-ud-dln Ghori, or the end of the 12th century, and came 
into this part of the country about 800 years ago. Some of the 
Arains of the Jullundur Tahsil say they are descendants of Raja 
Bhuta, fifth in descent from Raja Karan, and were settled at 
Uchh. They were forcibly converted by Mahmud of Ghazni. j 
They had to leave L T clih, because they refused to give a lady, 
called Basantl, to the king, and migrated to Sirsa, and thence at 
various times came into the Punjab. The following verse refers to 
the episode of the lady Basantl and the straits they were reduced " 
to : — ” *> 

Uchh na ditti Bhvtidn chatd Bamnti ndr. * 

Dana pdni dink gaga, diabban moti hdr. 

“ The Bhutas neither gave Uchh nor the lady Basanti : Food 
and water were exhausted ; they had to cat pearls.” One of the 
chief Arii in clans is called Bhutta. 

Mr. Barkley agrees that the oldest settlements in this District 
cannot date much before 1620 A.D. The settlements of which l 
he learnt the origin were either from Sirsa Rania, or Hansi in 
Hissar. The zailddr of Talwandi Bakhsha, a large village north - 
of Nakodar, told him that the Arains there, of whom he is one, . 
came from Sirsa Rania, and the same is stated of themselves ^7 
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the Arains of Nakodar itself. Those of Parjian Kalan and Khurd CHAP- X. C. 
in the bet of the Nakodar Tahsil said they came from Sirsa in the population, 
time of Akbar. Those of the Hansi got in Mianwal and in Kot Th(j Ar4iui> 
Badal Khan, both in the Pliillaur Tahsil, attributed the name of 
their got to their having come from Hansi. There are still a 
number of Arain villages in the Rania pnrgana of Sirsa, but not 
many in other parts of Hissar District, and the Arains there say 
they came from Multan, which was perhaps the original home of 
the tribe. There are still a good many Arains in the Multan Tahsil, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the city. 

It would seem, according to the Census Report of 1881, that 
they were originally located on the lower Indus, and that one 
section of them settled on the Ghaggar. When this river dried 
up, they moved into the Jumna and Cis-Sutlej tracts ; and, perhaps, 
spread along the foot of the hills and across the line of movement 
of their brethren, who were moving up the valleys of the large 
rivers. By some they are said to be of the same stock as the 
Sainis, but this is certainly not a common tradition, and the 
assertion is probably based on the facts that Arains were called in 
Persian Bdghhdndti, which is the translation of Mali, gardener, 
and that Saini is only a local name for the Mali class. It may be 
noted that Mohr is a title among the Arains and also among the 
Gujars. Mahr Anbiya, in Nakodar, and Mahr Fazil, in Jullundur, 
were both well-known and influential men among the Arains. 

No less than 115 gots or clans of this tribe are mentioned, but 
few of these are numerically important. The following are the 
principal : — 

Hansi, at Midnwdl, Kot Budal Klian, Rasulpur Kalan, Theng, Bhalo- 
wal, Nahal, Kamdlpur. 

Rama at Baloke, AdarmaD, Nangal Ambiya, Ugi, Talwandi Bakhoha, 

Rasulpur Kalan, Singhpnra, Nurmahal, Kot Badal Khau, Sanga, Ajtani, 

Nahal, Taiwan, Jullundur. 

Mund at Nakodar, Talwandi Bakhoha, Singhpur, Bath, Bhandal Buta, 

Bhalowal, Kot Badal Khan, Nahal. 

Bahmani at Bahmanian. Parjian Bibari, Talwandi Bakhoha, Rasulpur 
Kaldn. 

Gehlar at Geblar near Parjian Kalan, Nakodar, Kot Badal Khan, 

Wariandh, Jullundur, Nahal. 

Badhu at Akbarpur Kalan and Khurd, Pusaridn, Nakodar, Kot 
Badal Khan, Bhalowal Bath, Aujlah, Nahal, 

Mulane at Chahirke, Salalah, Phillaur, Theng, Kuttriwdl, Kamdlpur, 

Bhalowal, Jullundur. 

Chaddur at Baloke, Adarman, Nangal Ambiya, Nurmahal, Kot Badal 
Khan. 

Rihar at Adarman, Bulanda, Jakupur Kalan, Theng, Kamdlpur. 

Gohir at Nakodar, Gohir, Baupur near Ugi, Saidupur, Taiwan. 

Dhaule at Tandaura, Kot Badal Khan, Upal Khalrasah, Nahal. 

Chhabe at Bath, Nurmahal, Chuheki, Kot Badal Khan. 

Mande at Chuheki, Kot Badal Khan, Sanga, Nahal. 
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Nain at Adarman, Nakodar, Jakupur Kalan, Chuheki. 

Parji at Parjian Kalan and Khurd, Nurmahal, Bath, 

Dheri at Bhandal Buta, Bhalowal, JSanga. 

Thanu at Jullundur and Nurmahal. 

Oandhdr at Nakodar, Kot Badal Khan. 

Jat&la at Adarman, Kaniya Kalan. 

Mandher at Nurmahal, Nahal. 

Rhodian, the largest Arani gdt in Jullundur City. 

Wedan at Garhi Wedan near Jullundur and at Changatthe. 
Bam Bassi y Beldar, Bodi } Ladke, Saggi } all at Nurmahal. 
Bachhran and Bail at Chuheki. 

Bate at Jullundur (few). 

Bhut and Dhode at Kot Badal Khan, 

Dhelar at Nakodar. 

Dher at Chahirke. 

Ganjial at Adam pur. 

Naudan at Baupur near Ugi. 

Hande and Tihari at Lohgarh. 

Majitha at Taiwan. 


Kambohs. 
Purser 3,46. 


The Kambohs are numerous in the south-west of the Nakodar 
Tahsil and the adjoining tract in the south of the Kapnrthala State. 
Sultanpur in Kapnrthala, and a number of the neighbouring 
villages belong to them. They are proprietors of Nihalowaf, 
(shared with Jats), Badli, Turna, Nawapind, Kudowal, Sidhpana 
(shared with Rajputs), Bara Budli Singh (shared with Amins), 
Sabuwal, Karah, Bara, Jodli Singh, Gidarpind, Nasirpur (shared 
with Arains) and Darapur (shared with Mussalman Jats) — an 
almost continuous belt of villages near Lohian on the Kapurthala 
border to the south of Sultanpur. They also hold the isolated 
villages of Lambapind near Jullundur, Kambohi near Rurka Kalan, 
Dalla near Nurmahal, and Shahpur near Tlieng. In this District 
almost all are Hindus and Sikhs, but there are some Muhammadan 
Kambohs amongst the proprietors of Bhalowal, near Nurmahal, 
which belongs chiefly to Arains, and one family of Muhammadan 
Kambohs in Nakodar, whose ancestor got the office of Kanungo 
owing to his having distinguished himself as an athlete (jvihlivdn) 
at Delhi, though the office did not remain in the family. There is 
a Kamboh muhulla in the town of Nakodar, now chiefly occupied 
by Arains. The Kambohs wdio remain are Hindus, with the 
exception of the family just noticed. Muhammadan Kambohs are 
numerous in the Ambala District, and a member of this tribe 
Shahbaz Khan, attained the rank of commander of 5,000 men un- 
der Akbar, and distinguished himself as a general in Bengal and 
elsewhere. Kambohs are also numerous as cultivators at Lohian 
and Kang Khurd, where the proprietors are of other castes. The 
derivation of their name has not yet been ascertained. Ac- 
cording to their account, they originally lived about Mathura 
and were Kshatriyas. When Parashu Rama was slaughtering 
the Kshatriyas, lie found their ancestor Riip Rae armed and girt 
HR *° r , , tte fra y- E- e » therefore, proposed slaying him ; and on 
Rup Rae a saying he was not a Kshatriya, Parashu Rama replied 


% 
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that he was armed and redolent of the Kshatriya ( Kdim bu hai, 
y'ane ten bu Chhatriydu ivdl i hai). Rup Rae at once objected 
that he was not Kdimbu at all, and so got off. He afterwards 
was known as Kdimbu, which gradually got changed into Kamboh. 
This ridiculous story is merely quoted on account of the bearing 
it may have on the tradition of some of the Bijnor Kambohs, that 
they were of the same stock as the Kliatris. (The races of the 
North-Western Provinces of India, I. 304). 

The tradition as to their arrival in this District is that, in 
A. D. 1654, the Punjab was devastated by disastrous floods. To 
restore prosperity, Jahangir sent Slier Shah, a Suba, who took 
with him from the city of Sunam (possibly a mistake for Sohna in 
Gurgaon, a former strong-hokl of this tribe), Rattu and Achhra, 
the ancestors of the Kambohs. The latter he located near Chunian, 
in the Lahore District. The former settled in the neighbourhood 
of Tibba, near Sultanpur in Kapiirthala, and with his relations 
founded twelve villages, which are still known as Bara. (1) In Sikh 
times, the Kambohs came from Kapiirthala into Jullundur. 

The Phillaur Kambohs, though few, have a history of their 
own. They say they were Surajbansi Rajputs, and came from 
Kamrup, on the Brahmaputra, to Delhi in the reign of Humayun 
(1530-1556). Thence one ancestor, Bolid Rae, migrated to the 
Lahore, and another, Dalu Rae, to the Jullundur District. This 
tradition may have its origin in the achievements of Akbar’s 
Kamboh General Shahbaz Khan, mentioned above, who had 9,000 
horse under his command when operating on the Brahmaputra. 
(Atn-i-Akba ei, Vol. I, 399-402. Blochmann’s Ed.). 

The Kambohs do not claim any relationship with the Arains. 
They practise widow-marraige (btretca). Their women do not 
help in agricultural work, but bring- out food to their relations 
working in the fields. The division into Kalml and Zamlndar or 
Khaki, or Kambohs “ of the pen,” and agricultural Kambohs, is 
recognised. The latter only are found here. They are quiet, well 
disposed people, good cultivators, and, except that they pretend 
to be in distressed circumstances when there is nothing the 
matter with them, they have no bad qualities. They say they are 
divided into fifty-two clans. None of the names given of these is 
that of an important Arain clan, but the names of three clans 
(Gore, Hande and Momi) are the same in both tribes. 

The Sainis are either Hindus or Sikhs. They are numerous in 
the extreme north of the Jullundur Tahsil ; they hold a number 
of villages near the eastern border of Nawashahr, where the 
Jadla and Garshankar Bems unite, and in the south-west of the 
tahsil also half Lissara in the Phillaur Tahsil. They are also 
amongst the proprietors of Phagwara. In the Jullundur Tahsil, 


CHAP I, C. 
Population. 

Kamboba. 


The flainfs. 
Purser 3 , 47 . 


(l) Another dtrivatiot. is fromjlfara, an eneloBure, 
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CH AP- 1 , C. they hold Laroha, except what belongs to the Jat Sirdar, Dalli 

Population and \ Dalla, Gehlar, fths Bhundian, £ Jandhir, ^rd Chulang, and 
,,,, , |rd Giganwal. In that of Na was ha hr they hold Ladhana Jhika, 

Sujon, Surapur Pali Jliiki, except Kot, ^rd Pali Unchi, ^ Naura, 
£th Gobindpur, £th Kama, ^ Dipalpur, Balur Kalan (part) and 
Khurd (part), ftlis Bazidpur, Duclhala (part), fths Urapur, Chak 
and Khurde, and there are a few families amongst the proprietors 
of Bharta Kalan. They are also tenants in Shekhupur, Sohita and 
Bharta Khurd. 

According to their own account, they were originally Malfs, 
and lived principally in the Matlira District. When Mahmud of 
Ghazni invaded India, and the Hindus gathered for the defence of 

the country, the ancestors of the Saints came into these parts, and, 

finding the land suitable for agriculture, they settled down here, 
and went not back to their homes. The explanation of the name 
Saint is that they were such good agriculturists, and did such 
wonders with their land, that the natives called them the rasdini 
tribe (from rasdt , cleverness, skill) ; and in course of time the first 
syllable was lost, and the present name Saint left. They are 
admirable cultivators, and are surpassed by none in industry or 
ability. They do more market-gardening than the Jats, and, 
perhaps, even than the Arams ; but this is in addition to and not 
in place of ordinary farming. They have no bad qualities to 
distinguish them which call for special notice. The Sikhs 
among them pay great respect to the Granth Sdhib, and in every 
village have a copy of it, which is read diligently in the audience 
of the people. Men of this tribe not seldom take service, and 
especially in the cavalry. They consider themselves to be connected 
with the Arains, but the latter know nothing of any relationship. 
They are not found west of the Chenab, but are numerous in some 
parts of the Ambala District. Some of the got designations 
correspond with those of the Arains. The following may be 
mentioned : — Badwal (at Laroha), Bhanga (at Dipalpur and 
Shekhupur), Bhela (at Laroha and Dalli), Bhundi (at Bhundian), 
Bole (at Chak and Khurde), Cheran (at Shekhupur), Daule (at 
Laroha), Dheri (at Giganwal), Ghalar (at Laroha and Gehlar), 
Giddhe (at Chak), Jandhir (at Jandhir), Kaloti (at Laroha and 
Chulang), MuMna (at Laroha), Sugge (at Laroha), Ttmbar (at 
Chak). 

other land- The Brahmans are said to have been at one time the principal 

^Brahmans* P ro P r ietors in the north of the Jullundur Tahsil, but to have 
tuner 3, 48. been supplanted by Naru Rajputs. They still hold Brahmpur and 
part of Dittu Nangal near Kartarpur, they are amongst the 
proprietors of Jullundur City, and south of it they hold Chananpur, 
Langhra and Gokalpur, and in the west of the Nakodar Tahsil 
Chuhar Khiwa and Ladhiwali. They also possess Laklianpal and 
Natewal near Sirhali, Batiireh near Jandiala and part of Khojpur 
in the north-west of the Phillaur Tahsil and one-fourth share in 
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the neighbouring village of Dhaliwal in Nakodar. They hold part CH AP I , C. 
of Mahedpur in Nakodar and near Shahkot they share Muliwal population. 
Khaira with Jats, Hindu and Muhammadan. They are industrious wt[ . r )|||H 
cultivators where they hold land as members of cultivating owning tribes, 
proprietary communities. Looking at the large number of this BrHtiman# - 
tribe, it is clear they depend largely on other means of support 
than agriculture. They form a considerable portion of the priestly 
class, and take service. More than one- fifth of the patwaris of the 
District are Brahmans. Their sub-divisions are numerous. 

The Khatris usually hold land as landlords merely, but one- Khatris. 
sixth of Nakodar is held by Bhalla Khatris, in whose family the Pur,er > 3 - 48 - 
office of Kanungo was formerly hereditary and who manage the 
cultivation of their own lands. When Tara Singh Gliaiba conquer- 
ed Nakodar, he expelled the Rajputs who held half the village, and 
gave their land to the Kanungos, but twenty years after he restored 
the Rajputs to possession of one-third leaving the Kanungos one- 
sixth. In the city of Jullundur several gotts of Khatris are amongst 
the proprietors, especially the Saigals, some of whom, formerly 
Kanungos, have become Muhammadan ; and the Thapars who are 
Muhammadan Khatris hold Chak Husaina, an uninhabited village 
near Jullundur. Saigal Khatris hold Damodarpur east of Jullundur, 
and were also formerly proprietors of the adjoining village of Talon, 
but the Jat proprietors got possession of the latter about the time 
of the Sikh conquest. Bhag Mai, Khatri of Jullundur, son of a 
Kardar of Shaikh Imam-ud-dln, was proprietor of Jetwali, Rampur 
Lalli and Chak Rampur, Jats and in Jetwali Arains being tenants 
with occupancy rights. Karari, 12 miles North of Jullundur, be- 
longs to Khatris, and they share in Dittn Nangal near Kartarpur, 
and in several villages in this tahsil they have acquired shares for 
purchase. In Mr. Barkley’s time Bawa ivlmn Das Bedi was proprie- 
tor of five-sixths of the large village of Sirsa, half of which he held 
in jdgir, and Bawa Narayan Das of half of Daulatpur. The Guru 
of Kartarpur, a Sohdi Khatri, is the largest landlord in the District, 
being the sole proprietor of Kartarpur, Dipalpur, Dhirpur, Mirch- 
hota, Nurpur, Shibdaspur and Chak Ram Singh pura, and also hold- 
ing two-thirds of Devidaspur. He also holds a jdgir of about 
Rs. 14,000 in all. Ram Chand, a Khatri, is Zaildar of Kartarpur. 

His ancestors have for centuries been Diwans to the Gurus. 

In other tahsils Khatris hold little land. In that of Nawashahr 
Guru Ke Chak was held by Mehr Singh, adopted into a branch of the 
Sodhi family of Anandpur, Khatris hold part of Nawashahr, part of 
Malhupota and part of Kharkhuwal : and there are a few Khatri 
proprietors in Rahon. Shibdyalpur belongs to a Khatri of Lissara. 

The Khatris engage largely in trade, and take service. 

Nearly half the patwaris are Khatris. There are four Darbari gots 
in the District — Sondi, Saigal, Thapar and Bhalle. The remainder 
are known as Bazari Khatris because they are employed in trade. 

One of the Jullundur Kots belongs to the Sondi Khatris. 
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The Ansari and Koreshi Shaikhs of Jullnndur, if entitled to 
the designations they bear, would seem to be of Arab 
extraction, Koreshi being the name of the powerful tribe at Mecca 
from which Muhammad himself sprung, while the title of Ansar, 
or helper, was conferred by him upon those residents of Medina 
who originally bound themselves to aid the Prophet and the 
refugees, and was extended to all the people of that city as they 
embraced the faith of Islam. But the title of Shaikh was frequently 
taken by Hindu converts, as, for instance, by the Manj Rajput 
Shaikh Chaclio, though his descendants did not continue to bear 
it. There are thus many Shaikhs of purely native origin, 
including the representatives of indigenous tribes, as the Joyas 
at Malsian, whose name connects them with a tribe formerly 
powerful in the Southern Punjab, and the descendants of 
many different Hindu castes. Similarly the Kakkezai Shaikhs 
were originally Hindu Kallals. 

It is not uncommon for Shaikhs who have risen to a good 
social position, especially if not entitled to claim a distinguished 
ancestry as Shaikhs, to usurp the title of Sayyid. This has been 
done by a family at Ralion, in this District, and also it is said 
by the proprietors of Khoja, and another instance is said to be 
afforded by the well-known Fikir family at Lahore. Shaikhs 
hold Jand in talisil Phillaur. 

The A nsdris own Basti Shaikh Darvesli or Basti Shaikh, and 
Basti Danishmandan, the first and third in size of the Jullundur 
Bastis, also Pindhori Sheklian in Xakodar Tahsil. They are 
popularly known as Pathans owing to their intimate connection 
with a Pathan colony, and often take the appellation of Khan at 
the end of their names. They are called Ansarfs from their sup- 
posed descent from Hazrat Ayiib Ansari, but are really Barakis. 
Those of Basti Shaikh are from 5 to 9 generations removed from 
Shaikh Darvesli, (1) who came from Kani Kuram and purchased the 
land of that village from Lohani Pathans in 1026 H. (A. D. 1617), 
and founded a town, which he named Surajabad after an ancestor, 
but which has subsequently come to be known by his own name. 
He died there in 1082 H. (1672 A. D.), and the principal build- 
ings are still the mosque built by him in 1080 H. and his tomb, 
which adjoins it, built in 1105 H. 

In a manuscript account of the family, drawn up in 118 H. 
or about A. D. 1706, which is in the possession of Ahdadad Khan 
of Basti Shaikh, the genealogy of Shaikh Darvesli is traced back 
to Hazrat Ayub Ansari of Medina, whose true name is however 
stated to be Khalid, Ayub being liis son’s name. This identifies 

(1) The descendants of a son by his first wife, born before he left Kani Kuram, are 7 to 9 
generation* removed from him, and those of his sons born subsequently to his settlement 
here 5 to 7 generations. Its would thus appear that while 3 generations in a century may be 
a fair average in a family of agriculturists, the variation in different branches of the same 
family over a considerable period may be so great as fr^m one generation in 27 years to one 
generation in 44 years or thereabouts. 
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him with the Abu Ayub, into whose house Muhammad was received 
on his flight from Mecca, from which the Hijra era is calculated, 
as his name is stated in Muir’s Life of Muhammad (vol. iii, pages 
11, 12) as Kb id id ibn Zaid. His death in the 55th year of the 
Hijra era diming the 1st siege of Constantinople is mentioned in 
Chapter lii of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. (1) 

According to the genealogy Shaikh Darvesh was but 22 
generations removed from this ancestor (i.e., if Abu Ayiib’s gener- 
ation be considered the 1st that of Shaikh Darvesh was the 23rd). 
This is a very small number of generations for a period of 1,000 
years, but in one branch of the family the 28th generation (27 
generations from Abu Ayub) is still in existence, and it may be 
supposed that a few generations have been omitted in the earlier 
part of the genealogy, without implying any doubt of its authentici- 
ty. From Maulana Ibrahim, 8 generations before Shaikh Darvesh 
and 14 from Abu Ayub, the genealogy is evidently genuine, as the 
several branches of his posterity are traced out. 

The pedigree of his descendants as given in this genealogy 
is as follows : — 


r 

Shaikh Yusaf. 
Ancestor of Shaikhs 
of Basti Danishmand. 


MAULANA IBRAHfM. 

I 

\ 

Shaikh Suraj-ud-dm, 

Shaikh Mahmud. 

I ___ 


Shaikh Bazid I. Zaid Aka. 


Shaikh Muhammad Shaikh Ibrahim 

i i 

Shaikh Abdullah ~ ■ 

L 1 

Shaikh Bazid II 

(Pfr Baushan) I 

, 

I 

| Shaikh Darvesh, 

Ahdadiid. Aucefltor of Shaikhs 

of Basti Shaikh Darvesh. 


Ibrahim was the author of a work called the Tarikli Muallim 
in which he calls himself Maulvi Ibrahim Danishmand Albrak. 
The Tafsir-i-Baizabi, a contemporary work, also refers to him 
as Albrak. No mention of the name of Ansari is made in either. 
Possibly he may have had some connection with the Danishmand 
Turks of Cappadocia. He had six sons. From one, named Shaikh 
Yusaf, the Shaikhs of Basti Danishmandan (originally called 
Ibrahimpur after Maulana Ibrahim), are descended. Another was 
Shaikh Suraj-ud-dm, the ancestor of Shaikh Darvesh. Maulana 
Ibrahim is stated to have emigrated from Medina, and settled in 
Baghdad. He afterwards came to Multan to meet Baha-ul-hakk 


0) The reign of each Sultan 13 inaugurated at hia mosque, built 780 years later, by binding 
on the sword of office before the tomb of Abu Ayub. 


chap. i,c. 

Population. 

Ansari 

Shaikhs. 
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Ansari 

Shaikhs. 


and by bis advice settled in Mastwi (otherwise Buded) in Barkistan, 
or the country of the Barik Patlians, in the Logar Valley near 
Kabul. The reference to Bahsi-ul-hakk would fix his date 
approximately at the middle of the 13th century (1) of our era 
or about 8-| centimes before Shaikh Darvesli. 

The most interesting part of the genealogy is subsequent to 
this date. Shaikh Bazid I, the grandson of Shaikh Suraj-ud-dm, is 
said to have come from Mastwi to Kani Kuram, and while Shaikh 
Darvesh was descended from him by one line, the celebrated 
Shaikh Bazid II, otherwise known as Pir Roshan, the founder of 
the sect of Rauslianiya, or Illuminati, was descended from 
him by another. 

In the Dabistan of Molisani Fani an extract is given from an 
account of his own family written by the latter Bazid, or, as he is 
called in the histories, Bayazid, and this is translated by Leyden 
in the lltli volume of the Asiatic Researches (pages 406, 407). 
According to this account Shaikh Bazid II was born at Jullundur 
about a year before Babar’s conquest of India (therefore about 931 
H. or 1525 A.D.), his father being Shaikh Abdullah, who was 7th 
in descent from Shaikh Suraj-ud-din Ansari. His mother’s father, 
Muhammad Amin, and Abdullah’s grandfather, were brothers, 
residing in the city of Jullundur, but Abdullah himself lived at 
Kani Kuram, and when the power of the Muglials began to prevail 
his wife went there with her son Bayazid. 


This differs slightly from the Jullundur account, as according 
to the pedigree given above Shaikh Abdullah was only 5th in 
descent from Suraj-ud-dm. Also according to the Jullundur 
account Shaikh Bazid II’s mother’s father was Abubakr, grandson of 
Shaikh Bazid I (Punjab Notes and Queries Volume II, page 160). 
Apparently two generations have dropped out of Shaikh Bazid II’s 
line in the Jullundur pedigree. 

In any case Pir Raushan (Shaikh Bazid II) seems to have 
been bom in Jullundur, and the sect of the Ranshaniya or 
Illuminati are famous as having given great trouble to Akbar and 
Shahjahan in the Peshawar hills. Mr. Barkley’s informant, 
Ahdadad Khan, was aware that Shaikh Bazid and his descendants 
headed the Rauslianiya rebellions, and were generally reputed to 
be sectaries, but maintained that some of Shaikh Bazid’s writings 
showed him to be a good Muhammadan. His theory of the cause 
of their long conflicts with the Imperial power is that they 
considered themselves to have a right to a share in the dominion 
owing to the marriage of the daughter of Zaid Aka, brother of 
the elder Shaikh Bazid, to Abu Sayyid Mirza, Badslmh of Herat, 


(!) Balia-ul-hakk or 
of Multan. He was visited 
Knbachab, who was drowned 
3264. His tomb belongs to the age of Balban, 

187273 , 


Shaikh Baba-nd-dm Zakariya was for about 5^ years the great saint 
ted by Kutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki in tko time of Naiir-ud-dfn 
weed A. D. 122o, and was living on the accession of Balban in A.D. 

Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Keport, 


A 


* 
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and that on some of their disciples, Patlians of Mastwi, being 
seized near Tirah on a charge of house-breaking, they raised an 
insurrection. This account of course degrades the character of 
their struggles with the empire, but is probably more pleasing to 
the existing members of the family as it puts the establishment of 
a new sect by Pir Raushan out of sight. 

The head of Pfr Raushan’s grandson Ahdadad was brought to 
Jullundur by Shahjahan’s Wazir, Sa’adullali Khan, (1) who was himself 
one of his disciples, and buried at the Khangah of Shaikh Ahmad 
Ghauns which is on the Circular Road round the City. Sa’adullah 
Khan also got th ejagir of Man Shamshabad near Agra for the sons 
of Jalal-ud-din, the eldest son of Pfr Raushan, and they settled there 
after which there were no more Raushaniya disturbances on the 
Afghan border. One of them, Abdul Rashid Khan alias Ala Dad, 
presented the weathercock of the Bast! Shaikh mosque. He is 
mentioned in the Dabistan as having been appointed to a command 
of 4,000 men in the Dakhan, and having died in 1057 H. (Asiatic 
Researches, Volume II, page 420). 

Another indication of the connection of the family with 
Jullundur before the time of Shaikh Darvesh is afforded by the 
Khangah of Ghauns-ul-Karam or Shaikh Ahmad, that above 
mentioned. His father Abdul Rahim was son of the elder Shaikh 
Bazid, and brother of the ancestors of Shaikh Darvesh and Pir 
Raushan. Little, however, is known of the circumstances under 
which this earlier settlement was formed, and it would seem from 
the reference to the Hughals in Pir Raushan’s own account of his 
birth that Babar’s conquest of India was regarded as unfavourable 
to the interests of the family, and led it to return into Kani Kuram. 

The migration of Shaikh Bazid I from Mastwi to Kani Kuram 
has already been mentioned. Though many of his descendants Dinishman- 
moved to Jullundur at an early date others remained at Kani Baat ‘ 

Kuram. The descendants of Shaikh Yusaf (son of Mulana Ibrahim) 
only settled at Jullundur in 1018 H. (1609 A.D.) They founded 
the town of Ibrahimpur now known (after Mulana’s other name 
of Danishmand) as Basti Danishmandan. Shaikh Darvesh, the 
great-great-great-grandson of Shaikh Bazid I, also came from 
Kani Kuram to Jullundur in the time of Jahangir, and in 1026 
H. (1617 A. D.) he bought the land on which he founded 
Surajabad, now Basti Shaikh. The mosque of Basti Shaikh, built 
by him, bears the date of 1030 H., and his tomb, which adjoins it, 
that of 1105 H. (1694 A. D.), his death having occurred in 1082 
H. (1672 A. D). Shaikh Darvesh had five sons, one by his first 
wife, born in Kani Kuram, before he came to Jullundur, and four 
born at Jullundur. One of these died without issue, but the others 
have left numerous descendants, some of whom have settled else- 
where, while others are still proprietors in Basti Shaikh. The 
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(1) For ft note on Sa’adallah Khan, see P. N. Q. t Vol. I, 809. 
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chap. I, C. present proprietors are from five to nine generations further 
Population, removed from the founder of the family. 

The found- A farmdn from Dara Sliikoli in the 27th year of the reign of 
Diniihmanf 1 Shahjahan (dated 9th Rabi-ul-awwal 1064 H., 1685 A. D.) still exists, 
din andBaati granting certain exemptions to Shaikh Darvesh and his brethren 
Shaikh, on account of the foundation of Suraj ibad, Ibrahimpur, and 
Babapur (the latter being the present Basti Babakhel, a Barik 
foundation). The head of the Shaikhs of Basti Danislimandan is 
Ghulam Mohi-ud-din known as Mian Baghe Khan, Honorary 
Magistrate and Zaildar. His nephew is Lambardar of Bast! Danish- 
mandan. The head of the descendants of Shaikh Darvesh is PIr 
Dad Khan, Pleader. 

Qoreshian on the Tandah road, in the north of the Jullundur 
s m ». Tahsil, Kotli Shaikhan near Aliwalpind, Shekepind, Sherpur, 
Mubarakpur, Nangal Salempur and Nangal Jamalpur, (1) north of 
Jullundur are held by Qoreshi Shaikhs. Hardo Shaikh near Nur- 
mahal also belongs to a Qoreshi family, in which the office of 
Qazi was formerly hereditary, and 'who claim descent from Bawa 
Farid of Pakpattan. 


haMis 0zai The history of the Kakkezai Shaikhs will be found at page 

Puner 3 , 69 . 157 of Massy’s Punjab Chiefs. The family seem to have been at 
first Hindu Kalals of Nurmahal, but now call themselves Kakkezai 
Shaikhs. About the beginning of the 19th century all the adult 
male members of the family were extinguished in a feud at Kar- 
tarpur with one solitary exception. The best known of the 
Shaikhs were Ghulam Mohi-ud-din Khan, Nawnb Imam-ud-dm Khan, 
Shaikh Karam Bakhsli, and Shaikh Sandhe Khan. They are princi- 
pally known for their revenue administration of the Jullundur 
Doab and Kashmir and for the attempt of Imam-ud-dm to hold 
the latter province against the British in 1846. Shaikh Nasir-ud-dln, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, belongs to this house. Two other 
representatives of family in the Jullundur City are Shaikhs Mah- 
tab-ud-dln and Abdul Latlf. The fine saved near the Police Lines 
at Jullundur was built by Shaikh Karam Bakhsh. The new ruined 
brick bridge over the Bern on the Phagwara road is also said to 
have been constructed by the family. (2> 


The Barik or Baraki Pathans and the Ansari Shaikhs appear 
to have come to Jullundur about the same time, originally as mer- 
chants. The Bariks lay claim to Arab descent, but Dr. Bellew 
thinks that they are Greeks from Bark in Lydia brought back to 
Persia by Xerxes. They came from the Logar Valley between 
Kabul and Ghazni. In a manuscript account of the Bast! Shaikh 
family, bearing date 1118 H. (A. D. 1706), it is stated that 
many of the Barik clan settled in two Muhallas of Jullundur the 


(1) The proprietors of this group of villages, the first four of whick are within one boundary, 
are of a common stock, and now assume the name of Sayyicls 
W (Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report, p. 96). 
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Barikian (also known as Muhalla Karar Khdn) and the Rasta Ikh- 
wand in 1003 H. (1594 A. D). The founders of the Barikian 
Muhalla came with Shaikh Ahmad Ghauns, whose Khangah is at 
Jullundur. After Jullundur and Muhalla Karar Khan were burnt 
by Gdru Wadbhag Singh of Kartarpur in 1818 Sambat (1757 A.D), 
Kot KMn Jahan was founded by Khan Jahan, who was grandson 
of Usman Khan, brother of Karar Khan. This family is known as 
Suda-khel ; and the Barik tribe also includes the Guz, Aliak, and 
Babakhel families. 

Between 1026 H. (A. D. 1617) when Shaikh Darvesh came 
to Jullundur from Kani Kuram on the Bannu frontier, and 1030 
H. (A. D. 1621) when he built the mosque of Basti Shaikh, he 
bought land near Jullundur from Lohani Afghans, and some 
of the Babakhel who had accompanied him bought a deserted site 
named Duni Kagal from proprietors of Jullundur and Shahabpur. 
Shaikh Darvesh founded the town of Surajabad (now Basti Shaikh), 
and the Pathans founded Babapur (now Basti Babakhel) on the 
lands so acquired. In Sambat 1816 (1760 A. D.) the Sikhs 
plundered and burnt Babakhel, but the inhabitants afterwards 
occupied a new site adjoining the old one being joined by people 
of other castes. 

Basti Guzan was founded in the time of Shah jahan by three 
sons of Mdse Khan of the Guz family, who had come with Shaikh 
Darvesh from Kani Kuram to Jullundur, and had joined him in 
founding Surajabad. They afterwards bought lands from the 
Lodis, Sayyids, and Shaikhs, and leaving Basti Shaikh, occupied 
Basti Guzan, where they built a bazar. 

There are several smaller Bastis, also founded by Bariks, such 
as Basti Ibrahim Khan, Basti Pir Dad Khan, and Basti Shah 
Quli, which belongs to the Kapdrthala State, and others which were 
destroyed by the Sikhs. The Bariks appear to be the same as the 
Barais, who are described in Elphinstone’s Kabul (p. 315) as a class 
of Tajiks, “ who inhabit Logar and part of But Khak. Though 
mixed with the Ghiljis, they differ from the other Tajiks,” in that 
“ they form a tribe under a chief of their own, and have a high 
reputation as soldiers. They have separate land and castles of their 
own, furnish a good many troops to Government, closely resemble 
the Afghans in their manners, and are more respected than any 
other Tajiks : their numbers are now about 8,000 families.” “All 
traditions,” he adds, “ agree that they were introduced into their 
present seat by Sultan Mahmud about the beginning of the 11th 
century, and that their lands were once extensive, but their origin 
is uncertain ; they pretend to be sprung from the Arabs, but others 
s ay they are descended from the Kurds.” 

The m ost important, and probably the oldest Pathan settlement 
in the District was that of the - Lodi Pathans. Kot Bure Khan, 
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chap. I, c. adjoining the Devi Tal north of the city Jullundur, was an old 
Population, suburb belonging to the Lodi Pathans, but of this only a mosque, 
Patblns ° d { r00 ^ which is composed of a number of small domes of low 

pitch, and some old mango trees, belonging to the garden which 
once surrounded the mosque, now remain. In the Ain-i-ATcbari , 
the Jullundur mahal is shown as occupied among others by Lodi 
The Pathins Afghans with a revenue of 14J lakhs of dams, being 2-17th of the 
0 p«rtcr 3 69 whole Jullundur Doab Sarkar. Those of Dhogri, about six miles 
north-east of Jullundur, undoubtedly belong to one of the oldest 
families in the District ; according to Mr. Barkley (P. N. and Q., 
Volume II), they say that their ancestor, Tatar Khan, came with 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and that this prince gave them the village of 
Dhogri, which had previously belonged to Dhug Jats. 


Mr. Purser says that it is not unlikely that they were a 
Military Colony, and that they seem to have settled at Dhogri 
eleven generations ago. According to the account preserved by 
him, in the time of Humayun (1530-1556) their ancestor, Tatar 
Khan, held a farm of the whole of the Punjab, and took the part 
of Sher Shah, who made him Governor of the Province. When 
Humayun returned from exile he defeated Tatar Khan, but 
afterwards took him into favour. During subsequent Muham- 
madan rule, the family seems to have enjoyed extensive jdgirs and 
to have founded many villages, among others Ahiwalpur and 
Adampur. In Sikh times, they were gradually dispossessed, and 
under Ran jit Singh, owing to the taluqddr’s refusal to attend 
on the Maharaja at the head of his sowdrs, the Jullundur taluqd 
was confiscated in 1812 A.D., and conferred on Sirdar Himmat Singh 
Jallewala ; to whom thus Dhogri and Alawalpur went. On the 
introduction of British rule, Abdur-Rahman Khan was head of 
the family. He was made Tahsildar of Miani, and died in 1847. 
Of his sons, Abdus-Samadh Klian, was employed in the Police as 
Kotwal, and was subsequently Tahsildar of Garhshankar and 
elsewhere. Sirbuland Khan, a second son, was an Inspector of 
Police ; his son Ghulam Ahmad Khan, Khan Bahadur, Revenue 
Member of the Kashmir Council then became head of the family, 
Niaz Muhammad his brother is a pleader at Jullundur. The 
family has a grant of Rs. 800 per annum charged on the revenue 
of Dhogn. It may be noted that, family tradition says it was 
Abdur-Rahman Khan who had the keys of the Phillaur fort made 
over to the English in 1846 by Chaudhri Kutb-ud-dm. Another 
family also lays claim to this surrender. An excellent example 
of how little time is needed for the growth of fiction. 

The Sayyids hold Lohian (ten families), Sayyidpur, Saddarpur, 
Hajipur and Mfrpur near Shahkot/ 1 ' and, as jagirdars, Dherian 
m the same neighbourhood, Dokoha and Chaugati near Jullun- 


U) Shahkot itself belonged to Seyyida before the 
were dispoMteed. It own its name to them. 


Sikhs conquered the country, when they 
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dur, and are amongst the proprietors of Jullundur itself (the Kazi CHAP. I, C. 
family). They are owners of Klianke, north of Kartarpur, and Population. 
Shahpur near Adampur in Jullundur Tahsil. Gohawar, Chulang, 

* Ashaur, Miranpur, two-ninths of Fattahpur near Kot Badal Khan Sayyids - 
and two-fifteenths of Man in tahsil Phillaur, three-fifths of Saloh 
near Na wash a hr, Shalipur and Alowal near Usmanpur, Khoja near 
the Sutlej, part of Karnana, and one-third Sirlial Kazia'n in tahsil 
xSawashalir. The proprietors of Dokoha, Chulang and Gohawar 
are related amongst themselves. 

In Khoja the Sayyid community is large, it is said, however, 
that the proprietors of Khoja are really Shaikhs and assumed the 
title of Sayyid about 85 years since, there being a hundred or more 
shares. Here the Sayyids cultivate largely in person, but there are 
also non-liereditary Arain cultivators. The Sayyids acquired the 
village in the time of Akbar, but are so ignorant even of his name 
as to call him Sikandar Azim, son of Humayun. Sande Shah of 
Lohian told Mr. Barkley that his ancestors came from Aurangabad 
to Unchh (Uchli in Bahawalpur), and that three brothers & from 
that place founded Dipalpur, Cliuman and Lohian 500 years ao-o, 
the founder of the latter having been Zain-ul-mulk, whose descend- 
ants in the 18th or 19th generation are the present proprietors. 

The Rajputs became his disciples and allowed him to found Lohian 
in what was then jungle. The Sayyids were dispossessed by the 
Sikhs, and went to Alawalpur, north of Jullundur, and afterwards 
sought the protection of Raja Fattah Singh of Kapurthala, on 
whose intercession Maharajah Slier Singh of Lahore restored 
Lohian to them. It is divided into five tarafs, one of which was held 
one-third by Sande Shah and two brothers, one-third by an uncle 
and one-third by another shareholder. The cultivators are Dogars, 

Arains, Tarkhans and Kambohs. ° 

The Sayyids of Sirlial Kazian, like those of Jullundur, are of 
a family in which the office of Kazi was hereditary. The Sayyids 
of Fattahpur near Kot Badal Khan and Ashaur are Bukhari Sayyids, 
those of Miranpur Maslialiri Sayyids, those of Gohawar and a 
family at Indina, Tiraizi Sayyids, and at Sirhali there is a family of 
Gilani Sayyids. Sayyid Hassan Jahaniya of Rahon is mentioned by 
Mr. Barkley as the representative of a distinguished Sayyid family 
which has long held an influential position in that neighbourhood. 

He is a Bukhari Sayyid descended in the 11th generation (*) 
from Hazrat Maklidum Jahaniya of Unchlia (Uchli in Bahawalpur) 
where Sayyid Jalal-ud-dhi, the founder of the family, had 
settled from Bukhara six generations earlier. An ancestor of Hassan 
Jahaniya’s migrated from Uchh to Burhanpur in Central India, and 
the Rahon branch of the family came from that place. Two 

( J ) This is apparently too short a succession fora period of nearly 500 years Hazarat 
Makhd-um Jahaniya having died A. D. 1383-4. But the case of the Ansari Shaikhs of Bastf 
Shaikh which will be noticed immediately shows that it is not impossible, though it is most 
probable that a generation or two have been dropped out of the genealogy. 
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families who now reside at Maler Kotla, besides that which remains 
at Rahon belong to it. Hassan Jahaniya’s father, who was noted 
as a physician (h/iMm), held the villages of Udhowal and Jhungian 
in jdgir until his death in 1857. This jdijir is said to have been 
originally granted by the last great Muhammadan governor, Adina 
Beg Khan, a disciple of the family, and was continued by Tara 
Singh Ghaiba after the Sikh conquest. It was once withheld for 
a few seasons by Ranjit Singh, but, with this interruption, con- 
tinued to be held by the family until the cession of the Jullundur 
Doab to the British Government, by which it was confirmed to 
Hassan Jalumiya’s father, for his life. 

Suds are proprietors of Kotla Sudan in tahsil Nakodar as 
well as at Sliekohpur in Kapur tliala, the old head-quarters of 
a pargana under the Delhi Empire, and formerly the property of 
Bhattis. 

Kallals are owners of Chak Kallalan near Banga, and one- 
sixth of Jamsher. Baniyas hold part of Khojkipur near 
Alawalpur. 

Labanas hold Rajpura, Bhatrura and two-thirds of Patial in 
the extreme north of the Jullundur Tahsil, but Salig Ram, a 
Kh atri of Jullundur, has acquired some land in the former in which 
he has founded a new village, called Bhagwantpura. They are a 
sub-division of the great Banjara tribe, but not so successful as 
agriculturists as they were as carriers, when occupation could be 
found in that capacity. 

Bahrupias, another sub-division of the Banjara tribe, are 
proprietors of Butgarh, part of Sasrari and half Rawar, on the 
Sutlej near Lissara. An account of this tribe will be found in 
Mackenzie’s Gujrat Settlement Report, Wilson’s Glossary, under 
the words Banjara, Bhand, Bahrupiya, and in Elliot’s Supplemental 
Glossary, under Banjaras. 

Rawats hold Daryapur, half Begampur, and part of Bairsian 
in the Nawashahr Tahsil, and in Ibrahlmpur are tenants with 
rights of occupancy of non-resident Rajput proprietors. In the 
Phillaur Tahsil they hold part of Phillaur and five-elevenths of 
Nahal. 

Lohar hold Lohar near Larohi in the north-west and Lohar 
near Partabpura in the south of the Jullundur Tahsil, in the 
r.orth of which they also share a third Lohar with Tarkhans, 
and north of Jullundur they share Dasupur with Nais. In the 
Nakodar Tahsil they hold Loha'rnangal, and in that of Phillaur 
one-fourth of Pindori near Jandiala, and they share one-eio-hth of 
Ghurkha with Narsing Das. Tarkhans hold Tarkhanmazara in 
tahsil Phillaur, besides sharing with Lohars in one of the v illa ges 
of that name above mentioned. 
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Harms are proprietors of Mari Harnian and Sadachak 
in the Jullundur Tahsil. They are not very industrious culti- 
vators, but seem to have completely settled down to agricultural 
pursuits. 

Changars, though they hold no landed property, are usually 
to be met with in some of the villages of the Phillaur Tahsil near 
the Sutlej . They live in movable huts of sirki or thatching grass 
Avhich are pitched outside the villages, and they make baskets of 
tamarisk twigs and breed fowls for the Simla market. They bear 
a good character. They are interesting as an Indian tribe of 
gipsy habits. 

Of the fourteen Provincial Darbaris belonging to the District, 
three are of the house of Kapiirthala, namely, Kanwar Sir 
Harnam Singh, K.C.I.E., Sirdar Partap Singh and Sirdar Charanjit 
Singh. One Sirdar Muhammad Hamdam, Tahsildar of Jullundur, 
is a political refugee and grandson of Shall Sujah, Am ir of Kabul. 
The remaining chief families of the District are, for the most 
part, the representatives of men who rose to importance during 
the last days of the rule of the Delhi Emperors in the Punjab, or a 
couple of years later. The history of few goes back further than 
1759 A.D. 

In Sikh times, a great part of the District was held in 
jdgir. At the regular settlement, the demand of lands held 
revenue-free was stated to be Rs, 2,28,052, or nearly 18 per cent, 
of the total revenue. Their revenue now is Rs. 97,990. After 
annexation these grants were enquired into ; some were resumed 
and some continued, mostly for the life of the incumbent, and 
subject to a deduction in lieu of the contingent of troops which the 
grantee had been required to supply in former days. This 
reduction or commutation was calculated sometimes at a certain 
share of the grant, and sometimes at so much per trooper, usually 
Rs. 16 per mensem, besides charges for equipment. Among these 
jdgir s were villages which had been acquired by the sword by 
various adventurers, about 1759 A.D. (Sambat 1816), when the 
power of the Delhi Empire was finally broken. These were 
treated as the other grants at first, but subsequently .a further 
investigation was made, and, in 1857-58, all such conquest jdgirs 
( jdgir bazor-i-shamsher ) were continued in perpetuity to the male 
heirs of the incumbents of “ the year of primary investigation,” 
which is ordinarily 1846 A.D. As a rule, it was directed that 
part of the jdgir should be resumed on the death of such incum- 
bents. The condition of the conquest jdgir grants will be found 
in Appendix III of Mr. Barkley’s “ Directions for Revenue 
Officers.” A special register of the conquest jdgirs, corrected up 
to date, has been prepared and made over in duplicate to the 
District office. The principal jdgirs now existing are the 
following : — 
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CHAP. 1,0. 
Population. 

Assignment 

revenue. 


Tahsib 


Jullandur, 


Nakodar 


Phillaur 


Name of JAgirdir. 


o 

( fc 


Nawashahr 


jGuru Nan Nihil Singh of I 
j Kartarpur. \ 

Sirdar Amr Singh of Nau- i 
gaja I 

Sirdars Achhar Singh and j 
Jawala Singh of Alawalpur. : 
Rattan Singh and others of { 
Jalbhah and elsewhere. , 
Sirdar Dewa Singh and 
another of Bahrain. i 

Sirdar Basawa Singh of j 
Lama. j 

Ghnlam Ahmad Khan of : 
Dhogri. 

Mohant J hand a Ram of Kar- ' 
tirpur. 

Sirdar Amar Singli of Baluke 


Sirdars Nihal Singh, Narain i 
Sirigh and Amar Singh of 
Shahkot. j 

Baba Khem Singh of Kalhar, 
in the Rawalpindi District. | 

Sirdars Mit Singh, Hira . 
Singh and others of Dhan- | 
clow al . 

Sirdar Attar Singh of Dhdli- 
vral. 

Sirdars Jiwan Singh, Ikfcai 
Singh and B hag wan Singh 
of Thabalhe. 

Talab Ifusain, Ahmad Ali Stab 
of Dherian Mushtariar. 

J it Singh, Prem Singb, and 
Ram Singh of Mali aim. 

Sirdars Balwant Singh and 
Shiv Narain Singh of Moron, 

Sirdars Hari Singh, Dalip 
Singh and others of Thalia. 

Sirdar Sandar Singh and 
others of Sirhali. 

Budh Parkash of Amritsar ... 


Naraindar Singh of Anand- 
pur, in Hoahiarpur. 

! Sirdar Amar Singh of Mu* 
kandpur. 

Sirdar Amar Singh of Kaleran 

j Sirdar Kirpa Singh and others 
of Sirhal Kazian 


Revenue 
of jagir 

Tenure of jagf r . 

4 

5 

Rfl. 

1 11,525 

In perpetuity ... 

l 1,399! 

For life. 

[ 2,005 

Conquest. 

L 1,809 

Conqneat ... h 

L 1,355 

Do. 

1 1,000 

Do. 

1 300 

j In perpetuity. 

2 800 

2 685-8 

2 7,122 

1 For maintenance 

I of dharmsdla. 
Perpetual, subject 
to Rs. 140 an- 
nual nanardn «. 
Conquest. 

0 6,U5 

For life. 

4 4,849 

i Conquest 

1 2,712 

! Do. 

] 642 

: Do. 

1 369 

> In perpetuity 


Remarks. 


Provincial Dar- 
1 ari. 


holders. 


Provincial Dar- 
biri. 


610 

5,273j 

2,723 

1,2541 

2,017 

1,282 

828 

896 

69B 


Sirdar Mit Singh 
is a Provincial 
Darbari, 


Half each. 


Conquest. 

Do. 

Do. 

For maintenance! 
of building. 

For life. 

Conquest 
Do. 

Do. 


The building 
is the Akhara 
Saglanvrila 
in Amritsar. 


Provincial Dar- 
bari. 


The leading families of the District will be found fully 
described in Massy’s “ Chiefs and Families of Note in the 
Punjab ” and their pedigrees brought up to date in the Appendix 
published in 1899 by the Punjab Government Press. 
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The following members of the house of Kapurthala have CH AP- 1 , C- 
their residence in Jullundur District : — Kanwar Sir Harnam Singh, Population. 
K.C.I.E., late member of the Governor-General’s Council and „ 
of the Provincial Council, Sirdar Partap Singh, Honorary Mag- pBr a a 
istrate and his brother Sirdar Daljit Singh and Sirdar Charanjit 
Singh. 

Guru Nao iSTihal Singh of Kartarpur is a Sodhi Khatrf of icartlrpar! 
and a direct descendant of Ram Das the fourth Guru. Guru Ram 
Das was twentieth in descent from Sodhi Rae, after whom the clan 
is called. Sodhi Rae was the son of Kal Rae, brother of Kalket, 
from whom the Bed is are descended. The history of the seven 
great Sodhi Gurus has already been given in Section B and an 
account of the religious leadership of the present family is given 
below. 

Dhir Mai, first cousin of Gobind Singh, is the immediate 
ancestor of the Kartarpur family. He was a brave, ambitious 
man, who seized lands in the Doab worth Rs. 75,000 per annum. 

He died in 1677, and several villages were founded by his imme- 
diate successors. Fifth in descent from him was Guru Sadhu 
Singh who held the property all through Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s 
reign ; he was often at feud with his neighbours, the Ahluwalias 
of Kapurthala ; but the latter were kept in check by the Maharaja, 
who regarded the Sodhis with peculiar favour. Sadhu Singh 
was also on good terms with the chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States, 
and he received substantia] jdgirs and occasional presents from the 
Rajas of Patiala, Jind and Nabha. Maharaja Ran jit Singh present- 
ed him with the houses and gardens attached to the Baoli Sahib 
in Lahore City, which still yield a handsome revenue. This Baoli 
or well, with the chamber above, is said to have been originally 
the abode of Guru Arjan. But, during his absence on one 
occasion the Kazis of Lahore plundered .the place and threw 
Arjan’s servants into the well, burying them in the debris of the 
wrecked building, and making a mosque on the site. Years 
afterwards, in 1834, Maharaja Ranjit Singh fell ill and dreamed 
that he would not recover unless lie bathed in the Baoli Sahib of 
Guru Arjan. But no one knew of Arjan’s Baoli or where it had 
stood. At length a flower-seller came forward who said he had heard 
from his father that the Kazis’ mosque was built upon the ruins of 
the Baoli of Arjan. The mosque was forthwith destroyed, and the 
well below was discovered, with the bones of Arjan’ s servants 
lying at the bottom, covered with chains. Then they cleaned the 
well out, and the Maharaja had his bath, and recovered. And 
he ordered that every servant in the State should pay in a day’s 
pay ; and the Rs. 70,000 thus collected were expended upon the 
restoration of the Baoli Sahib in all its original splendour. The 
shops at Lahore, in the Bazar now called Dabbi, were made 
over to the Gurus of Kartarpur to assist them in maintaining the 
Baoli in a proper state of repair. These shops yield an income of 
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over two thousand rupees. The grant was continued to the family 
by the British Government. 

Guru Sadhu Singh’s lands were estimated as yielding Rs. 
63,000 when the Jullundur Doab was taken over in 1845-46. He 
had been holding certain villages on lease worth Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. These leases were cancelled under our administration, as 
they were found to affect the cultivators injuriously ; and his 
jdgirs were reduced to Rs. 19,694, of which Rs. 10,944 were 
confirmed to the family in perpetuity, subject to a service 
commutation of one-fourth. The Guru’s behaviour throughout the 
Mutiny crisis was all that could be desired. This was recognised 
in 1861, two years after his death, by the release of the perpetual 
jdgir from the burden of a service charge. 

Sadhu Singh was succeeded by his son Jawahar Singh, a 
man of weak character and intemperate habits. He latterly 
became incapable of managing his affairs, and Government was 
forced to interfere to save the estate from utter ruin. In 1877 the 
management of the property was made over to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Jullundur, and a loan of Rs. 1,64,000 was 
sanctioned at a low rate of interest to meet the more pressing 
claims which has now been entirely paid off. 

Guru Jawahar Singh died in 1882. He left a son, the 
present Guru, who was born one year before his father’s death. 
His income is about Rs. 41,500 including jdgirs, mudfis and profits 
on lands, house-rent, offerings at fairs and miscellaneous items. 
He was educated by Lala Molak Ram and knows Gurmukhi, Persian 
and English. The estate passed from the management of the 
Court of Wards in November 1902 on the Guru’s attaining his 
majority. 


The Sirdars of Alawalpur are Bains Jats, originally of 
Mahalpur, in Hosliiarpur, and their family has belonged to this 
Doab from time immemorial ; but it rose to eminence through its 
connection with the Nablia State, and in history is generally called 
Jalawala, from Jala, a village in Nabha, about four miles south- 
west of feirhind. In 1 < 59 Chaudhri Gulab Raeissaid to have made 
himself master of Jalbhali and two neighbouring villages, near 
Adampur, after which he attached himself to the Nabha family, 
and took up his residence in that State. He had five sons, of 

whom we are concerned with only two, Ainar Singh and Himmat 
bmgh. 

Amar Singh s son was the General Ram Singh who, it is said, 
was employed by the Sikh Government, in 1845, to induce the 
i\abha Raja to prove false to the English (The Rdjds of the Punjab , 
P ?t v ~ 41 75, was aft erwards employed as Judge ( addlati ) 

nthpi^ 0re ^ n< ^ G ^V xt - died m 1852, and his grandson, with 
other members of the family, resides at Jala, in Nabha. 
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Himmat Singh was employed in various negotiations for the CHAP. I,C. 
greater Phulkian Chiefs with the British authorities, Mr. Metcalfe population, 
and Colonel Ochterlony, which he conducted with such skill that TheSirdirs 
he acquired valuable jdgirs, not only in Nabha, but also in Patiala 0 f Aiawaipur. 
and Jtnd. About 1812, the Raja of Kablia introduced him to 
Ranjit Singh, who gave him the ildqa of Aiawaipur, which had 
lapsed. He also got Datarpur, Khera, Acharwal and Kutahra in 
Hoshiarpur and Machhiwara in Ludhiana, and subsequently jdgirs 
in Multan and Peshawar, besides Kalal Mazara’a and other villages 
in tahsil Samrala, which Fatah Singh, Ahluwalia, gave him. ( (i) 2 ) Part 
of this last grant is still in the family. Albel Singh, eldest son of 
Himmat Singh, was killed in the Jliang campaign in 1816. When 
Himmat Singh died, in 1829, his jdgirs were largely curtailed 
through the influence of the Jammu family, and what was left went 
to Achal Singh, son of, and Kishan Singh, brother of, Albel Singh, 
who resided, the former at Aiawaipur, the latter at Dhogri. Kishen 
Singh died in 1841 (?) in the Kohat campaign, and his jdgirs were 
resumed, as his son, Basawa Singh, was a minor and could not 
discharge his duties. But Basawa Singh retained some of the 
Ludhiana estates, where his widow, Mussammat Bishan Kaur, has 
a small revenue-free-grant in Kalal Mazara’a. Dhogri went for a 
time through the influence of the Shaikhs to Abdus-Samad Khan, 
an Afghan, of Dhogri. On the introduction of British rule, 

Sirdar Achal Singh was exempted from supplying eighty sowars 
which he formerly provided, and his jdgirs were reduced to 6^ 
villages, assessed at Rs. 9,180 at the regular settlement. On his 
death, in 1857, his sons, Sirdars Partab Singh and Ajit Singh, 
were given a pension of Rs. 2,000, which was subsequently 
(1874) changed into a grant of three-quarters of the revenue of 
Aiawaipur, now worth Rs. 2,065 per annum, to descend in 
perpetuity to the male heirs of Sirdar Achal Singh. These are 
now represented by Acliar Singh, son of Partab Singh (b.1875) 
and Gurbachan (b. 1891) and Gurcharan (b.1895) grandsons of 
A jit Singh. 


Ram Cliand, son of Balu Mai, Khatri, belongs to the family of 
hereditary Diwans of the Gurus of Kartarpur. He is Zaildar of 
Kartarpur. Mohant Jhanda Ram holds a jdgir of Rs. 800 at Sura 
of which place he is Zaildar. He is ga<U itishin of the shrine 
founded by Bhai Bhara, occupied by Udasis of Guru Sangat Sahib. 
Bhai Bhara helped Sirdar Baghel Singh against Qadir Bakhsh in 
the Sikh rising of Sambat 1816 and obtained the jdgir for his 
services. Jhanda Ram is fifth in succession to him. 


The Hi wan 
of Kartarpur. 
The Mohants 
of Sura. 


(i) MacGregor ( History of the Sikhs I, 167) Bays : “ Himmat Singh of Jilleewal, who was 
Vakeel of Juswant Singh of Nabha, deserted from his master, and took service with the 
Maharaiah He became Wuzeer or prime minister, and received Aiawaipur purgunah in 
ndair” This account is hardly consistent with the subsequent relations of the family 
to N&bha The date according to MacGregor would be 1809. Mr. Barkley saya the family 

Dronertv in Jala was confiscated when Himmat Singh left tho Nabha service. 
558 MacGregor s story. The above is Sirdar Ajit Bingh’s account of the affair. 


This 
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Dasaundha Singh was a Dhilon Jat of Jliabhal, in the Amritsar 
District and a half-brother of Baghel Singh, leader of the Karora 
Singhia Misl. He crossed the Beas in 1759, and seized some villages 
in the north of Jullimdur Tahsil. These the family retained under 
Ranjit Singh, supplying in return a contingent of twenty-six 
horsemen, whose services were valued at Rs. 2,420 annually by 
the British Government on annexation ; the revenues of three 
villages being resumed in lieu thereof. To Sudh Singh, grandson 
of Dasaundha Singh, the villages of Laroa, Madhopur and Dhada 
Sanora, valued at Rs. 4,600 were released for life, but on his death, 
in 1851, Madhopur only was continued to his son Basawa Singh. 
On the revision of the jdgir records in 1857, Laroa was released 
for ever as a Conquest Tenure to Basawa Singh and his lineal heirs. 
This jdgir, under the settlement is worth Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

Sirdar Basawa Singh is a Zaildar, drawing Rs. 190 per annum, 
as well as a sufedposhi allowance of Rs. 100. He is lambardar of 
Laroa, Jullundur Tahsil, where he lives, owning forty glnmaos of 
land. He is connected by marriage with the Garewals of Raipur, 
in Ludhiana. He is a Lieutenant-Governor’s Darbari, He has 
one son, Achhar Singh, born in 1885. 

The Bah r am family migrated from the Amritsar Man j ha about 
140 years ago. Their ancestor Lai Singh owned three villages at 
his death, and of these Bahram in this District fell to his son 
Chanda Singh ; his other son Gulab Singh was deprived of his rights 
by Ranjit Singh, and maintained himself upon 140 ghumdos of 
land in Bahram, made over to him by Chanda Singh. The latter 
had accompanied Ranjit Singh on several expeditions in command 
of a small body of horse which he maintained in return for his 
jdgir of Bahram. He was killed in a skirmish near Peshawar in 
1843. He was succeeded by his son Dewa Singh, born in 1825. 
He also was in many fights in his younger days, and was present 
when Bannu fell to Ranjit Singh’s troops in 1823. At annexation 
the village of Bahram was given in jdgir to the three sons of 
Chanda Singh, Dewa Singh, Day a Singh and Jawahar Singh, and 
to his brother Gulab Singh, subject to a deduction of Rs. 1,150 in 
lieu of service. Gulab Singh’s share was resumed on his death in 
1847. In 1857, on the death without issue of Daya Singh, it was 
decided that two-thirds of the revenue of the village should be 
released to the lineal heirs of the holders, namely, Dewa Singh and 
Jawahar Singh, and they now enjoy a jdgir of Rs. 1,350 per 
annum, as fixed at the settlement. They are also joint owners of 
48 ghumdos of land in Bahram, and of 112 in the village of 
Doburji, in Amritsar. & 

Sirdar Dewa Singh has been blind for some years past. He 
is always forward in his offers of service to Government, and was 
useful to Colonel Lake, the Deputy Commissioner, during the 
Mutiny. He has had four sons Basant Singh (died 1875), Bhagat 
Singh, Jaswant Singh and Fateh Singh (died 1866). The first 
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three have male descendants living. The line of Jawahar Singh is CHAP* I, G 
represented by his son Hukam Singh. Population. 

The family of Naugaja goes back to one Firoz, a Tunwar Tte SMara 
Rajput of Delhi, who, eleven generations ago, settled at Mauza purstrfzlb. 
Khokhowal in Amritsar. His descendant Ram Singh, surnamed 
Dharvi, the robber, joined with a freebooter Bhagel Singh in 
seizing ten villages in the Jullundur, Gurdaspur and Amritsar 
Districts. His son Sirdar Mahtab Singh was in the army of 
Maharaja Ranjlt Singh, at the head of two hundred horsemen, 
seven of whom were maintained by him as a charge on his jdgir. He 
made over his patrimony to his four sons while still a young man, 
of whom Sirdar Amar Singh, now the head of the family, received 
the Jullundur villages of Naugaja, where he resides, Isiipur, 

Mokhe and Mor. The revenue (Rs. 2,700) was released to him for 
life, Rs. 1,670 being deducted in lieu of service ; at the settlement 
the demand was enhanced in all four villages, increasing the 
value of his jdgi r by Rs. 370 a year. The Sirdar also owns 150 
ghumdos in the village of Vila, in Tahsil Batala, Gurdaspur District. 

His nephew, Narain Singh, is the headman of Vila Bajju in the 
same tahsil. The family has considerable local influence, and 
its members are allied by marriage with many leading families in 
the Manjha and in this District. 

In the reign of Slxalijahan, the ancestors of the Sirdar of 0 f Th Makfna- 
Makandpur, Gil Jats by clan, were C'hau dims in the Jullundur pur. 

Doab, and managed to make themselves masters of seventy villages Purser ' 3> E8 - 
on the north bank of the Sutlej. They built Makandpur, 
Nawashahr, where the family noAv has its head-quarters. Their 
chief enemies were the Jaijiin Rajputs, the old proprietors, whom 
they gradually managed to oust by fighting or intrigue. There 
is an anecdote told in the family that Ganga Ram, one of the 
Makandpurias, in public Darbar tore up a scrmd of the Emperor 
Shahjahan, confirming the Rajputs in their rights of ownership. 

The matter was quickly reported, and Ganga Ram was summoned 
to answer at Delhi for his disrespectful conduct. He pleaded that 
he had acted in the interest of his Sovereign, inasmuch as the 
Rajputs were notoriously bad cultivators, and the land was certain 
to thrive in the hands of the Jats. There was sufficient wisdom in 
the argument to secure condonation of the offence, and Ganga 
Ram and his brothers were maintained in possession of the 
patrimony of the Rajputs. But the latter were not prepared to 
accept this e.v parte decision without protest. They murdered 
Ganga Ram on the earliest opportunity, and attempted to take 
back their old lands by force. They were defeated, however, by 
Chhaju Mai, cousin of Ganga Ram, who took from them a considera- 
ble portion of what remained of their holdings. The fighting went 
on from year to year with varying results Finally, Chhaju Mai and 
all the members of the family except one boy, Zorawar, were killed 
off by the Rajputs, who became once more masters of the situation. 
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Zorawar’s mother fled with him to her father’s house. She was 
summoned thence later on by the Muhammadan Governor Adina 
Beg, to take over thirty-five villages of the old possessions ; the 
Rajputs, as predicted by Ganga Ram, not proving punctual in the 
payment of the State demand. Zorawar’s grandson, Bhup Chand, 
was the first Sikh in the family. He was follower of the celebrated 
fanatic Bedi Sahib Singh of Una, Hoshiarpur, and while still a mere 
lad, accompanied him on his expeditions south of the Sutlej against 
Maler Kotla and Raikot in 1794-1798. Bhup Singh’s natural 
energy and love of adventure were, however, checked by an 
accident which left him blind before he had reached his prime, and 
he never attained a position of much significance. His elder son, 
Gulab Singh, was killed in 1838, fighting in Ranjft Singh’s service. 
Bhup Singh died in 1865. On the accession of the British the 
Makandpuria claims to headship were ignored except in Makandpur 
itself, of tvhich one-fourtli the revenue, now yielding Rs. 830 per 
annum, was released to Bhup Singh and his lineal male heirs. The 
jdjvr has since passed from his son Partab Singh, who died in 1871, 
to present holder Amar Singh, his son, bom in the same year. e 
owns 1,080 jhnndo* of land in Makandpur and Sukar taHsil 
.Nawashahar, and is a Zaildar. His name is on the ieu enan 
Governor’s Darbar list. He has married a daug er o ir a 
Bakhshish Singh of Khaman Kalan in Patiala and has two sons 

Kuldip Singh and Safhajat Singh. 

The Kaleran Sirdars belong to one of the few important 
Khatri families of the District. The others are the Sodhis o 
Kartarpur and Bedfs of Malsian. Dharm Smgh, Karm Sm h and 
Hardam Singh were Sangar Khatrfs of Amritsar. They were 
grandsons of Bulakf Das and Biharf Dal, who a\ ere wei 0 
(dharwdi) to Guru Ram Das, the fourth Guru. As e le 111 
A.D., and Dharm Singh and his two companions did not come to 
Jullundur till 1759 A.D., it is probable that, “ grandson m is 
merely means a descendant, or else that the Gurus have been conuse 
In any case these three Khatrfs came here and seized on the Uanga 
ildqa, which consisted of 240 villages. While doing this they were 
involved in a quarrel with the Phagwara Chaudhrfs, an arm 
Singh was killed in fight at Hadlabad. Hardam Singh went to 
Hoshiarpur, in which district his descendants, it is said, stall live. 
Dharm Singh retained Banga and brought all the surrounding 
chiefs, such as the Sirdars of Gosal, Makandpur, Baghaura, blrhal 
Kazlan, and the Chaudhrfs of Phirala, under his sway. He was 
evidently a well-known Chief, as historians have considered it 
sufficient to mention him as Dharm Singh of Amritsar. He is 
the Sirdar whose son is shown in the list of chiefs given in 
Appendix B of the Rajas of the Punjab, as holding Mahalpur, 
worth Rs. 1,61,901, and disposing of 400 horsemen. In 1804 A.D., 
Ranjft Singh seems to have levied black-mail from him (Prinsep s 
Runjxt Singh, p. 55). 
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Dbarm Singh had five sons. The descendants of two, Harsa CHAP I, C. 
Singh and Gursa Singh, live at Anandpur in the Una Tahsil of Population. 
Hoshiarpur ; one Jai Singh died without sons, and needs no further The gird ^ ra 
mention ; two, Gaja Singh and Nihal Singh succeeded Dharm Singh 0 f KaierL?” 
in 1806 A.D They accompanied Pan jit Singh’s army to the siege 
of Multan, and were allowed to retain some of their estates on 
supplying a contingent of troopers. On the introduction of British 
rule, four villages, worth Rs. 6,000, were left to the family for life. 

Three have been resumed, but Kaleran is held in perpetual jdgir 
as a conquest tenure. Nihal Singh died without issue, and the 
present representatives of the family, who are not men of any 
importance, are descendants of Gaja Singh. From paragraph 34 of 
the Una Settlement Report it would seem that some of the 
Hoshiarpur jdgirs were resumed in 1815 A. D., after some resistance 
by Harsa Singh, and given to Jamadar Khushal Singh. One Lai 
Singh, who said he was of this family, made two attempts in 1874 
and 1877 to get his claims recognized. As Mr. Barkley rejected 
his application on the former occasion, it was probably not well- 
founded. But it is melancholy to see a once really influential 
family so reduced. 

The Sirdars of Gosal, Sirhal Kazian and Baghaura, and th e The Sirdars 
Chaudhris of Phirala were never men of much note here. Th e g, z „ r Sirhal 
Sirdars of Sirhal Kazian are descended from Dona Singh and hi 3 Purstr, 3, 58. 
nephew, Jodh Singh, Mallil Jats of Bagrian, in Amritsar, who were 
retainers of Krora Singh, and acquired several villages in Jullundur, 

Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana and Ambala. The present Sirdars hold 
part of Sirhal Kazian, worth Rs. 698 per annum, as a Conquest 
Tagir, and get a cash allowance from two villages in Ambala, 

Mangarh and Rukali. The Sirdars of Baghaura are great grand- of T B°fhlnta 8 
sons of Sirdar Dial Singh, a Khatri of Salena, in the Ferozepore Ptfs«r°3, 58. 
District, who acquired by conquest, about A.D. 1759, villages in 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Ambala and Ferozepore. The Jullundur 
villages are Jagatpur and Baghaura, still held partly in jdgir, as 
a conquest tenure, worth Rs. 958 per annum. In Ambala, the 
family held (or holds) the Kharar ildqa (page viii, Appendix I, 

Ambala Settlement Report, Northern Parganahs), in Hoshiarpur, 

Hiranpur and in Ferozepore, Salena. The Bedis of Gunachaur 
settled there about A.D. 1825. 

The founder of the Moron family was Sahaj Singh, a Bhangu T i 10 si r ,iar 8 
Jat of Makhowal, in Amritsar, who, in 1759, visited the Jullundur of Moron. 
Doab and annexed fourteen villages yielding about Rs. 20,000, er ' 3 ' ° ' 
between Phag vara and the Sutlej. His grandson Dial Singh was 
allowed by Maharaja Ran jit Singh to continue in possession of 
twelve of these villages under condition of providing twenty-three 
sowars when required for service. Dial Singh’s son Fatah Singh 
rose to the rank of Colonel in the Artillery. He went back to the 
plough on the break-up of the Sikh army. Four villages were 
resumed at annexation in lieu of the services of the twenty-three 
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CHAP I, C- horsemen. In 1858, when the conquest jdgir holdings were being 
Population, revised, it was settled that the revenues of the villages of Asaor 
The sirdars an( ^ Fatahpur should revert to Government on the death of Sirdar 
of Moron. Dial Singh, who was allowed to hold them for life subject to an 
annual nazardna deduction of Es. 678. Six villages, with an 
aggregate revenue of Rs. 7,500, were confirmed to Dial Singh and 
his lineal male heirs subject to a deduction of half the revenue. 
The present head of the family, Balwant Singh is, with his brother, 
at the Chiefs College, Lahore, and the estate is under the Court 
of Wards. In addition to the jagir already specified, he is owner 
of 680 ghumaps of land in Moron and of seven hundred ghumaos 
in a village in Ambala, yielding about Rs. 4,000 per annum. 

Nahar Singh, a Man Jat, of Man, Tahsil Batala, Gurdaspur, 
founder of the Sarhali family, is said to have crossed the Beas in 
1759 and seized upon several villages in Pliillaur Tahsil. He be- 
came rich and built a handsome Bunga or rest-house close to the 
Darbar §}ahib at Amritsar, which is still owned by his descendants, 
and known by his name. His son Diwan Singh and grandson 
Dalel Singh were killed in Maharaja Ranjft Singh’s service. Budh 
Singh and Fatah Singh, sons of Dalel Singh, were allowed a third 
share in an assignment valued at Rs. 80,000, made by the Maharaja 
under the usual conditions of service. Several members of the 
family held high military appointments and distinguished them- 
selves on various occasions Sirdar Suba Singh was a General in 
the Sikh Army, and met his death before Multan. At annexation 
the brothers, Budh Singh and Fatah Singh, were confirmed as 
life-jagirdars in the villages of Sarhali and Chak Andhian, valued 
at Rs. 2,450. On his death, in 1852, Fatah Singh’s share lapsed, a 
life-pension being granted to his widow. One-quarter of the 
village revenues was assigned to Budh Singh’s son Karpal Singh, 
and to his lineal male heirs who are now holding. They own 
thirty ghumaos of land in Sarhali, 100 ghumaos in Sarai Jatan 
(Kapurtliala), and fifty ghumaos of the original partrimony in M;in, 
Tahsil Batala, Gurdaspur. The present head of the family, Sundar 
Singh, was for some time a Aaib-Tahsildar, but resigned on his 
father’s death in 1883. He and his brothers have a good deal of 
local influence, and they are connected by marriage with good 
families in Jullundur and Ludhiana. 

, Mahan Singh, the great-great-great-grandfather of Sirdar 
Dalip Singh, was a Ladhar Jat Sikh, who in 1760 seized ten 
villages in Phillaur Tahsil, and was allowed by Ranjit Singh to 
retain them, subject to the furnishing of twenty-three horsemen. 
He had three sons, of whom two Ganda Singh and Budh Singh had 
issue, and died in 1828. On annexation a summary settlement was 
made with Mahan Singh’s representatives, who agreed to pay 
Rs. 17,100 per annum on the ten villages. Four of these later on 
were resumed by Government in lieu of the services of the horse- 
men. Again in 1847-48, two more villages were res um ed on the 


The Sirdars 
of Thala. 
Purser, 3, 57. 
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death of Nahal Singh, grandson of Budh Singh, and Ganda Singh, 
pensions being granted to their -widows and children. Further 
resumptions followed as other members of the family died. During 
the revised settlement the shares actually enjoyed were ascertained 
to be as follows : — 

Rs. 

Jaimal Singh (great-grandson of Budh Singh) ... 565 

Two sons of Slier Singh (great-grandsons of Budh 
Singh) ... ... .. ... ... ••• 565 

Two sons of Dewa Singh (great-grandsons of Budh 
Singh) ... ... ... .. ... ••• 280 

Chuhar Singh (grandson of Ganda Singh (')) ... 655 

Two sons of Bishan Singh (son of Ganda Singh) ... 655 

In all, Rs. 2,720. There was also a life-pension of Rs. 478 to 
the widow of Kishan Singh, the grandfather of Jaimal, Sher and 
Dewa, which lapsed on her death in 1886. Chuhar Singh’s grant 
was continued on his death in 1886 on his sons Hira Singh and 
Indar Singh. 

The family is one of some local importance, and its members 
have always been forward in offers of assistance to Government. 
Sirdars Jaimal Singh and Bishan Singh were deputed to guard 
the Lasara Ferry on the Sutlej when the troops at Jullundur 
mutinied in 1857. Sirdar Dalip Singh is the son of Jaimal Singh 
and lives at Thala, tahsil Phillaur, which is wholly owned by his 
family. His share is about two hundred and sixty (/humans. He 
is a Zaildar. Xatha Singh, son of Dewa Singh, is a Dafadar in the 
7th Bengal Cavalry. Bishan Singh’s son, Gurdit Singh, was 
Tahsildar of Nawashahr, and is a safedjiosh. He has recently 
received ten squares on the Chenab Canal. 

The history of the Ktikars of Phillaur has already been given 
(Section B) : all that need be added here is that, Sirdarm Rup 
Kaur, widow of Sirdar Megh Singh, held Paddi Jagfr in Phillaur 
till her death in 1878 when it was resumed. She was succeeded 
in her other property by her adopted son, Sher Singh, now dead. 
His son Ajit Singh resides at Paddi Jagir. 

With the exception of the Bedis of Mai shin, all the leading 
families of the. Nakodar Tahsil were founded by members of the 
Dalawala Confederacy. These families are those of the Sirdars 
of Kang, Shahkot, Dhandowal, Baluke, Dhallwal and Thabalke. 

The Sirdars of Baloki say that, 400 years ago, their ancestor, 
a Jat, named Mong, emigrated from Ghazni, in Afghanistan, and 
founded a village which he called Kang after the name of his clan. 
In the tenth generation from him or 150 years ago, one Sadhana 
was Chaudhri, or headman responsible for the payment of the 
revenue, of a certain tract of country, and held ten wells free (*) 

(*) Chuhar Singh is omitted in the pedigree shown id the Appendix to Griffin and Massy. 
But he is shown in Massy, 
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CHAP. I, C. of revenue. He had two sons, Amrika and Bhumfan ; from 
Population. Blimnian were descended the Sirdars of Kang which line became 
The sirdara ex thict * n 1896 with the death of Bliagwan Singh, son of Sirdar 
of Baioti. ” Nihal Singh ; its history is given in Purser’s Settlement Report and 
in Massy’s Chiefs. The son of Amrika was Tara Singh Ghaiba 
from whom the Sirdars of Baloki are descended. His history has 
been related in Section B. Tara Singh Ghaiba had three wives. 

The first was Raj Kaur of Moga. Her son was Dasondha Singh, who 
has already been mentioned as married to Bibi Cliand Kaur of 
Patiala. He and his mother lived at Dakhni, and when he grew 
up he rebelled, and Tara Singh had to lay seige to the fortified 
imperial sarai at that village. Although he was supported by 
the Rae of Kot, his operations were not successful, and, finally, 
other Sirdars stepped in and made peace by which Dasondha 
Singh remained in possession of Dakhni and the villages attached 
to it. He retained this estate for a short time till his own death, 
when it was made over to Bed! Sahib Singh by Ranjlt Singh. 

By his wife Sirdarni Cliand Kaur, daughter of Dargalii, a Jat of 
Xarangwal, in the Raikot State, Tara Singh had a son Gujar Singh, 
to whom Ghumgrana and its villages to the south of the Sutlej 
were assigned. When Tara Singh died, the major Phiilklan Chiefs , 
and the Sirdar of Ladwa besieged Ghumgrana, but were obliged 
to desist by an order from Ranjlt Singh, who at once sent an 
army and seized the fort and estate for himself. The greater part 
he gave to Sirdar Karam Singh of Xagla, but Patiala and Jlnd 
shared in the booty. Gujar Singh was obliged to fly to Patiala, 
where he was given two A’illages, Xain and Masanlan, but they 
seem to have been resumed on the death of Lelina Singh. Practi- 
cally nothing is known here of this branch of the family. 

Tarn Singh’s third wife was the martial Rani Rattan Kaur, 
better known among the people as Abarwahl. She was the 
daughter of one Gurclas, of Doda Manta, in Farldkot, and was the 
mother of Jhanda Singh. To his share fell Xakodar and 
Mahatpur, which were seized by Ranjlt Singh shortly after Tara 
Singh’s death and placed under Diwan Molikam Cliand : Dharamkot 
also fell in part to him, but mostly to one Gharba Singh of Bhart- 
garli ( 1 ). The Maharaja was ultimately induced to recognise Jhanda * 
Singh’s rights to maintenance, and accordingly allowed him a half 
share in Baloki and Sharakpur. He had however already given 
the entire villages to some Udiisi Sadhs and Akalls. The former 
refused to surrender possession, and Jhanda Singh was obliged to 
eject them by force. His mother, Rani Ratan Kaur, took ‘ refuge 
in the British Cantonment of Ludhiana, and was there granted a 
maintenance allowance of Rs. 1,800 per annum. At annexation 
Sirdars Xarmal Singh and Bakhtawar Singh, sons of Jlianda 

(‘) He is probably the Gharba Singh killed at Nausliera in 1823 (Priusep, p. (139) 
o/ D tH« m pun;'ab 8 p be B7) gCd *° th ® family of K *P* Sin K } >, Chief of the Faiiullapurias (1 hi Bdjds ( 
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Singli, possessed jointly one-half of the two villages already men- CHAP I, C. 
tioned. Under orders passed in 1847, they were maintained in population, 
these jdtjirH for life, subject to an annual service commutation xh Sirdiw 
payment of Rs. 280 ; the share of each to lapse at death. On the 0 f Baloki 8 
death of Sirdar Bakhtawar Singh, childless, in 1873, a small 
pension was passed to his widows. Sirdar Narmal Singh’s jdgir 
was in like manner resumed in 1873, a life-pension of Rs. 200 per 
annum being granted to his widow. Narmal Singh was a Subadar 
in the British service, and had proved himself a gallant soldier. 

The case of his son Amar Singh was represented to Govern- 
ment by Mr. D. G. Barkley, Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur in 
1874, and it was ruled that Sirdar INTarmal Singh’s jdgi r share, in 
Baloki and Sharakpur should descend to his son Amar Singh, and 
thence integrally to a selected male heir, the successor on each 
occasion to be chosen by Government. The compassionate allow- 
ance to Narmal Singh’s widow was of course resumed, and the 
grant subjected to an annual nazardna deduction of Rs. 140. The 
value of the holding under the revised settlement is Rs. 685 per 
annum. Sirdar Amar Singh lives at Baloki, in which village he 
owns about forty yhuniccos of land; he has recently received 5 
squares of land on the Chenab Canal where his son Jhahan Singh 
lives. He is married to a daughter of Sirdar Sujan Singh, Jagir- 
dar of Karari, tahsil Jullundur. The other members of the family 
are well connected by marriage. 

The Sirdars of Shahkot and Dhandowal are Badechha Jats, and Sird4rB of 
are descended from the same ancestor, who, according to their shahkot and 
account, was Amrika, a resident of DhjAnpur, in Amritsar. About 
150 years ago, he settled in Kang and inherited the property of 
his mother’s father, (') and his sons, Sujan Singh, killed at the 
capture of Nakodar, Man Singh and Dan Singh became members 
of Tara Singh’s band and were given villages about Shahkot, 

Boparae and Raepur Bahia (now Raepiir Gujran), in Nakodar, and 
in Dharmkot, Mart, and Tihara to the south of the Sutlej. On 
the break-up of the Dalawala Confederacy, the descendants of 
Dan Singh seem to have been completely despoiled, but those of 
Sujan Singh and Man Singh retained part of Shahkot and Dharm- 
kot on submitting to Ranjft Singh. The British Government re- 
sumed the Dharmkot estates, in lieu of service soudrs and 
released part of Shahkot for life. This grant was changed to a 
Conquest Jagfr in 1858. The family of Dan Singh lives in 
Shahkot where it owns some land. ^ The descendants of Sujan 
Singh live there, too, and those of Man Singh reside in Dhando- 
wal? Sirdar Narain Singh, Zaildar of Shahkot, is the son of 
Sirdar Gurbakhsh Singh, great-grandson of Sujan Singh. Sirdar 
Bhup Singh was the son of Sirdar Bhag Singh, eldest son of Man 

This account does not agree with what has been already said that their mother was 
Tara Singh Ghaibas sister. But, no doubt, “ sister ” is a very indefinite term among the 
country-people. 
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CHAP. I, c. Singh. His widows have a pension of Rs. 1,200 per annum, and 
Population 0De i s a lambardar of Shahkot. The jrigirs of the family 

are situated in Shahkot, Dhandowal and 22 other villages, and 
are worth Rs. 11,971 per annum, of which about three-fifths 
belong to the Shahkot branch. Sirdar Mit Singh, Dhandowal, is 
the Senior representative of both families. 

other Daia- The most important members of the Dalawala confederacy 

waia Chiefs. whose estates lay on this side of the river and who are no longer 
represented in Jullundur, were the Kakars of Phillaur and the 
Sardars of Awar, a village eight miles due "west of Rahon. The 
founder of the Phillaur family was Tara Singh, a Kang Jat, of 
Kang Kalan (a Nakodar village adjoining that of Tara Singh 
The Kakars Ghaiba), who was called Kakar because his beard was of a 
Of j^r , j l Jr I 2’20 c ^ es ^ nu ^ colour (P. Kakka). He had a dispute with one Laba, 

’ ’ ' about the revenue, or some high-handed proceeding of his own, 
and in consequence left Kang Kalan and founded the neighbouring 
village of Kakra. He then joined Tara Singh Ghaiba, and ac- 
quired much booty at Kasiir, and became leader of an independent 
detachment. With this he returned to Jullundur, killed Laba, and 
being joined by his own brother, Kaur Singh, took possession of 
Phillaur, including the imperial sarni, and the neighbouring 
villages. Among these were Nangal and others which they gave 
to Sirdar Bhag Singh, the founder of the Dhaliwal house. The 
Kakars were at the battle of Sirhind, in 1763, and though Tara 
Singh is not entitled to the honour of having slain Zain Khan, 
lie got what he probably valued more — domains at Kotala and 
Sihala, about ten miles to south-west (?) and west of Ludhiana, 
but at the cost of a severe sabre-wound. But Tara Singh Ghaiba 
owed him a grudge on account of the murder of his relative, Laba, 
and seized all his estates except Kotla and Phillaur ; but the 
general assembly of the Sikhs at Amritsar, presided over by Jassa 
Singh, Aliluwalia, obliged him to give them back again. On Tara 
Singh’s death he was succeeded by his brother Kaur Singh, who 
kept half the estates and gave half to Sadha Singh, the minor son 
of Tara Singh, and built a fort at Ramgarh near Phillaur. These 
chiefs supported Rae Alyas • of Raikot when Bedi Sahib Singh 
attacked him in 798. Prince Partab Singh of Jind was married 
to the daughter of Sadha Singh, who was succeeded by Megli 
Singh, his son, in whose time Ranjit Singh seized the Kakar estates 
and imposed service on the Sirdars. It was in Megh Singh’s time, 
in 1809, that Diwan Mulikam Chand took possession of the sarai 
at Phillaur and built the present fort on the site of it. In 1826 
Sirdar Budh Singh, Sindhtvnwala, w'as ordered to resume a number 
ol the villages which had been left in jdc/ir to the Kakars, and the 
year after still more were resumed. Megh Singh died a colonel 

iQncwi\ er y * n Army, in 1836. Kaur Singh died about 

( ) and was succeeded by his sons, Giljar Singh, Nandh Singh 


(') The J&gir Register gays 1884 S., or 1827-28 A. D. 
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and Dip Singh. The first deserted while stationed at Attock CHAP- 1, C. 
under Prince Slier Singh, and his jdgirs were attached by the Sikh Population. 
Government. Nandh Singh and Dip Singh had already left the 
country and were residing in the Ludhiana District, where their 
descendants may still be found. Nandli Singh’s family is said to 
have held Kakrala in that District. 

The Khumanunwala Sikhs, whose estates lay a few miles to the The Kim- 
north of Sirhind, were an off-shoot from the Kakar branch of the Sikhs nwala 
Dalawalas. They finally came under Patiala jurisdiction in 1815. Purser, 2 , 20 . 

The Sirdars of Dhaliwal and Thabalke are descendants of sirdars o f 
Bha'g Singh, a Kang Jat of Kakar Kalan. He was connected ThrtSikl aDd 
with the Kakars of Phillaur, and one account makes him the Purser, % 56. 
nephew of Sirdar Kaur Singh, vide Section C. Bhag Singh’s 
villages were scattered, some about Dhaliwal, some (as Kan gal 
and Bakapur) about Phillaur, and others in Nawashahr, Ludhiana 
and Garhshankar. Bhag Singh had four sons, two by one wife, 
and two by another, namely : — 

, (!) Man Singh ; Sirdar Atar Singh, son of Narain Singh of 
Dhaliwal is his greaj;-great-grandson. He holds two-thirds of 
Dhaliwal, worth Rs. 2,712 per annum as a Conquest Jagfr. 

(2) Khushal Singh died childless. 

(8) Jit Singh (eldest son of second wife) ; Sirdars Jiwan 
Singh and Bhagwan Singh, sons of Thakur Singh of Thabalke, are 
his great-great-grandsons. They hold three-eighths of Thabalke, 
worth Rs. 542, as Conquest Jagir. 

(4) Diwan Singh ; his descendants live in Kakar Khurd 
in Nakodar, whither they returned when Ranjit Singh resumed 
Bakapur from Chart Singh, sdn of Diwan Singh. The estates 
of the family were resumed at various times. 

Bedi Dewa Singh, of Malsian, belongs to the family of Bedi The Bedis 
Sahib Singh, so famous in the history of the Punjab for about of Malsian. 
fifty years preceding the annexation of the Province. The follow- Purser ’ 3 ’ 56 ‘ 
ing is the genealogical tree of the family : — 

BALADHAKI. 


Jit Singh, 


r 

Sahib Singh. 


1 

Mahbub Sinph 

I 

Kahn Singh. 


i 1 

Bishan Singh. Tek Singh. 


Atr Singh. 

I 


Bikrama Singh, 


1 

Sampuran Singh. 


1 * 1 

Dewa Singh, Parduman Singh. Uttara Singh. 

reside at Basirpur, in the Montgomery District, 


1 t 

Sujan Singh. Snrat Singh. 

1 This branch of the family 
Sir Khem Singh, belongs to Una, in 

k. c. 1. e. Hoshiarpur. 

^ descendants live at 


“ ’ V. 

Gunachaur in the 
NawashahrTahsil. 
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u. 0n the death of Dasondha Singh, son of Tara Singh Ghaiba, 
Population. Sahib Singh got the Dakhni territory. When he died, in 1884, 
The Bedfs Crania Singh, who was managing Dakhni, refused to give any 
of Marian! 18 share to his nephew, Atr Singh. In 1835, when Atr Singh had 
defeated Bikrama Singh, Maharaja Ranjlt Singh interfered, and 
gave Dakhni, with the villages to the north of the Beln, to the 
uncle, and Malslan with the villages to the south of the Bern to the 
nephew. Four years later, Bikarma Singh seized Kangna (adjoin- 
ing Malsfan), and in the fight that ensued there, Atr Singh was 
shot. His son, Sampuran Singh, went to Lahore and demanded 
justice. In consequence, in 1840, General Ventura was sent with 
a brigade, and he released Atr Singh’s family and restored -the 
Mai shin estates to Sampuran Singh and Khem Singh. When 
the Second Sikh Avar broke out, Bikrama Singh rebelled, and his 
villages were attached. Atr Singh’s sons retained the Malsfan 
villages. In 1879, Sampuran Singh died, and his share was 
resumed. Baba Sir Khem Singh, k.c.i.e., resides in the Rawalpindi 
District. His jdgir in this District is worth Rs. 6,115 per annum, 
and is held for life. 


The A war 
Sirdars, 
Purser, 2, 20, 


The founder of this family was Bahar Singh, a Mutana Jat 
of Jaura in the Manjha, Avho entered the service of Sujan Singh, 
Badechha, of the Dalawala confederacy, first as groom and then as 
a trooper. When Sujan Singh Avas killed at Kakodar, as already 
noticed, Bahar Singh set up for himself and seized Awar. He then 
accompanied Bhag Singh, nepheAv of Mith Singh, to Thanesar, and 
acquired some seven or eight villages in the neighbourhood. But 
he still continued on good terms with Tara Singh Ghaiba (towards 
whom Mith Singh had behaved treacherously), and remained 
subordinate to him. He Avas succeeded by his son Khushal Singh, 
Avhose two sons seem to have died in their father’s lifetime ; and 
when he died, Ranjit Singh attached the Awar estate. 


waTa 6 La "and The Landiuvala and Chamkoian Sirdars had little to say to 
Siam koUn Jullundur, and the accounts of their history are most contradictory, 
p' rdir8 - 9n though the family is still supposed to be represented in Pal Kadimfbv 
’ Lai Singh), and in Tihang (by Fatah Singh), in the Phillaur Tahsil. 
They were Jats from the neighbourhood of Amritsar who joined 
the Dalawala confederacy, and after the battle of Sirhind, in 1763, 
acquired the Landawala and Chamkoian estate, now in Patiala. 
Dfwan Singh was the original leader, and was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, Bhela Singh, who treacherously dispossessed his 
nephews. One brother of Bhela Singh, Malla Singh, acquired 
Phalpota, and another, Dala Singh, took Tihang, A'illages lyin® a 
little north-east of Phillaur. On Dala Singh’s death, Bhela Singh 
seized Tihang. Bhela Singh was succeeded by his son, Nand 
Singh, who, having failed to amend his ways, was left by the 
British Government in 1811 to the tender mercies of Patiala. 
Tihang Avas managed by Bhela Singh’s second Avife, Sirdarni 
Rajmdar, who treated the people well. This is the story of the 
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3ar<>h Mul, but is not quite correct, as Malta Singh acquired 
^ 7 ang and not Phalpota. Pal Kadi'm was taken by one Bagh 
* Singh. It would seem as if the Sirdars of Kang, Pal and Tihang 
r ’ had really nothing in common except that their troopers served 
together. The representatives of the families omit all mention of 
Diwan Singh, and say Bagh Singh and Malla Singh were sons of 
Bhela Singh, by Sirdarni Rajindar, which is clearly wrong, as she 
had no son and, in consequence, adopted Dal Singh, her sister’s son, 
who succeeded on her death, in 1844, to th ejagir, which consisted 
of eight villages and was worth about Rs. 12,000. On the 
introduction of British rule it was resumed, and a pension was 
given to Dal Singh, who died shortly. Fatah Singh, Lambardar of 
Tilang, is his grandson, as is also Bishan Singh, Zaildar of Raepur 
in Nawashahr. In Th e Rdjds of the Punjab, at page 138, the 
Chamkofan Sirdar is said to have been a feudatory of the Nislian- 
wala Chief, but he seems originally to have belonged to the 
Dalawalas. 


Religions. 

For practical purposes the people may be said to be divided 
between Hindus and Muhammadans in a proportion of about six to 
five. The Sikhs are really a Hindu sect and are always looked upon 
as Hindus among the people. Broadly speaking, the Hindu popu- 
lation may be divided into two classes — the t.fdru do Sikh, or Sikhs 
proper, and the Salt dins, or followers of Sultan Sakhf Sarwar, a 
Muhammadan saint, who is also known as Lakhdata : and flour- 
ished about the middle of the twelfth century His real name was 
Sayyid Alimad ; and his principal shrine is at Xigalia in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District. Among minor sects may be mentioned the 
Ram Raes, Kukas and Devi Sewaks. All the Hindus profess to 
believe in one supreme God, but the common people pay him no 
special respect and render him no service. So, too, they believe 
in as many minor gods of the Hindu Pantheon as they know, but 
pay little attention to them either. Thakurdwaras, Shiwalas and 
Devfdwaras are numerous, but they are erected by Brahmans and 
Khatris, not by Jats. It would, perhaps, be unjust to say that 
the last are irreligious ; but they think they have too much to do 
to be able to devote any time to religious observances. The first 
part of the precept about rendering to Cmsar the things that are 
Caesar’s, &c., they practise diligently, but consider it impossible at 
the same time to comply with the second part except in a very 
perfunctory way. A pious Jat, who does not become a professional 
devotee, is pretty sure to come in for a good deal of ridictile. 
As far as Mr. Purser could ascertain, the Hindu agriculturists 
do not say prayers, and no religious instruction is given to young 
or old. They are very careless in the matter of eating and 
drinking. They would eat a cake of bread without reflecting 
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that it may have been left by a Chiihra, and they drink without 
any compunction out of leather buckets. Religious duty consists 
in a vague belief in an ill-defined creed, paying respect or stipends 
to Brahmans, performing or joining in ceremonies for dead ances- 
tors, giving alms, bathing, pilgrimages, and, above all things, 
venerating kine. Hindus believe in a future life, with a 'heaven 
for the good and a hell for the bad. 

More than half the Sikhs are returned as followers of 
Gobind Singh. They venerate the ten Gurus, but principally iSanak 
and Gobind Singh, the first and last of them. Their holy book is 
the Granth, and their sacred City, to which they go on pilgrimage, 
is Amritsar. They have an initiatory ceremony in which a two- 
edged dagger (JchanJd) is used, and which is called llianih • <U pahul, 
and which usually takes place at the residence of venerated Bedis 
or Sodhfs, as at Amritsar, or Anandpur in the Hoshiarpur District, 
when the novice has reached years of discretion. A Sikh is 
supposed to wear the five Lalclca •>-, namely, fen (unshorn hair), 
htchh (short drawers), hamja (a comb), fara (an iron bangle), and 
fir pan (a sword : generally a miniature one) ; he should abstain 
from tobacco ; and kill animals used for food by a single stroke 
of a sword (jhatfa). There is a great tendency to laxity in 
these matters, but of late years the Singh Sewak from Amritsar 
have been perambulating the country in the interests of orthodoxy. 

The Sikhs follow Hindu ceremonies at death and marriage, 
and employ Brahmans just as other Hindus do. When going to 
the burning ground, they keep on repeating Sat Guru ! Wdh Guru! 
instead of It dm ! Ham ! They respect Hindu religious buildings. 
On the first day of the month they go to the dhanmdla and listen 
to the reading of the Granth for a short time, and make some 
small offerings. When several Sikhs come together they greet each 
•other with their watch word : But o ji irah Guru ! 

To orthodox Sikhs the line of Gurus ends with Gobind Singh 
who declared that after him the Granth Sahib and none other 
should be the Guru of the Sikhs. Nevertheless, many Sikhs 
recognise in some sort of way the spiritual succession of the Guru 
of Kartarpur whose descent from Guru Az-jan is traced above. 

Arjan, fifth Guru, was the founder of Kartarpur. (*) He visited it in 
1598, and stuck his walking-stick fast in the ground, exclaiming : “ This 

shall be the support of our faith ! ” The village, which rapidly throve 
under his protection, is now a considerable town, and pilgrims flock there 
all the year round. The stick was burnt with the rest of Kartdrpur by 
Ahmad Shah in 1756. Mahardja Ranjit Singh granted a lakh and-a- 
quarter of rupees in 1833 towards the building of the fine edifice now 
known as the Thamji, on the site of the original Tham, and set apart the 
revenues of the Amritsar village of Fatahpur for its maintenance. 


(') He also laid the foundation-stone of the present sacred temple and tank at Amritsar 
known as the Durbar Sahib. 
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Guru Arjan also sunk a well near the Thamji and called it GaDgasar CHAP* I>C. 
as the Ganges is said to flow into it by an underground channel. This p "TT. 
was dearly proved in Arjan's own time, for one of his followers having ° P 10n * 
visited Hard war mentioned on his return that he had lost his lota in the The Gurus 
Ganges while bathing. “ Let not this trouble you,” remarked the Guru, of 
“ for you will find it here in the Gangasar.” The half-doubting disciple 
let himself down into the well in the presence of a number of believers, 
and presently emerged, full of joy, with the Iota in his hand. The 
Gangasar has ever since been freely bathed in by those who cannot find 
opportunity to visit the Ganges. The Damdama Sahib, on which the Gurus 
sit to read the Granth before the people, is a platform under which are 
supposed to be buried the Pathans of Pande Khan killed by Hargovind, 

In 1604 the Guru collected the sayings of Baba Nanak and other The Adi 
Sadhs. The compilation, known as the Adi Granth, was deposited at Granth * 
Kartarpur in 1644 by Guru Dhir Mai. Thence it was stolen shortly after- 
wards and made over to the rival Guru, Teg BaMdar, who is said to have 
dropped it by design or accident into the Beas, and some sceptics assert 
that the book now shown is a mere substitute for the original, which was 
never again fished out of the river. But the belief of the Sikhs is that 
Teg BahAdar deliberately consigned the volume to the depths of the 
stream until such time as his nephew Dhir Mai should be in a % position to 
guard it with safety, and that Dhir Mai recovered the book later on, intact, 
and enshrined it with ail honour in its present resting-place at Kartarpur. 

Sadhu Singh, grandfather of the present Guru, took the volume to Lahore 
at Ranjifc Singh's request, in 1830, and received the highest honours as 
its guardian. A daily offering of Rs. 86 was made ; and a special dole 
of Rs. 600 at each Amaicas (end of a moon) and Sanhrant (beginning of 
the calendar month) ; while once a year a valuable shawl and a horse 
were presented in the Maharaja's name. 

This sacred volume was similarly taken to Patiala in 1860 to be shown 
to the Maharaja Narindar Singh, who in vain tried to acquire it. He 
fixed for its guardians a daily allowance of Rs. 51, and made them stay 
with their precious charge for three whole years. The book now rests at 
Kartarpur. It is exposed every Sunday to the public gaze in the 
Shishmahal of the Guru’s house ; and the charaiva or offerings, cast before 
it by the faithful, form an important item in his income. Just before his 
death, in 1859, Guru Sadhu Singh prepared a very handsome copy of the 
original Granth Saliib for transmission to the Queen, who most graciously 
accepted the gift ; and Her Majesty's acknowledgments were conveyed 
to the Guru in a letter from the Secretary of State. 

The Nanak Pantlns are the disciples of the first Guru and his NdnakPan- 
spiritual descendants, and do not observe the ordinances of Gobind this * 

Singh. 

The Bam Raes are called after Ram Rae, the son of the 7th Ham Rfc*. 
Guru, and are opposed to the orthodox Sikhs. The tomb of the Purser >*>** 
founder of this sect is at Dera Dun, and thither they go on 
pilgrimage. They wear their hair and shave their heads like 
ordinary Hindus ; they do not kill animals for food by the jhatia , 
they need not abstain from tobacco ; their initiatory ceremony 
consists in washing one or both big toes of the initiator and drink- 
ing the water. It is called Charandl (washing feet). They greet 
each other by saying Alcho ji, wet Guru ! 
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Purser , 3, 9. 
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Purser , 3 } 9. 


Pilgrimage 
to Nigaha. 
Purser , 3, 9, 


The Kukas or “ Sliouters ” are a modern Sikh sect founded 
by one Balak Singh, an Arora of Rawalpindi, but brought into pro- 
minence by Ram Singh, a carpenter of Bhainf, in Ludhiana. In 
their zeal for restoring the primitive purity of the Sikh religion 
the Kukas committed various excesses and broke out at last in a 
demented sort of way, in January 1872, when they were sum- 
marily suppressed and Ram Singh was transported. There are a 
good many Kukas in this district, mostly in Phillaur Talisil, where 
Muthadda Kalan seems their principal village. A full account of 
them is given in paragraph 266 of the Census Report of 1881. 

The Devi Sewaks or Durga Opasaks are worshippers of Devi, 
and go on pilgrimage to her shrine at Jawalamuklif, in the Kangra 
District, where there are religious gatherings in the ncuira'tra, or 
first nine days of the new moon, in the lunar months of Asu and 
Chet. Here they make offerings of food and money to the goddess 
personified as a girl of under ten years of age. A few years ago 
some people of Kapu rtli ala got two or three unmarried girls and 
gave out that they had the power of Devfs. They visited various 
parts of the district in this character and were worshipped as god- 
desses, but their cult soon died out. 

A large number of Sikhs are followers of Guru Bliag Singh, 
who has a temple in the Una Talisil of Hoshiarpur. 

The Sultanis compose the bulk of the Hindu agricultural 
population and number among them many Chamars. Their origin 
lias been described above. If they eat meat, the animal has to be 
slaughtered by the lialdl method of cutting its throat. They- smoke 
as much as they like, and are quite indifferent as to how they dress 
their hair. They have shrines of Sultan (Sultan dd thdmr) in the 
outskirts of the village. These are always of one pattern, a hollow 
plastered brick cube, eight or ten feet in each direction, covered 
with a dome, and with low minarets or pinnacles at the four 
corners, and a doorway in front, opening out generally on a plas- 
tered brick platform. Every Thursday the shrine is swept and 
at night lamps are lighted at it. On this day its guardian, 
who is a Muhammadan and belongs to the Bliarai clan, comes 
round and beats a drum and collects offerings, which are principally 
made by women, in the shape of grain and cotton. Sultanis often 
prepare a rot in performance of a vow. A fire is lighted, and, 
when the ground underneath is thoroughly heated, the fire is 
removed and the place swept. Dough to the extent vowed is 
placed on the hot ground and covered with live ashes ; when baked 
the cake is distributed. 

But the great religious observance of the Sultanis is the pilgri- 
mage to the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in Dera Ghnzi Klian. This 
commences about the middle of February’ each year when spring is 
taking the place of winter, for here as elsewhere “ Than longen 
folk to gon on pilgrimages.” 
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Tlie company of pilgrims is called rang, and their encampment 
ehaulci. The main route is through the following villages : — Hansron, 
Mukandpur, Kuleta or Barapind, Boparae (Phillaur), Rurka Kalan, 
Bundala, Jandiala, Boparae (Xakodar), Khanpur, and thence to 
Sultanpur. Along this route the sang, which is originally formed 
by pilgrims from Garhshankar, in the Hoshiarpur District, is 
joined by detachments from the districts to the south of the 
Sutlej and from the lower half of Jullundur. It is known by the 
special name of Mli Icamli, because so many of the pilgrims 
have black blankets to protect them from the cold. Another route 
is by Adampur, Jullundur, Kapurthala and TVairowal, which is 
taken by pilgrims from the north of the Doab. Those from about 
Kartarpur assemble there and proceed to Kapurthala. On the 
road these people sleep on the ground, and do not wash their 
heads or clothes till the pilgrimage is accomplished, and the more 
devout remain unwashed till their return home. The pilgrims 
are personally conducted by the Bharafs, and call each other Pir 
BMi, or Pir Bakin (brother in the saint, or sister in the saint), 
and it is probably from this latter circumstance the Bharafs derive 
their name (Pir Bhra or “saint-brothers”). People who cannot 
undertake the pilgrimage usually go to one of the chaukis, or, if 
they cannot manage that, to any other village, for a night. If 
they cannot go anywhere, they sleep at home at least one night on 
the ground, as a substitute for the complete pilgrimage. A 
pilgrimage to Nigaha is commonly made with the object of obtain- 
ing some desired blessing from the saint or in fulfilment of a 
vow. The pilgrims have a local self-government of their own 
on the road. Leaders from Chak Chela and Kang Chela (Kang 
Kalan), in the Nakodar Tahsil, attach themselves to the southern 
band, and hold an assembly, called Diwan, every evening in which 
they administer justice, and are assisted by assessors from Bilga, 
Jandiala, Barapind and other villages. There is much rivalry 
between the Kang Chela and Chak Chela leaders, but the latter 
hold the supremacy. 


The Chamars are for the most part Sikhs or Sultanfs. 
Some worship or venerate Devi and Guga Pir, and a certain Pir 
Sahib. The Sikh Chamars are called Ramda'sfs after the fourth 
Guru, Ram Das. They occupy an inferior position among Sikhs, 
but are gradually rising in the social scale. The other Chamars 
follow most Hindu rites and religious customs, as pilgrimages, 
giving wrestling matches in honour of Sultan, giving rots, &c. 
The former burn, the latter bury, their dead. The Ramdasfs send 
the plud to the Ganges ; the Sultanfs do not send anything. The 
dead are buried with the face upward. The marriage ceremony 
is performed with the usual Hindu ceremonies of “ plura,” “ chant 
&c. They have no Brahmans, but keep Sadhs of their own, who 
are Chamars and use the Ora nth in their ceremonies. There is. a 
clan of Chamars, however, called Bangar, some of whom live in 
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certain villages called Shekhe, near Jullundnr, who keep regular 
Brahmans, who come from the east, what is vaguely called “ the 
direction of the Ganges.” 

The Chuhras have what they call Brahmans of their own. 
These eat the food of Chuhras, but do not intermarry with them. 
They officiate at marriages which are said to be carried out in the 
same way as Hindu marriages. The Chuhras bury their dead with 
the face upward. They venerate, if they do not worship, Bal Nik 
and his disciple Lai Beg, of neither of whom could Mr. Purser’s 
informants give an account. The former is also called Bala Shah. 
In villages where there are Chuhras his shrine will be found, 
surmounted by five small pillars, and at it lamps are lighted 
every Thursday. When the spring harvest is gathered in, the 
Chuhras assemble at his shrine, and slay a black ram and prepare 
a quantity of bread, and have a feast, after presenting some of the 
viands to Bal Xik, and making offerings of cloth and small coins, 
which are taken by the attendant. Some of them also pay due 
respect to Sultan Sarwar, Guga Plr and Devi, and go on pilgrimages 
to Kigaha and Jawalamukhi, and at the latter place cut off the 
top knots of their children’s hair. There are no Muhammadan 
Chuhras here. There are some Sikh Chuhras, or Mazhabl Sikhs, 
who follow Sikh customs, and keep aloof from the ordinary Chuhras 
and will not intermarry with them. This account of the Chuhras 
was that given to Mr. Purser on separate occasions by Chuhras and 
a Chuhra Brahman. 

For the proper performance of his religious duties a Hindu 
must have three Brahmans. First is the Parohit, Avhose principal 
business consists in gracing the ceremonies with his presence 
and taking fees. If he knows any thing, so much the better, 
he can assist actively ; but if not, it is of no consequence. But 
besides executing the duties of his religious office he is greatly in 
request as a messenger between the families of the husband and 
wife, for it is highly improper for one of the former to go into 
the village of the wife’s parents. Next is the Pdndha or Pddlta, 
who must be a learned man, at least must be thoroughly acquainted 
with all rites and ceremonies over which he presides, so that 
nothing may be done amiss. Finally, the Aehdraj, whose business 
it is to see that obsequies are properly performed. Besides these, 
a Hindu may have a Guru, or spiritual teacher, who need not be a 
Brahman. But very few think him necessary. The three 
Brahmans have got their regular customers by whom they are 
employed when their services are needed, and do not practise 
promiscuously. One great duty of Brahmans is to be the recipients 
of alms. This duty is partly taken by Bharais among Sultanfs, but 
none of the other offices of Brahmans devolves on them. The 
Brahmans do not interfere in the every-day life of the villagers. 
They come forward only on certain fixed occasions, such as mar- 
riages, deaths, and funeral, Sadhs are Sikh devotees who collect 
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and distribute alms, read the Granth, and occasionally give CHAP. I,C. 

instruction in it. _ 'T'l- 

Populatjpn. 

The buildings connected with the religion of the Hindus Religions 
mostly found are the shrines of Sultan already described. Many 12 

villages have a Thalcurdicdra* or a Shiwdla or Devidwdra, temples 
of Shib and Devi, or a Gurudwdra , erected in memory of one or 
other of the Sikh Gurus or some other spiritual teacher. That of 
Guru Harg-ovind, in Cliak Guru, Tahsfl Xawashahr, may be mentioned, 
as also the Dera of Guru Arjan Das, at Man, in Phillaur and the 
Gurudwdra of Husain Bhagat frequented by Sikh Hats at Partapura 
in Phillaur. There is a fine mat, or monastery of Sanyasi monks, 
at Paddi Mat wall in the former tahsil.f There are dharm-sdlds, 
occupied by one or more Sadhs, and presided over by a mahaut, in 
many villages. At some of these doles of food are occasionally 
given to travellers ; but there is no famous lamjar, or place at 
which food is distributed to all comers. The mahant of the 
dharmsala is the Guru of its Sadhs, who are his cliHds or disciples. 

They go about soliciting alms, with which the institution is princi- 
pally maintained ; but many dharmsdlas have land attached to 
them and enjoy revenue-free grants. They are occupied by Udasi 
Fakirs, who here are considered Sikhs, though not orthodox. 

Some of the most important religious buildings not already men- 
tioned are noted in the list of fairs and in the description of the 
chief towns. 

In most villages there are little shrines in the neighbourhood pj^ 6 ™ - 12 
of the homestead, erected in memory of the ancestors of the ’ ’ 
villagers and called jathera. These take the place of tombs. An- 
other form of jathera consists in a heap of earth which is added 
to yearly. On a fixed day, the descendants of the person, whose 
the jathera is, collect, even from villages far off, and each takes 
some earth from a convenient pond and puts it on the heap. 

Bread and rice and a few small coins are given to the family 
par oh it, if present. If he is not there some other Brahman is sure 
to appear. As a last resource the offerings are left on the jathera. 

Shrines of Bala Shall are not uncommon, and those of Gdga Pfr are 
sometimes seen. On the 9th of Bhadon (Giiga Nauwin), women 
prepare vermicelli and carry it to some large white-ant-hill, where 
it is left. Snakes are supposed to dwell in such ant-hills, and to 
their king the offering is made. The vermicelli is finally taken by 
the mirdsi. 

The Muhammadans, who are almost all Sunnis, are supposed to s f uharnmad ‘ 
follow the Shara, or Muhammadan law, but they are by no means purser, 3, 13. 
strict observers of it, even in other matters than succession to 
property, when it is quite neglected. They ought to perform the 
prescribed namaz, which, for want of a better term, may be 

* A temple of Ram Chandar or Krishna and their satellites, or perhaps containing a 
Saligram, a sacred stone with ammonite markings. 

f And others of less note in several villages, as the Main Mat at Mahatpur, in Nakodar* 
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CHAP. I. c, translated “ prayers,” five times a day, but they do not. They 

Population, ought to fast during the month of Ramzan, but they do not, though 

Mohammad- t wo or three are generally kept. They clip their moustaches, 

&nism. eat meat only of animals slaughtered by the haldl method of cutting 
the throat, are particular in attending at the mosque for congrega- 
tional devotion at the ’Id festivals, give food to their priests 
( nmlla ), if they may be so called, every Thursday, and, to some 
extent, attend to their orders. They practise circumcision, are 
married by the Kazi by the Xikdh ceremony, and bury their dead. 
A few send their boys to the mosque where they are taught to 
recite passages of the Kuran in a parrot-fashion. Good Muham- 
madans attend the mosque for public prayers and lecture every 
Friday ; say their prayers the stated number of times daily ; fast 
every Friday, during the month of Ramzan, and the first ten days 
of the month of Muharram ; they give alms, principally to fakirs 
(devotees) and nmllas , sometimes to the poor, at both ’Id's, on 
Fridays, at the Muharram festival and on the lltli of every month 
(apparently in honour of Abdul Kadir Jilanf, the Pir-i-Dastagfr. 
Hence the 11th is called theGiarawfn Plr). 

The saints In Temple’s Legends of the Punjab (Vol. Ill, pp. 158 — 199), 

of Joiiandur. pj iere are collected a number of legends relating to the Muhammadan 
saints of Jullundur City and the neighbourhood. The present 
owners of the town lands of Jullundur are mostly Afghans, Sayyads, 
Shaikhs and Muglials who have as a rule acquired their property by 
purchase during the last three centuries, and the adjoining lastis 
belong chiefly to Shaikhs or Sayyads and are named after their 
founders: the history of some of these tribes has been given in Sec. 
C. These founders being of the Muhammadan sacred classes are 
naturally ‘ saints,’ and the legends above referred to are mainly 
stories of miracles performed by them, much on the lines of those 
of Indian saints generally. The principal is Imam Nasir-ud-din 
Sliirani by whom Jalandhar Nath was discomfited. According to 
Mr. Purser, a local chronicler says that from Vikramaditya for four 
centuries and a quarter, or till about A. D. 875, Jullundur was held 
by Jalandhar Nath, a Jogi, and his successors. In Temple’s 
Legends No. XVII, Imam Nasfr-ud-dm Sliirani is represented as 
discomfiting a jogi Jalandhar Nath who is said to be the successor 
of the jogi Jalandhar who founded the city, and this later Jalandhar 
Natli is mentioned in another and distinct legend (No. XVIII) 
as a contemporary of Gorakh Nath who lived in the fifteenth 
century A. D. Yet another tradition seems to make him the 
re-founcler of the city in the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
(Temple’s Legends, Vol. 3, page 158). Both stories are con- 
ceivably based on fact, for a legend that has found a place 
in the Administration Papers says that a flood of the five 
rivers deluged the country from the Sutlej to the Indus, sub- 
merging every city, while the people took refuge on the high 
places, and that the country was not again settled *" till the time 
of the Emperor Bahlol Lodi (1452 to 1489 A. D.). This is sup*. 
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Dried by a tradition mentioned by Ahmad Bakhsli, a magistrate 
.. the Kapurthala State and a member of the old Saigal Kkatri 
Qan imgo family of Julluudur, that the country was inundated by a 
b flood in St. 1400 (A. D. 1848), and the city had to be afterwards 
l re-fomided, but it is possible that the story took its rise from some 
f faint reminiscence of the devastation caused by Taimnr’s invasion 
(1398 A. D.). The samddh of a Jalandhar Nath is said to have 
been destroyed to make way for the shrine of Imam Nasir-ud-dm. 
He is, Temple conjectures, • possibly the same as Nasir-ud-dm 
Awadhi, the teacher of the celebrated Nizam-ucl-dm Aulia of Delhi 
. in the thirteenth century- Of the other legends, one about Shaikh 
' Darvesh relates an encounter with one Sheo Ram, an a min of Kabil 
Beg, Governor of Sirliind (p. 176); another (p. 189) tells how 
Saiyid Ahdnllali (called the Tanuri of Jullundur) was thrown into 
a hot oven by Nawab Tughlaq of Lahore (apparently one of the 
eight Tughlaqs who held rule over Lahore, 1321 to 1398), and how 
. he was none the worse of it. The story of Muhammad Safa (p. 217) 
y relates how the saint was carried off by the Marathas in default of 
\y payment of a levy laid upon Basti Shaikh Darvesh and how he dealt 
\ with his captors. Legend No. LIV tells of the founding of Basti 
Shaikh Darvesh in 1617 and gives a list of the Jullundur bast is, 
fin past and present. 

Every Muhammadan village of any pretension has its mosque, 
with a well attached for ablutions. There is also generally a takia, 
or abode of a fakir, consisting of a mud-hut near a big tree, 
where travellers put up, and a hre is kept burning for the purpose 
of lighting hookas. The holy man is said often to be no better 
than he should be and to entertain guests whose vocation is 
more than doubtful. Some villages also boast of a khdnkd,, the 
tomb of some Fir or saint, which is the object of much veneration. 
The clerical pi’ofession is represented by the mnllas and fakirs of 
various sects. In addition some Muhammadan Rajput clans employ 
- Hindu Brahmans. 


Hindus and Muhammadans have been frequently compared, 
and usually very much to the disadvantage of the latter; and 
their inferiority is constantly attributed to their religion. In this 

■ district the Muhammadans, as a rule, seem inferior to the Hindus 
in energy, thrift and common sense. But it is doubtful if religion 
has much to say to this. From what has been said already it is 
clear that the people pay very little attention to religion; and 
that both Hindus and Muhammadans have borrowed each from the 
,^^^)ther. Whom do the Hindu Jats, the flower of the land, really 
Worship ? A Muhammadan saint, under the leadership of Mu- 
hammadan Levites ! While the worst of the Muhammadan tribes, 
he Rajputs, are so wedded to Hindu ways that they keep Hindu 
,riests and follow Hindi! customs. It may be that the inferiority 
•‘HuDf Muhammadans is partly due to heredity. Conversion from 
Hinduism was generally the result of persecution. One would 
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expect the descendants of men who could not resist persecution to 
be inferior to those who could. In the case of modern converts, 
the weakness of mind, which in nine cases out of ten causes a man 
to change his religion, would show itself too in the affairs of this 
world and produce its natural effects. Another cause may be 
found in the state of abject subjection the Muhammadans occupied 
for three-quarters of a century prior to British rule. Again, large 
portions of the Muhammadan population are less developed than 
the Hindus, and are only just emerging from the pastoral stage, 
which has been long surmounted by the latter. Being till lately 
engaged mostly in pastoral pursuits the Muhammadans are found 
near water, as along the Sutlej, and naturally suffer physically and, 
in consequence, morally, from the general unliealthiness of such 
a location. If we take a tribe devoted to agriculture and not 
unfavourably situated, such as the Amins, we find them no whit 
inferior to Jats, except that they may not be quite so independ- 
ent ; Avhich is, of course, due to their low origin and will, in a 
couple of generations, cease. The Hindu Rajputs of down-country 
are no better than the Muhammadan Rajputs of Jullundur ; 
and who will say that the Hindu Gil jars of the Delhi Division 
are superior to the Muhammadan Giijars of Jhelum? The 
doctrine of fatalism may possibly have somewhat more influence 
on a Muhammadan than on a Hindu, though this is very doubtful, 
and all agriculturists must be more or less fatalists if they ai*e to 
have any peace of mind. As might be expected, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, when left to themselves and not excited by their 
priests, live in great harmony. A case showing how little 
intolerant the people are came up before Mr. Purser in which, on 
the fakir of a fa lei a leaving, it was converted into a Sikh dhann*dla, 
and, after the Sdrfh had left, came into the possession of some 
orthodox Hindu ascetic. Occasionally there is a very bad feeling 
between the members of the two creeds, but religion has very little 
to say to this, and is merely introduced for the purpose of 
exciting the district authorities and getting them to interfere in 
very mundane quarrels. 

Superstitious beliefs abound. On the 1st, 5th, 7th, 9tli, 10th 
21st and 24th day of each month the ground is supposed to be 
sleeping, according to the following couplet (of which there are 
more versions than one) : — 

Sanknint mitti, dinpanchwen, nauwen, satwen le, 

Das, iki, chaubiswen, khat din pirtliawi suwe. 

That is, on the six {kliat) days detailed above the earth 
sleeps. On these days ploughing or sowing should not begin, 
though, once begun, they may go on. Working a well or ploughing 
during eclipses is most unlucky. The cane-mill should be set up 
and started on a Sunday, but in case of absolute necessity Thurs- 
day may be permitted. Tuesday is the day on which reaping 
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should begin, and Wednesday that on which to commence sowing. 
Care must be taken never to commence work with a cart or well- 
bucket on Tuesday or Thursday. Before sowing cane, sugar and 
<jnr (concrete sugar) are often distributed in the field; and, after 
the spring sowings are completed, the agriculturist prepares 
sweetmeats for home consumption and distribution. Wheat 
and gram fields should not be ploughed a second time if rain has 
formed a hard crust through which the young plants cannot burst ; 
the crust must be broken by a harrow. When the spring crop 
has been threshed out, if it cannot be immediately removed, the 
Chamar goes round the heap with a winnowing basket and makes 
an indented figure ( rhdmj ) in the grain close to the ground. The 
object of this is to preserve the produce from goblins ( bhut ) and 
ghosts ( parrt ), who would otherwise steal part of it, or at least 
diminish its usefulness. The grain must be weighed before 
sunrise, or at noon, or after sunset, as at other times these male- 
volent agents are wandering about the world. When weighing is 
going on, the weigher must face the north, and no woman, 
stranger, or person with uncovered head may approach. Water 
should be at hand, and a cake of cowdung prepared at the Diwalf 
festival should be kept burning. Muhammadans are not particular 
when it has been prepared ; and those among them who are 
enlightened smile at these superstitious customs and think a piece 
of cloth with “Bismillah” written on it sufficient protection. If 
the grain cannot be at once removed, it is fumigated with jvjil 
(Indian bdellium), or felt, and a piece of iron or an iron tool, as a 
sickle or trowel, is placed in the heap. Sometimes a menial (scpi) 
taking a blanket, sickle and pitch-fork with him, draws a line round 
the heap, and, where the circle meets, places his head against the 
ground. It is very unlucky for a cow to calve in Bhadon (August — 
September), ora buffalo in Mngli (January — February), or for a mare 
to foal in Sawan (July — August). Such a cow is called bhcuhcai, 
and is sure to give little milk. One’s only chance is to swim her 
in a pond or stream. If the off-spring of either of the three cannot 
be sold to a Muhammadan neighbour who has no scruples, it should 
be given as a present to a Gujiati Brahman. A similar course 
should be followed if two young are produced at one birth. Kine, 
buffaloes and horses, male or female, that get on the roof of the 
house should be summarily disposed of. They are unlucky. So, 
too, are cows and bullocks whose colour is black with certain white 
points ( bdla ) or irongrey with black spots on the whole body 
( phanc/at ), or on the tail ( mri/at ). When cattle disease breaks out, 
a joi/i or Sanyasx or Muhammadan fakir, who knows the proper 
incantations, is called in, and proceeds to exorcise the illness. Each 
practitioner may have his own method, but the broad lines are 
these. The cattle are first fumigated with (jiu/il. Then a procla- 
mation issues that grinding and churning are not to be done that 
night. A thick rope of cane-fibre is tied over the gateway of the 
village, and to it are attached a couple of small earthen saucers, a 
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little board of siris or <1 hale wood, and sometimes a couple of parcels 
of seven kinds of grain (satnaja), and a piece of iron. The whole 
is called toua. The board and saucers are daubed with red paint 
with figures supposed to represent Ganesk or Hanuman or Saturn ; 
or they may bear what are supposed to be texts from the Kuran. 
In the early morning the cattle are driven under this charm, and 
are sprinkled with water and, sometimes, diluted butter-milk. 
The manure of the night must not be used, but should be thrown 
out on the road. Sometimes the charm is suspended to a post 
{maul) fixed outside the gateway. Another excellent remedy for 
cattle disease is a wrestling-match (chltinj) in honour of Sultan Sakhi 
Sarwar by professional athletes, and a third is a j*uj or feast to 
Brahmans and poor people. A really scientific precaution is that 
which isolates the infected cattle and forbids the owner to come 
into another courtyard with his shoes on lest he should carry the 
infection. When human 1 icings get ill, a Dakaut Brahman is 
summoned. A fowl, or goat, or young buffalo is selected to carry 
the disease, and has its ear cut, its face smeared with red paint, 
and is taken round the village and out of it and then made over 
as a present to the Dakaut. Pleurisy is charmed by a grain-parcher 
with a sickle, the iron of which is rubbed over the body where 
pain is felt. Another plan is to get a piece of the stalk {Jean ft) of 
ftaeehcmnu Mmyuja and cut off a piece from it : as it diminishes, so 
does the pain. Ordinary vows ami the efficacy of bathing at certain 
places need not be mentioned in detail. There are some places 
which it is unlucky to call by their proper name before breaking 
one’s fast in the morning. Such are the towns of Ihihon and 
Jadla. In villages the doors and walls are often marked with an 
open hand, usually in black, but sometimes in red or white, to 
keep off the evil eye. The xtcasfilsa , in black, is also common. It 
is the mark of Ganesh, who is worshiped at the beginning of any 
thing nev* . 

Goats and grain are offered to ITazrat Kliizr to avert damage 
by floods ; but Mr. Purser’s informants did not seem to think 
they had gained much by this practice. A little ground grain is 
boiled with concrete sugar (// ttr), taken to the side of the river, and. 
after prayers to Hazrat Kliizr, a little is thrown into the stream 
and the rest eaten by those present. When a goat is sacrificed 
it is carried across the river and let go. 

Among the modern holy men may he mentioned Minin 
Mukhim-ud-din of Kuleta (Barapind), in PhiUaur, who died fifty-five 
years ago ; Ghulam Bhfkh of Muzaffarpur, in Aawashahr, who died 
seventy years ago ; and Abdulla Shall of Maudlmli, in the same tahsil, 
who was alive in Mr. Purser’s time. Of those mentioned already 
a few deserve some slight further notice. 

Baba Jowahir Singh was a Bcissi Khatri of Daun in Umballa, 
who settled at Khatkar Kalan, and died about ninety years ago. 
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The monastery at Pacldi Matwali was founded by Ghabhir 
Parbat in the time of Babar, though, as the date is given as 1312 
Sambat (A. I). 1255-6), there seems some mistake. It enjoyed 
some revenue-free grants and collected a rupee per village, a tax 
called sir Mii from a number of surrounding villages, till the intro- 
duction of the British rule. It has still some revenue-free land ; 
and as one of the Mohants, Kailas Parbat, is the Guru (spiritual 
teacher) of the Maharaja of Xepaul, it is enriched by numerous 
gifts. 

Shah Fatah Ali, whose shrine is at Nur Mahal, was a Sayad 
(or according to the present pagan a Chishti Farrukhi Shaikh) of 
Saisand in Phagwara, and died about 250 years ago. He is vene- 
rated by both Hindus and Muhammadans and his tomb is looked 
after by a jmjriri who describes himself as a Qadria Faqir of the 
Ahl-i-Hadis. The festivals at the tomb are accompanied by music 
and are discouraged by the more educated of the local Maulvfs. 
The tomb is in the possession of Qtizi Chanan Shah of Nur Mahal. 

Baba Sang was a Dliesf Jat of Dliesian Sang who died about 
two centuries and-a-half ago. His tomb is at Dliesian Sang. He 
is principally venerated by Dosanj and Dhesl Jats. 

Punjab Kaur was the wife of Guru Bam Bae (1645 ?), and 
used to swing on a pi pal tree (Flouts huhcd), which the river 
carried away. Then the new homestead was built, and another 
piped sprang up miraculously from the root of the old tree. This 
led to a fagir, and offerings which were once seized by the Jagfrdar, 
whose jog if was resumed the same year. This was, of course, 
quite sufficient to establish the Mai’s fame, and a large fair has 
followed The legend is of interest Avith reference to the change 
in the course of the Sutlej. 

Imam Nasr-ud-dm was a native of Nakshab, a place said to be 
in Persia, but, perhaps, the same as Karshl, in Bokhara. He lived 
from 252-334 H. (about 866-945 A.D.). He came to Jullundur 
and miraculously restored to a widow her son, who had been buried 
alive beneath the Avail of Jullundur as the sole means of keeping 
what was built during the day from falling down at night. The 
place Avhere this occurred is still called the Pfr Ghaib. He after- 
Avards convert ed the Jog! who had been guilty of this nefarious 
deed. It is considered most meritorious to Avork the well near this 
saint’s tomb during his fair, and there is imich rivalry between the 
owners of bullocks for the prmlege of doing so. 

Near a Muhammadan faqir a tabid (shrine or cell) at Nur 
Mahal, much reverenced by Muhammadans and Hindus, is a well 
with steps leading down to it. Th q faqir who formerly lived there 
is said to have taken a great liking to a Hindu boy, who used to 
visit him and talk with him. The boy’s relatives went on a pil- 
grimage to the Ganges, leaving him behind, though he would have 
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liked to have gone with them. Th efaqlr saw that he was vexed 
at being left behind, and promised to show him something that 
would please him as much as if he had gone. So he took him 
down the steps leading to the well and put him to sleep. The 
boy then saw in a vision the Ganges at Hardwar and pilgrims 
going and coming, and among these his own friends. On his 
friends’ return they began to enquire when the boy had returned, 
as they had met him at Hardwar after all, whereon the boy told 
them what had happened. The well is still known as Gangs, and 
is supposed in some way to partake of the sanctity of the Ganges.* 

The Station Church, dedicated to S. Luke, and consisting of 
chancel, nave and two side aisles, is built of stone and is capable 
of seating 600 persons. It is surrounded by a large compound 
and stands in the centre of cantonments. There are two Govern- 
ment Cemeteries now in use — the old one, in the Church compound, 
being closed. There is a Garrison Prayer Room, also a Soldiers’ 

Home. The Roman Catholic Church has seating for about 800 
persons. Both these churches have their respective chaplains. 

The chaplain of Jullundur visits Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, Phillaur \ 
and Kapurthala. J, 

The Jullundur Mission is one of the Stations belonging to the 
American Presbyterian Board of foreign missions in India. It is 
one of the oldest missions of this body, having been established in 
1847, shortly after the annexation of the Jullundur Doab, by the 
Rev. Golaknath under the auspices of the Rev. Messrs. Porter, 
Janvier and John Newton, D. D. The site chosen lies between the 
city and bastis and on it the present bouses for the missionaries, 
the school, and the poor-house, were built. A chapel was also 
erected by subscription in 1898. During the turbulent days of 
1857 the mission was not molested by the Jullundur people, and 
the Pastor and Native Christians residing on the premises received 
many signal acts of kindness and protection from the citizens. 
Simultaneously with the foundation of the mission an Anglo- 
Vernacular School was opened which is still flourishing. A descrip- f 
tion of it will be found in Chapter III. 

The life of the people, as soon as they cease to be children, 
is one incessant round of work. In no other district can the work 
be heavier, and in few is it so unceasing. The only time when an 
agriculturist has any breathing space is in the rains, and a 
deficient rainfall may rob him of that. He gets up in the 
morning and at once goes to work. A couple of hours after, 
his breakfast is brought to him in the field ; when he has finished 
it he works again till noon, when he returns home to dinner. 
Before this meal, he usually bathes at a pond or well at the 
village. Sometimes he does this at breakfast time at his well in 


* P. N. and Q. No. 376, January 1885, 
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the field. After dinner, work again till near sunset ; tlien supper, 
followed by a gossip at the gate, and then to bed The women 
are also kept fully employed. As soon as they get up, they have 
to milk the cow and churn yesterday’s milk. Then they have 
to clean up the house and yard and carry the refuse outside the 
homestead and make fuel-cakes of cow dung. Breakfast has to 
be prepared for the men at work in the field and to be carried out 
to them. A ext follows the preparation of dinner. After this 
meal, if there is any field work it is done ; otherwise the women 
spin till it is time to get supper ready. Then the evening milking - 
has to be seen to. After supper, a chat with the neighbours 
may follow before bed time. If no water carrier is kept in the 
village, the women have to draw water, morning and evening. 
Besides they have to look after the children. So it is clear they 
have not an idle time. Children are put to work at an early age. 
The boys take out the cattle to the pasturage, or drive the bullocks 
at the Persian well or cane-mill. When a little older, they help in 
weeding, turning on water into the irrigation beds, and driving 
the bullocks at the rope-and-bucket well. Little girls mind smaller 
children, and carry out refuse to the manure-heap. 

The recognised divisions of time during the day are the 
following :■ — 

Tarka — About an hour, or rather less, before day-break. 

Sa iv e yd, — Day-break . 

Chhdweld — About three hours after day-break. 

Do pa ha /•, llotiwcla — Noon. 

Laadairtda — About three hours before night. Muham- 
madans call this time also Zoharwela. 

Takdldn — Sunset. Evening. Called also Athon and 

Nimd shdm by Muhammadans. 

Khdo-pw — About an hour after close of day. Muham- 
madans use the term E-shdn also. 

Sonetcrld — Two or three hours after night-fall. 

In the hot weather, the usual food of the people consists 
of cakes of flour of wheat, barley, gram or masar (lentils). The 
wheat and barley cakes are eaten with porridge, if procurable 
made of split ■masar or gram. If not, they are seasoned with salt! 
The gram and masar flour is mixed with salt and chillies. Men 
eat three times in the day — a couple of hours after day-lio-ht, 
again about noon, and finally about night-fall. The first meal 
consists of a couple of cakes and some butter-milk {child), and is 
brought out into the field by a woman or child of the family. 
Other meals are eaten at home. Women follow much the same 
practice, and in addition to the three meals of the men have some- 
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CHAP. I. C. times a fourth between midday and evening. In the cold weather, 

Population. CR hes of maize, j’oicar (great millet) and moth (a pulse) are eaten 
Food with mush (another pulse) and moth porridge, or cooked sarshuf 

°° v ‘ (rape-seed) and gram leaves. If these accompaniments are not 

available, their place is supplied by salt and chillies. Butter-milk 
is drunk at all seasons ; milk is consumed but little, and only by 
children. The cold weather meals are but two in number, one 
at noon, and the other about night-fall Parched gram or maize 
(the former rarely) is eaten by many in the afternoon of the 
hot and cold weather, respectively. When the cane is being 
crushed, gun (concrete sugar) and cane-juice, and at the 
spring harvesting or at cane-weeding, a sherbet made of gar 
or sugar, are in no small request among the men. There are 
public ovens in almost every village, at which the gram and maize 
used in the afternoon are parched. The attendant, usually a woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe, is paid with some of the grain. Muhamma- 
dans usually have their cakes baked at these ovens in the hot 
weather, paying the attendant in flour or by one of the cakes. 
Otherwise, food is cooked in each household separately, but some- 
times three or four Hindu families club together and use the same 
oven. The sarshuf leaves are often soaked in water till reduced to 
pulp which is kneaded up with the maize flour. Young gram- 
leaves, as well as those of hdtud , are similarly employed. Sugar 
is but little used, except as above stated, or on occasions of merry 
making. GM (clarified butter) is usually sold by the agriculturist, 
and except on similar occasions hardly ever forms part of his diet. 
The work of the agricultural class is almost everywhere so intense 
and unceasing that a liberal allowance of food is needed to support 
strength. Mr. Purser ventured on one occasion to assume* the 
average consumption of grain at 7 mans per annum, or about a 
pound and a half a day, but this was considered grossly excessive. 
It is, however, below what has been stated by at least one expe- 
rienced officer, and as it included seed- grain, food of cattle and 
wastage, it is probably, though liberal, not far from the mark. In 
this estimate vegetables and similar garden produce are given the 
same value as wheat. 

Use of spirits The consumption of spirits and drugs is not large. In this 

and drugs. reS p e ct Jullundur occupies a fairly average position in the Punjab. 

The annual consumption of country spirits is rather more than 
4,000 gallons, of opium 76 mans, of poppyheads 1,800 mans, 
of charas and bhang (preparations of hemp) 37 and 200 mans, 
respectively. The incidence of revenue derived from spirits and 
drugs is rather above one anna per head of population, of which 
half is due to spirits, one-third to opium, and rather less than one- 
sixth to hemp. Some of the Rajputs, as those of Rahon, are much 


* The estimate however, made for the Famine Report of 1879 (V. pp. 217-8) was 2 
lbs. a day for each member of an agricultural family consisting of one old person, a man, 
his wife and two children, or five per eons in all. The estimates for non-agriculturists and 
person* in, owns was considerably les* but almost equal to Mr. Purser’*, 
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addicted to the use of post (an infusion of poppy-heads). Tobacco 
is commonly smoked, but one can hardly say immoderately. 

The dress of both men and women is very simple and is made 
as a rule of cotton cloth woven in the district. The dress of men 
consists of a turban, a sheet or blanket, and a cloth covering the 
body more or less from the waist down. The turban is called pag, 
but technically it ought to be called sofa in most cases. The 
difference consists in the latter containing the whole breadth of the 
cloth and the former only a part. The sdfa is ousting the pag. 
The upper part of the body is covered with a sheet ( chddar ) which 
the wearer wraps as lie sees fit. The lower part of the body is 
covered with another sdfa, which is spoken of as sdfa ter to dis- 
tinguish it from the sdfa sar (turban) ; or with a langota , which is 
only a smaller sdfa, or a tahmat (q. d. tahband). All these are 
simply long strips of cotton-cloth. The sdfa ter and langota are 
wrapped round the waist, and then part of them is passed between 
the legs and tucked in at the back. There are two usual ways of 
putting on each, known as maroriddr and nagbdl for the former, 
and sidha and nagbdl for the latter. The tahmat is confined to 
Muhammadans. It is simply wrapped round the waist and allowed 
to hang down forming a sort of petticoat. Muhammadans very 
commonly wear the sdfa or langota as a more convenient working 
dress. Hindus of the higher classes, as Khatns and Brahmans, 
wear the dhoti, which is only a big sdfa. Sikhs after initiation 
should wear knee breeches ( kachh ), but these are not obligatory 
before that ceremony. In the cold weather, in addition, a tunic 
with sleeves covering half the arms (hurt a), or with sleeves cover- 
ing all the arms (andarha), made of single or double cloth, is often 
worn : and the chador is replaced by a blanket, usually black, cost- 
ing Rs. 2, or by a dohar, which is simply a four-fold chddar and is 
formed by sewing two of the latter together and then folding them 
double, or by a Idles, a thick cloth woven with double threads. 
These are, when the cold is extreme, drawn over the head, two of 
the ends are tucked in on the head, and the rest hangs down the 
back like a long cape. Hindu women wear trousers ( suthan ), wide 
above and drawn in at the ankles, when at home. When they go 
out any distance they wear a petticoat (ghagra) over these. Rajput 
women also wear suthan, but no petticoats. Other Muhammadan 
women, as a rule, wear only the latter. On the upper part of the 
body a tunic (Jcurta) is worn, and above all a shawl (dopatta) which 
passes over the head and goes down to the knees and heel. The 
kinds of cloth used commonly are those of local manufacture known 
as hhaddar, chaunsi and ghdti, Khasa and l at ho are imported and 
comparatively seldom seen. Shawls for festal occasions are com- 
monly of European materials. The tahmat is very commonly of 
hmgi, a blue cloth made up of the requisite size, -with white, or red, 
or yellow lines. The chddar may also be made of lungi. Kites is 
made in alternate squares of red and white, or blue and white. 
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As a rule, except for tlie Ihes and hcnr/i, the dress of men is of a 
dull yellowish-grey colour. The trousers of women aiv made of 
susi cloth, only used for them, and generally having a blue ground 
and lines of red, or white, or yellow or some other colour. The 
shawl is always coloured, being dyed usually blue (with indigo), or 
red, or deep red (with madder). It is sometimes embroidered 
with silk, and is then called jilnilkdri or clmli according to the style 
of pattern. 

Shoes are made by the Cliamdr or Mnchi. There are two 
kinds, jiitn and juti, which differ in this, that the former has the 
upper leather at the heel standing up, while in the latter it is bent 
down so as to come under the foot. All men wear the jnhi ; so do 
Girjar, Aram, .Tut and other women who work out-of-doors. Others, 
such as Rajput women, who are kept secluded, wear the jvti. It 
is said the object is to make them go slowly and sedately and not 
appear too lively. 

The average cost of an agriculturist’s clothes may be taken at 
Rs. 3 in the summer, and Rs. 5 in the winter for a man, and Rs. 6 
for a woman. 


The bedding consists of thick sheets, called hichauna , dotahi 
or chautnla , according to the way they are made, when the weather 
is not cold. In the winter wadded quilts are used, the upper one 
being known as lef and the lower as tuhn% 


Ornaments are worn by both men and women. Muhammadan 
men year no jewelry {jjalma or fat/ttda^ except bracelets, and 
those rarely. Hindu men wear a necklace, inula (55),* of gold 
beads, or gold and coral beads, or necklaces of other patterns called 
iiunn (66 and 6^) and chaunld (51). The latter is made of silver, 
the former of gold or silver. They also wear earrings, bdla (30), 
of gold, and silver bracelets, Irnajait (68, 74, 75) and occasionally 
lings, (84, 85). Women have a great variety of ornaments, 

of v inch the following are the most common For the head : — - A 
silver boss, chumTc (2), worn in the middle of the head; two 
smaller busses, phul (15), worn one on each side of the head. For 
the forehead;— A gold fringe sloping from the middle of the 
torenead to the ears, liiuli, with a pendant, hl'ht, in the middle 
(20). For thf ' m/v<: — Earrings, daadian (22, 23, 26); dhedu, 
another form of earring with a pendant, jhurnhi (33). These two 
orms of earrings aie attached to the lobe of the ear. Another 
/oi 111 t tllroil gh ^ ie ear beyond the lobe, is called bdla 

V? 1 ’ 4 i . ^ A iese are . usua % made of silver, rarely of gold. 

01 16 rr>sc * A nose-ring passing through the outer side of 

one nostril, noth (42, 45); bohar, a ring passing through the 
Ca m 1 f ■ nostrils ; these ornaments are made of 

go a ways. \\ hen not worn the holes through which they pass 

Balm !]l h r!iT e n/ refe c t0 \ hc platea in th ^ Report °n Peshawar (Taicdriki Peshawar ) by Kai 
Hahadui Gopal Das. L See also Punjab Manufactures, p. 175, et seq. 
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are kept open by a small gold pin called till. For the. neck : — Solid 
necklace, tandira or has (48) ; necklaces of rows of beads of 
various shapes strung on silk, har charalarsaini (50, 57), dalrnuld 
« (49) ; a necklace made of rupees strung on silk, hamel (like No. 

54) ; a necklace worn only by old women, kandi (53) ; chaukian, a 
necklace of square pieces of silver attached to a silk cord (51). 
The dal maid and 1m add are made of gold, the others usually of 
silver. For the arms and hands : — Solid bracelets of an indented 
pattern, gokhru (83) ; a bracelet consisting of rows of beads 
strung on silk, poncluan (82) ; hollow jointed bracelets, gujdidn 
(80) ; bracelets in the shape of bands of various patterns, chnridn 
(72, 78, 79) ; armlets, tdddu (91), worn above the elbow ; 

thumb-ring with mirror, drsi (86, 87 ) ; rings, plain, clihalla (90, 
104), or with stones, mundri (84, 85). For the feet and ankles: — 
Hollow anklets, karidn (101), one on each leg, containing small 
pieces of metal , so as to make a tinkling ; curved anklets, hank 
(102) and pdzeh (99) ; toe-rings, clihalld (104). The ornament 
for the feet and ankles are always made of silver, and so arc 
y those for the arms in almost all cases. Children wear jewelry 
too. Boys wear earrings, Idle and due; bracelets, chvridn and 
kard or karujan ; anklets, karidn and pdonte ; and a silk thread 
intertwined in the hair and ending in a silk tassel set in silver, 
which hangs down the back. Girls wear head-bosses, chauuk and 
pi ad ; a small necklace, taudiri ; a nose-ring, Hath; earrings, 
dandidn ; bracelets, gokhru and churidn (of crude glass, kach); and 
anklets, karidn. The price of these ornaments, of course, varies 
very much. It is difficult to say what the value of the jeAvelry 
owned by an ordinary agriculturist and his wife will be ; but, 
perhaps, Rs. 50 for the former and Rs. 125 for the latter will not 
be far w rong. Gujar women sometimes wear a woollen cord on 
the right side and another on the left side of their petticoats, 
having several tassels of variously coloured wool, to tvhich small 
cowries are attached. This is also for ornament. 

Ordinary houses are built of rough blocks of mud dug out of 
the tanks, or of sun-dried bricks made by spreading mud on the 
ground and cutting it into shape with a sickle, or made in a 
mould, or of roughly formed hemispherical lumps of mud dried in 
the sun. The roofs are flat. They and the walls are plastered 
with mud mixed with cowdung. A Jat’s house is constructed 
always on the same plan, though minor variations are met. A 
door gives admittance from the lane and leads into a shed (deorhi) 
opening on the yard (be rah). This may be either of some size or 
only a small space not roofed in. At one side of the yard is a 
room (daldn), in which the people live and sleep ; and off the daldn 
are one or more closets (kothri) in which clothes, household uten- 
sils, grain and straw are stored. In the hot weather people sleep 
on the roof, and in the cold weather in the daldn and closets, and 
-* sometimes in the porch. If cattle are not stalled in a separate 
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CHAP. I. C. 'bviilclirig‘, they are kept in the yard, porch or daldn and sometimes 
Population, in one of the closets, and -wherever they stand mud troughs are 
made for them. The fire-place (j'hult, ehubi-chanbi or rasoi ) at 
which food is prepared is usually in the yard, sometimes in the 
daldn. The roof is reached by a ladder, very commonly left out 
in the lane. 

Muhammad. The houses of Muhammadans do not present the same uni- 
a,ns. formity. Often the entrance from the lane is by a gateway leading 

into a yard with walls four or five feet high ; and at one side of 
this is the doldn with its closets. The loof is reached by a flight 
of mud steps. The cattle are kept in the yard, and in it or in the 
daldn is the cooking-place ( rianiuia , rhhxda-i'hav.nta or, if roofed, 
suja). The Hindus live closely packed together as in a town ; the 
Muhammadans like to have a good deal of space to themselves, 
some because they have much cattle and wisli to be near them, and 
others to secure more privacy for their families. In the lowlands, 
along the river, villages are exposed to destruction by floods, and 
so houses are often made of wattle, and thatched. 


i^urier *3*20 ^ ztim ' n( hh'’s house is generally not roomy enough for much 

furniture, and he has not much to boast of. There are a few beds 
{ntnnja), often hung up on the wall of the yard when not in use, 
and often used as a platform on which to dry grain or pepper ; a 
few low chairs {pil'd) usually without any back and with a string 
seat; some mats {niuru) made of cane-fibre; a box {sandal k) in 
which jewelry and other valuables are kept : a box {pa far), made 
of su/v stalks or cane and covered with leather, for clothes ; the 
spinning-wheel {c It a rich a) and spindles {tailu) of the women, with 
baskets {tukra) in which cotton, and sometimes dishes, are kept, 
and work-baskets {bit hi) in which the rolls of cotton to be spun 
are placed; sometimes a cotton gin {bi-inn), a pestle and mortar 
{ulihal and mola) ; a rolling-pin and board on which dough is rolled 
{belua and rim Ida) ; a sieve {rhhanni) ; hand-mill {cltakJci); a churn 
(c/tdti), which is only an earthen vessel resting on a wooden-frame 
{(/ha rcth ni), with the churning-staff {mad haul) and cover {I'ur) ; the 
stove on which milk simmers, and its cover {him rah and chdbar ) ; a 
stand {diwut) for a lamp {dhea) ; a brush and a broom {jura and 
bull dr i) ; and various dishes, with pots and pans of sorts. There 
will be also a receptacle for grain, called bukhari or hot in, made of 
clay and chopped straw ; a cupboard with a wooden sliding door 
{cianuil'l), with well-gear and other agricultural implements, except 
the v ood-work of the plough, Avhich is generally left out in the 
lane. 


utensils, "fib- • ^- 00 ^ 1 pg utensils, plates, dishes and similar ware connected 

es, &c. the kitchen are made of copper, brass, bell-metal, bhart (tin 

and lead with a little copper), iron and baked clay. Brass is mostly 
used by Hindus and copper by Muhammadans. The following are 
the more common articles found with the agriculturists 
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Name. 

Material of which made. 

Rkmarks. 

Tliah' 

Copper, Brass, Bell*Metal, 

A plate. The Mnhammadan name is riJcaH 
or rikebi (made of copper). 

Kntora or Channa 

Ditto 

A drinking bowl. 

Dekcha, Tasla or 
Tambia. 

Copper, Brass, Bhart ... 

A pot or stewpan in which vegetables, &c., 
are boiled. Muhammadans often use an 
earthen pot called Handi. 

Tawa 

Iron 

A round griddle for baking cakes. A big 
griddle is called Tawi. 

Prat 

Brass, Copper, Wood and 
Earthenware. 

A kneading dish. Hindus use only brass and 
wood. The last is called K6thrd. If made 
of earthenware, this dish is known as Eandli 

Dol 

Iron 

Used for drawing water at the well. 

Gbara 

Earthenware 

A vessel with a somewhat narrow mouth used 
for holding water. 

Taula 

Ditto ... 

Ditto but with wide mouth. 

Gagar 

Brass, Copper, Iron 

Used by Hindus for holding water. 

Gadwa 

Brass 

A round drinking vessel Hindus cairy abeut 
with them. If with a spout it is called 
Ganga adnar. 

Lota 

Copper or Earthenware 

Used by Muhammadans only. Has a spout 
( tuti ). 

Waltoi 

Brass 

A small vessel for water, &c. A large kind is 
called Waited. The size varies much. 

Dudiii 

Brass, Earthenware 

Stone, Earthenware 

A milk pail. 

Kundi 

A shallow mortar. The pestle is called 
Danda, 

Daur 

Earthenware 

A larger mortar. Used by Muhammadans, 
but not very common. 

Karchbf 

Copper, Brass, Iron 

A spoon. Muhammadans generally use a 
wooden Bpoon called Doi. 

Pa 111 

Iron 

A ladle for oil. 

Patti dhati 

Iron 

A curved knife with a wooden handle. 

Chimta 

Iron 

Tongs. 

Changer, Chhaba,., 

Cane (Bamboo) or 
Tamarisk twig. 

A bread-tray. 


Sometimes there is a Icardhi or good-sized hemispherical iron stew- 
pan with handles. The Muhammadans have all their copper 
vessels tinned. The only utensil made of this metal used by 
Hindus is the (jdyar. This is not tinned, as it would be unlawful. 

On the approach of death, the dying person is placed on 
the ground, and gives a present of grain, salt, sweetmeats and 
cotton to a Brahman ( Achdraj ), who recites mantars, while a lamp 
made of flour and fed with clarified butter is kept lighted. In 
case the patient should be unable to make the gift himself, water 
is poured into his hand and allowed to run off, which symbol is 
considered as good as actual donation. It is held to be unlucky 
for any one to recover after this ceremony. When death has 
occurred, the corpse is washed, the head being usually first washed 
with curd and then with water, after which it is boimd up in a 
napkin. The body is Avrapped in a shroud of varying quality ; 
little attention being bestowed on young people and much on the 
aged. Married Avomen Avhose husbands are alive are usually 
shrouded in embroidered cloth, the nose-ring is put on, and their 
hands and feet are dyed with henna. Preparations are at once 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population- 

Cooking u- 
tensils, dishes, 
Ac. 


Disposal of 
deadHindtis. 
Purser, 3, 28. 
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CHAP. I, C. made to burn the body, which is placed on a simple bier like a 
Population, ladder, or one covered at the top (sari or baicdn). The brother- 
hood assembles. The Achdraj or the Pa Jim, if, as is usually the 
deainjTnd// case, no Achdraj is available, makes a ball (pi rid) of rice or barley 
flour and puts it into one hand of the eldest son, or grandson £f 
there is no son, or, if there is no male descendant, the person on 
whom the duty of performing the obsequies devolves, and some 
water into the other, and recites certain formulas. Then the 
water is poured out, and the ball put on the ground. This is 
called shrddh. Then the corpse is carried out, and is accompanied 
by all the people crying Ram ! Ram ! The piud is taken with the 
corpse and finally thrown away. The pyre is made of Jhdh wood 
if possible, if not, her (Sizyphus jxjvla) is used, and, in case of 
necessity, any wood available, or even cowdung-fuel. When the 
corpse has been partially consumed, the eldest son or grandson 
should break the head with a pole. After this the people go to 
a well, pond or stream and wash themselves and their clothes. 

They then break a blade of grass in two and throw it backwards 
over their heads, as a symbol of breaking off all connection with * 
the departed. On the fourth day, after death, the ashes are 
collected and thrown into a pond or stream, and the bones are 
carried by a son, or brother, or by a Brahman, to the Ganges. For 
ten days after death, the Achdraj or PaJha every morning makes 
up a pi ltd, which is disposed of as before. On the tenth day, the 
relatives who lived with the deceased, wash their clothes. On the 
seventeenth or, in rare cases, the sixteenth day after death, the 
kivyd lea nil takes place. The Brahman ( Achdraj ) recites formulas, 
makes the usual piud of rice which is treated as before said, and 
presents {sehjd dan) are given to the Achdraj. Women leave off 
colored clothes and wear others of a sober hue if their children or 
near male relative die while still in the prime of life. There is no 
fixed time for continuing such mourning. Among Sikhs commonly 
after the body has been burnt the Grautli is read, and during the 
next ten days the hhdi of the Dhannmla reads it through, and the 
people of the house attend when they have nothing else to do. On 
the tenth day, Icardli parshdJ, a mixture of flour fried in clarified 
butter with a .sherbd made of sugar, is prepared and distributed, 
and presents are made to the reader, who has been fed during the 
ten days he has been engaged, and food is given to a few poor 
persons. 

Disposal of When death occurs, the corpse is washed by a special class of 
madans° ( imirda sho), perfumed, wrapped in a shroud and buried as 

Purser, 3 , 29 , soon as possible. The body is carried to the grave on a bier by 
those present, who are all anxious to assist as it is considered a 
meritorious act. The grave is about four feet deep, and at one side 
an excavation is made high enough for a person to sit up in. This 
is called lahd, and in it the body is placed. It is made so high in 
order that the deceased may sit up comfortably when examined by ^ 
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the angels Munkir and Nakir. The corpse is placed in this niche CHAP- 1, C. 
with the face in the direction of the Ka’aba, and the grave is filled population, 
in. The Mulla recites part of the Kuran. He gets a rupee or two oga] 
as his fee for iskdt, that is, taking the Kuran and promising to deadHaham- 
pray that the sins of the deceased may be forgiven for its sake ; madans - 
and sweetmeats and food are distributed to the poor at the grave. 

If it should happen that there is' no Mulla , any one present recites 
whatever he knows of the Kuran. From the burial, for three 
days the near relations of the deceased with the Mulla sit as much 
as possible together near a heap of maize or gram. Those present 
take a single grain each, repeat the creed, and put the grain on 
one side. This continues till the whole heap is exhausted, when 
the same process begins over again. This ceremony is called hil 
from the name of a chapter in the Kuran, and is supposed to be 
good for the repose of the deceased’s soul. On the third day, as 
many people as can be are collected (the more the better for the 
repose of the dead), passages of the Kuran are recited, grain is 
cooked and distributed among those present, and also among poor 
people who get small money doles in addition. On every Thursday, 
on the tenth, and again on the fortieth day after burial, poor peo- 
ple should be fed ; and daily, up to forty days, one poor person 
■ should be supplied with supper. On the fortieth day, the family 
of the deceased give a feast to their friends, and, if deceased was 
: grown up, the relatives give, as far as they can afford, presents in 
|the shape of money and clothes (men’s clothes if the deceased was 
'a man, women’s if a woman) to poor people. No change in dress 
%. takes place by way of mourning, except occasionally among Rajputs 
\ynd others converted from Hinduism, who leave off good clothes 
md ornaments for a time. 


Little children amuse themselves with making mud pies, Amnsements. 
uilding houses of bits of potsherds, torturing unhappy puppies, Purser > 3 > 27 - 
‘id similar diversions common to the East and West. At a 
— ore advanced age, children play at various games, of which the 
most common are guli danda or tipcat; ged'i, in which the object 
is to strike one stick with* another thrown at it so as to drive it 
across a line drawn on the ground ; kubaddi, a sort of prisoner’s 
base ; find khuudi, which is a game played with a bat and ball, and 
ay be cricket in its earliest stage; a dichar appa, or jumping; 

, chopatra or hop-scotch. They also amuse themselves with peg- 
f$)ps ( Idtu ), and teetotums (latuni), and humming-tops (bhambiri). 

KWhen they grow up they have too much to do, and are too tired 
c ter work to care for much exercise, except in the rains when 
ork is slack. Then the youth of the village engage in trials of 
rength, as wrestling ( laishti karna) ; sonchipakki, in which one 
layer walks backwards and strikes another, who follows him, on 
e breast with the open hand, while the other tries to catch his 
and ; panja ddlnd, in which the fingers are interlocked and one 
layer tries to twist round the hand of the other ; bint pakarna, 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
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Faiis and 
religious 
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in which the object is to disengage the hand grasping the wrist. 
Besides dumb-bells are wielded ( ntungli phernd), and exercises 
are performed with a block of wood having a handle cut into it 
(? nughdar utlidnd). Chau par, a game played with dice or cowries, 
and even cards, may be seen occasionally in a village. Wander- 
ing minstrels at times appear and sing the love tales of Sussi 
Punnd, Sohnf Mahenwal, Hir Ranjha and Buga. Snatches (boll) of 
these tales are sung by the villagers themselves. A wrestling 
match by professional athletes will draw a crowd even from 
neighbouring villages. Fairs are highly appreciated, though walk- 
ing about in one’s best clothes and eating sweetmeats, which seem 
the principal amusements, may appear somewhat tame to outsiders. 

The following is a list of the pi’incipal fairs in the district. 
Most of them are purely religious gatherings, at which people 
combine devotion with amusement, and buying and selling are 
confined to sweetmeats and other articles of food. 


Tahsil. 

Village or Town. 

I 

Date of Fair. 

Estimated 
number of 
| people who 
| assemble. 

Remarks about Fair, 

! 

Nawasbahr 

Khatkar Kalan 

11th April (Bais&khi) 

10,000 

Known as Jhand&ji. Held 
in honour of Babi Jawahir 
Singh. 



12th and 13th June 

15,000 

Ditto. 

»» 

i 

Haktmpur 

11th April (Baisakhi) 

5,000 

Called Nanaksar. Held in 
honour of the 7th Guru, 
liar Rae, who one day sat 
at the side of a pond 
here. A Sikh fair. 

i 

! 

Jindwal 

Ditto 

i 

l 

3,000 

A Sikh fair held at a tank 
called Charn Kaul near 
Banga where was a pond 
at which Har Govind, the 
Gth Guru, once sat. 
There ia a smaller fair 
here in Chet, 

»» 

Kanun 

Ditto 

5,000 

Hindus come to bathe in 
the Sutlej. 

1 

i) 

Mukandpur ... 

llth to 13th Febru- 
ary. 

10,000 

An encampment of Sultani 
pilgrims. Called Chauki 
Saner Sakhi Sarwar. 

»> 

Nawashahr 

14th Chet* 

2,000 

Hindus come to bathe in 
the Bern at Mohalon. 


Paddl Matwali 

Do. 

i 

i 

4,000 

A Hindu fair called Shiv- 
chodaa at the Bairagi Mat 
on the Bein. 

)> 

Rahon 

Do. 

| 4,000 

i 

A Hindu fair held at the 
Surajkund tank. 

»» 

Banga 

| Dusahra 

i 

2,000 

A Hindu fair. Held in com- 
memoration of Rama’s 
conquest of Ceylon. 

it 

Awar 

Do. 

8,000 

Ditto. 

Phillaur ... 

Phillaur 

14th Chet ... 

1 

3,000 

Hindus come to bathe in 
the Sutlej. 


* The 14th Chet is the day before the new moon in Chet and falls in the spring. 

The Dusabra takes place on the tenth day of the new moon in Asu ; the Holi is on 
the day of the full moon in Phagan ; the Diwali is on the day of the new moon in Katik. 
These are the Hindu lunar months, bo the English dates vary. The Holf ia in the early 
spring, and the other two festivals in the autumn or early winter. The Muhammadan months 
are lunar, and, as there are no intercalary months, as in the Hindu lunar calendar, the dates 
of the festivals cannot be even approximately fixed according to the English calendar. 
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Phillaur 


Nakodar 


Tillage or town. 

Date of Fair. 

Estimated 
number of 
people who 
assemble. 

Dheeian Sang ... 

14th Chet ... 

3,000 

»» 

llth April (Baisakhi) 

13,000 

Phillaur 

Dusahra 

... 

Nur Mahal 

Ditto 

4,000 

» 

May — Jane 

4,000 

Man 

June, July Har (First 
Thursday after new 
moon). 

6,000 

Taiwan 

llth Chet (near end 
of March). 

4,000 

Suuar Khurd ... 

9th Bhadon 

3,000 

Mahatpur 

llth April (Baisakhi) 

5,000 

Nangal Ambiya, 

5th to 8th Baisakh 
(about middle of 
April). 

15,000 

Kara ... ... 

Jane— July ... 

2,000 


Nakodar 


Shankar 


JnUandar ... Jullondar 


.. Dusahra 


4 days after the Du- 
sahra. 


I 2nd Thursday in Har 
(June — July). 


15tb Sawan (about 
end of July). 


5th Muharram 


14th Sbaban 


Remarks about Fair. 


Held at the shrine of Babi 
Sang. 

Ditto. 

The Hindu Dusahra festival 
above mentioned. 

Ditto. 

No fixed date. A Muham- 
madan fair at the shrine 
of Shah Fatah Ali. 

A Muhammadan fair held 
at the shrine of Khwaja 
Roshan. 

An encampment of Muham- 
madan pilgrims going to 
the shrine of Pir Banhi, 
at Sunum, in Patiala. 
Called Chaukhandi Guga, 
Instituted by one Ruldu, 
a Jat, in honour of Guga 
Pir. 

Held at Mat of Baba Main, 
a Bairagi, who lived 300 
years ago. 

A Hindu fair in honour of 
Mai Punjab Kaur, who 
died about 150 years ago. 
Muhammadans and Hindus 
assemble at the shrine of 
Miran Shah Husain who 
lived, it is said, 500 years 
ago. 

The usual Hindu Dusahra 
festival mentioned above. 
Of late years the fair has 
been almost abandoned 
on account of factions in 
the place. 

The fair is known as 
Chbinj (wrestling), as 
athletes practise this 
sport at it. 

Held at the shrine of Imam 
N4sir-u d*d in. Both 
Hindus and Muhammad- 
ans attend. 

A Muhammadan festival in 
honour of the Pan j Pir, said 
to be five learned instruc- 
tors in Islam, appointed 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
who were martyred, 

A Muhammadan gathering 
at the shrine of Sayyad 
Alim Ulla Shah, where a 
Bihishti Darwaza has been 
instituted in imitation of 
that of Baba Farid at 
Pak Patan, in the Mont- 
gomery District. 

A Muhammadan festival 
Shabbarat, on occasion of 
the annual making up of 
each person’s account in 
Heaven. In Jullundur the 
festival is chiefly marked 
by an ominous contest 
with fireworks. 


CHAP- I C. 
Population. 

Fairs and 
religions 
gatherings. 
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CHAP. 1, C. 








Estimated 


Population. Tahsil. 1 

tillage or town. 

Date of Fair. 

V 

□ umber of 
eople who 

Remarks about Fair. 

Fairs and 



assemble. 







gatherings. Jul)nndnr ... j . 

fullundur 

XOth Muharram 

10,000 

The Muhammadan celebra- 




tion of the Martyrdom of 
Hasan and Husain, grand- 
sons of the Prophet. 


» 

u 

Dusahra (lasts 10 

40,000 

The Hindu Dusahra festi- 



days). 


val combined with a horse 
ami cattle fair, at the Devi 
Talab. 


jy 

December ... 


Harbailab or Musicians’ 



• 


fair. 


)) 

Ditto 

... 

Hindu fair at the Sodhal 

1 

i 


1 


asthaD. The offerings are 
taken by a Sao Brahman. 

n 

Basti Shekh 

7th liar (about mid* 

4,000 

A Muhammadan gathering 


Darwesh. 

die of June). 


at the shrine of Sayyad 
Kabir, who died about 165 



1st Shaw ill 

4,000 

years ago. 

n 


Do. on occasion of the 





lesser ’Id (after the month 
of abstinence). 

J) 

Jamsher 

Ho 11 

4,000 

The Hindu Holi festival 




held at a Gurdwara of 





Bairagi Fakirs, which is 
said to be 300 years old. 

jl 

Do. and Har* 

llih April (Baisakhi) 

600 

Hindus come to bathe in 


do Pharaula. 



the Bern. Such bathing 
usually restores sick child- 
ren to health 

>> 

Kartarpur 

Ditto ... ,. 

20,000 

A Sikh festival. People 





bathe in the Gangsar 
tank, and pay their devo- 
tions to the Thamji Sahib 
and Adi Granth Sahib. 





The Guru comes forth 




i 

j 

with much pomp and 
takes his seat on the Dam- 
dama Sahib, where he 
reads the Granth Sahib. 



} 

Dfwali 


Next day the faithful 
present offerings. 

n 


1,000 

1 

Procedure mnch the same 




at the Baisakhf festival. 

)) 

B had i«*i n a 

14th Phagan (about 

i 8000 

| 

A Hindu fair (in honour of 



end of February). 

a stone image found at 
Kanaura, in Hoshiarpur, 
200 years ago) transferred 

| 






to Bhadiana, about 25 
years ago on account of a 
fight between Hindus and 
Muhammadans at Ka- 


Beaspind 

, | 2nd Magh (about 
j middle of January), 


nanra. 

»t 

4,000 

Called Chhinj. Instituted 
by Jassu, a Chamar, in 


Muharnmndpur 

| 

l 

l 

i 

Various 


accordance with a vow to 
Sakbi Sarwar, when Jassu 
was buried in a well 
and miraculously escaped. 

»’ 

3,000 

Held at the Bhikamsar 


near Ala walpur. 

tank at the Holf, Chet 


1 

i 

1 

\ 


Chaudas, Biasakhf and 
Diwali festivals. 
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The more important Hindu and Muhammadan festivals are 
celebrated with most zeal at the following places : — 

SMbrdtri. — Bhadiana. 

Holt — Jamsher in Jullundur. 

Chet-Cliaudas . — Dhesian Sang and Phillaur, in Phillaur; Paddi 
Matwalf and Nawashahr, in Nawashahr ; and Muhammadpur 
(Alawalpur), in Jullundur. 

BaisdkM. — Kanun, in Nawashahr ; Dhesian Sang, in Phillaur ; 
Maliatpur in Nakodar ; Jamsher, Kartarpur and Muhammadpur 
(Alawalpur), in Jullundur. 

Dusahra . — Banga and Awar, in Nawashahr ; Phillaur and Nur 
Mahal, in Phillaur ; in Nakodar ; and at Jullundur City. 

Diwdli . — Kartarpur and Muhammadpur (Alawalpur), in 
Jullundur. 

Muharram (10th) — Shahpur and Kanun, in Nawshahr ; 
Phillaur and Jullundur City. 


CHAP. I,C. 
Population- 

Fairg and 
religious 
gatherings. 
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Section A— Agriculture. 

About half the District is protected by wells, and as already 


Class of soil. 

Area in 
acres. 

Percentage 
on total area 
cultivated. 

Clay soils ... 

83,850 

12*6 

Ordinary loams 

194,516 

29-3 

Alluvial loams 

1 76,372 

11*5 

Sandy soils 

161,491 

24*3 

Miscellaneous soils, 

51,500 

7*8 

Manured land 

96,219 

14*5 


in the margin. The natural sc 
the areas in acres, are as follows : 


mentioned m Chapter I the 
rainfall of the District is, as a 
rule, in sufficient abundance for 
its wants. 

At the measurements of 
the last settlement, the areas in 
acres under the six chief classes 
of soils and the percentage 
each bore to the total cultivated 
area were found to be as shown 
s, as known to the people, with 



Clay soils. 



i 

Alluvial loams. 


1 

Kali 


30,535 

3 

Chhal Retar 

923 

2 

Motf 


7,236 

4 

Chhal Maira 

84 

3 

Lex ... 

... 

6,381 

4,371 

5 

Bat 

1,180 

4 

Dakar 


6 

Bhassf 

8,672 

5 

Dabar or Dabri 


330 

7 

Mand 

7,830 

6 

Ki4rL.. 


185 

8 

Ghasu 

603 

7 

Kathi 


97 

9 

Choi 

591 

8 

Pitali 


47 

10 

Retlf 

14,053 

9 

Nfman 


44 

11 

Ret 

4,259 

10 

Karar 


5,154 

12 

R«ta 

1,754 

231 

11 

Rohf 

. ». 

24,043 

13 

Lalri 

12 

RoM Kalrathi 


2,967 

14 

Lai 

69 

13 

RohiChamb,,, 

_ 

833 

15 

Dhambari... 

9 

14 

Cb£n<3 Rohf 

... 

140 , 




15 

Kor Rohi 


66 


Sandy soils. 


16 

Chhamb 


332 1 



17 

Sahjal 


962 ! 

1 

[ Tibba 

97,454 

18 

Daban 


! 137 1 

2 

Karri 

43,553 


Ordinary loam t. 


1 | 

3 i 

Earn Bangar 

109 

1 

Dorachhi 

... 

i 1,03,270 1 


Miscellaneous soils . 


2 

Maira 

Ml 

1 52,889 i 



3 

Dorlggi 

Ml 

37,891 

1 

Kalrithi 

22,552 

4 

Rausli 

IM 

466 

2 

Rakar or Rakhar 

15,859 




! j 

3 j 

Rakar Bet 

80 


Alluvial loams. 


f 

i ! 

4 

5 

Sara 

Ror 

9,808 

3,096 

1 

Gasra 

tM 

41,586 

6 

Dhai 

66 

2 

Chhal 


14,903 

7 

Khara ... 

39 


CHAP. II, A. 
Agriculture 

General 
agricultural 
conditions. 
TabU 18, of 
PartB. 
Soils, 

Purser , 4-1. 
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CHAP.II, A. 
Agriculture 

Clay soils. 
Purser , 4, 2. 


Ordinary 

loams. 

Purser 9 4, 3. 


Alluvial 

loams. 


Of the clay soils, the first nine and Bold are ordinary soils, 
needing no very special mention They require much rain to 
produce good crops. If the rainfall is good, the crops are very 
superior. When irrigated, these soils crack into broad fissures, 
and if a lump of earth is thrown into the air, on reaching the 
ground it breaks into smaller lumps and does not pulverize. Kdli 
predominates in Phillaur, Bold in Jullundur, and the other kinds 
in Xawashahr. Karar is a Xakodar clay found in the Bet, and 
usually somewhat saline. Bold Kalrdtln contains much hollar 
and so does Kor Bold. Bold Cltamb and Clunnb are simply clay 
soils found in a swamp. Sahjal is found in the valley of the 
Eastern Kerf in Xawashahr, and remains moist almost all the year 
round. Usually it needs no irrigation, and will produce cane and 
rice without it. Dnbon is a swampy clay found near the Bein. 

Much land is included in this class (clays) that is really only a 
stiff loam — what would be called muti/dr down country. The 
pure clay soils are mostly found in drainage channels, and may 
be divided into two groups, void and rhomb. In the first group ^ 
only spring-crops are grown, as the water flowing over it destroys 
the autumn crops, except rice, for which the water-supply is not 
sufficient. In the latter, only rice is grown, as the water lodges 
and the ground does not dry soon enough for spring crops to be 
sown. The clays are generally black in colour, but there is much 
brown clay in the north-east of Jullundur, and Sahjal is brownish. 
Where there is an admixture of hollar, the soil is more or less grey 
according as it is more or less saline. The Xakodar biro vis grey, 
but this is only partially due to the presence of hollar, though the 
names are similar. Karar is so called because it is hard (Icarrd). 

Bordcliln and Dorayiji are good loams, not hard, easily 
worked, brownish in colour, and in ordinary years the best soil 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. Borayrji is found in Xawashahr, 
and to a less degree in Phillaur. The other two tahsils have 
only Dordchla, which is also plentiful in Phillaur. Maim is a very 
light loam, so light that in Jullundur it has been placed under 
the sandy soils in the assessment papers. It is a rather poor soil 
producing, when not irrigated, wheat and gram mixed in the 
spring and moth in the autumn. There is none in Xakodar and 
most in Xawashahr. Bausli is found only in Phillaur, and has no 
peculiarity requiring mention. The distinction made between 
ordinary and alluvial loams must not be taken to mean that the 
former are not also of alluvial origin. All it implies is that they 
are so old that the unlearned cannot say whence they came ; while 
the origin of those of the second class is so recent that it has 
been preserved, by tradition, where their formation is not still 
going on. Gasra is found almost entirely in the Xakodar Bet. 

There are a few acres in Jullundur, and 2,837 acres in Phillaur. 

It is soft, grey and often slightly saline. It is a good soil, and g 
when unirrigated produces chiefly wheat and great millet grown 
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thick for fodder. Ghlial is found only in the Sfrwal. It is a soft, 
grey silt brought down by the hill streams. It is of varying 
quality, but is usually a very superior soil and is sufficiently moist 
to grow any crop without irrigation. But it is not suited for 
rice. CJthal Eetar and Chhd Moira are only inferior varieties of 
chlial. In the former there is much sand. Bet is exclusively found 
in Jullundur. It is not really any distinct soil, but may be clay 
or loam. The south-west of the Sirwal and the banks of the 
southern portion of the Adampur dm are the places where it is 
most seen. The valley to the east of the bridge over this stream, 
on the Hoshiarpur road, is all Bet. Cane and other superior 
crops can be grown in it without irrigation. It is little, if at all, 
inferior to CItlial , with which it should have been classed, and not, 
as was done erroneously in the Assessment Reports, with the 
second class soils. Bhossi belongs to Phillaur and Nawashahr. 
Except a few acres in Jullundur there is none in the two western 
Tahsils. It seems that the Jullundur Gasra and Bhassl existed 
only in the imagination of the surveyors, who were strangers in 
the village where these soils are recorded. Bhassl is a dark soil 
in which clay predominates, damp, friable, and subject to inunda- 
tion by the Sutlej, which may deposit good or bad silt on it. It 
is considered superior to Go sea, as containing 1 less sand. Maud is 
shown only in the Nakodar papers. Like the Jullundur Bd, it is 
not a soil at all, but a term expressing a variety of soils, of which 
the most common and superior is a rich loam. It is applied to 
the low-lying river lands of recent formation, often, but not 
necessarily, an island when the Sutlej is high, and commonly sub- 
merged when it is in flood. Maud is moist and soft, and if good, 
very fine sugarcane is grown in it ; but bad Mand produces poor 
rice, barley and lentils mixed, and other inferior crops, and is 
sometimes unculturable. It is unlikely that the distinction made 
between Gasra, Bhassl and Mand in the measurement papers has 
been strictly uniform. Ghasii is land flooded by the Bein in 
Nakodar, on which much sand and little clay have been deposited. 
Choi is a Nawashahr soil found mostly along the Eastern Nerf, 
of a brownish colour, and not capable of bearing much rain, as 
it soon gets water-logged. 

More than half the Tibba is found in Jullundur, nearly 
one-third in Nakodar, and just one-tenth in Phillaur. In 
Nawashahr, Betll and Bet (and to some extent Maira.) take its 
place. Beta is a Jullundur term. Tibba, Bd, Beta and Betll are 
light, soft and very sandy. They require little rain, and grow 
wheat and gram mixed and moth. Pure sand-hills are called Tibba, 
too, and in some places Bhamha Tibba, The extended range of the 
word Tibba or its cognates to denote a sand-hillock is curious. The 
Caspian steppes and India are included in it. Baeri is a hard sandy 
soil of a markedly red colour. The upper surface is soft, if cultiva- 
ted, thanks to the ploughing it gets. But a few inches below the 
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surface is a hard pan impermeable to water. It is an inferior soil. 

Its name, as well as that of Barra , is said to be derived from the 
verb vurhnd (to flow), because it does not retain moisture, but the 4 . 
water flows off it. Considerably more than half the Barri is 
shown in Jullundur. Mr. Purser thought there was more in Phillaur, 
in which Tahsil a band of this soil runs in a rather wavy line from 
south-west to north-east. It appears that, in Jullundur, the people 
finding the Settlement Officer considered Barri a bad soil, falsely 
recorded much land as Barri that was really Dordchhi. Barri 
Bdngar is the same as Barri. Xo one ever heard of this soil being 
found any where but in the Bdngar or uplands, as distinguished 
from the Khddir or Bet. Bdngar and Khddir are not terms used 
by the people, though understood by many on account of entries 
made in the last Settlement records. Ldlii and Ldl are, as the 
names imply, very red soils. They, as well as Bhambari, belong 
to Xakodar. This last, when rolled, is said to have a jerky motion, 
which is supposed to resemble the bounds of a bhambiri, apparently 
some sort of a cricket. But it more probably is only another form K 
of Bltamla Tibba. 

Of the miscellaneous soils KalrdtM is the most important. 

About half of it is found in Xawashahr and one-third in Xakodar. 

In the Xawashahr Bet, as well as in the north-east of the Dhak, 
this soil prevails extensively. It is usually hard, requires much 
water, and always contains kallar, from which it derives its name. 

It is suited best for the cultivation of wheat, and, though not as 
good as the ordinary loams, has been classed too low in the 
assessment returns. Bakar is found mostly in Xakodar, but nearly 
one-ninth of it is in Phillaur. It is of two kinds. The upland 
Bakar is practically the same as Barri, but the Bet Bakar, which 
includes much more than the 80 acres shown as Bakar Bet , consists 
of a very thin layer of whitish clay on a sandy substratum, and is 
a very inferior soil indeed. Barra is said by some to be exactly 
the same as Barri ; but others distinguish the two, saying Barra 
contains kankar nodules and Barn does not. It is probable the 
opinion of the first party is the more correct, and that kankar may 
exist in both kinds. Barra occurs mostly in Xakodar and Xawa- 
shahr. There is none in Jullundur, and scarcely any in Phillaur. 

Bor is the same as Barra, and does contain kankar nodules. It 
takes the place of Barra in Jullundur. Dhdl and Khdrd are not 
really soils. The former is a very restricted local term, used in 
Xakodar for land along the old bank of the Sutlej, of a red colour, 
uneven, and off which water runs at once. It simply means a slope. 

Khdrd is the name given to some fields attached to the brackish 
(khdrd) wells found in part of the Jullundur city lands. 

Agricultural partnerships in which each member supplies land, 
cattle and labour, and all the land thus acquired is worked as a 
single holding, are not altogether unknown, but are extremely rare. w 
Other forms of partnership, in which one man supplies labour and 
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•’other cattle, or one partner supplies less labour, cattle or land 
on the other, are not so uncommon. In such a partnership, when 
ily labour is supplied, the member who contributes nothing else, 
ts one-eighth of the produce other than straw, and is little better 
ian a servant. He has no concern with the payment of the revenue. 

I both partners own land and contribute seed, but one supplies 
two men and no bullocks, and the other one man and two bullocks, 
the revenue is paid and the produce divided in equal shares, on the 
general principle that one man is equal to two bullocks. If, how- 
ever, one partner supplies only one man and land and seed, but no 
cattle, and the other supplies in addition two bullocks, the former 
will get only one-fourth of the produce and will pay only one-fourth 
of the revenue. These are the usual terms, but, of course, people 
make what arrangements they see fit. 

Agricultural labourers are of three classes. First there are 
the village menials {sepi) who are Chamars or Chuhras. They are gerTantg . 
usually employed only in weeding, reaping, separating the grain Purser, 4 , 44 . 
from the straw, and turning on water into the irrigation beds. They 
are paid by a share of the grain-produce, which is about one-eleventh 
of the whole. In Rajput villages they are also commonly employed 
in ploughing. Second, the day-labourer, or mctzilnr is put on 
occasionally to weed, and is also entertained during the reaping 
season. For weeding he gets two annas a day and his food. For 
reaping he gets one bhnri, or as much as the two arms will grasp, 
of the unthreshed crop, and often hhati, or an additional quarter 
bhari, in place of food. Lastly, there is the l‘dmd who is hired for 
six months or a year, and is employed in all agricultural operations. 

His pay is Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 per mensem, paid monthly, besides 
food and clothes. The clothes are taken back if he leaves before 
his time is up. For details as to the population supported by 
agriculture see page 169 below. 

Wells are commonly owned by a number of separate proprie- 
tors, but they are not worked in common, nor is the land attached 
to them cultivated jointly No doubt an angements are made by 
which crops of the same kind are grown in neighbouring fields for 
facility of watching and fencing, and people help each other in such 
work as ploughing, but their rights or obligations are quite distinct. 

The land attached to a well is made up of the irrigated portion of 
the holdings of several pioprietois, and the manner in which it is 
cultivated will be seen Horn the examples given on page 164 below. 

When the irrigating season begins, after the laius, the sharers in 
the well come together and arrange the order in which they will 
irrigate, and the time each may occupy tire well according to his 
share. In case of dispute, it is decided by lot. Tenants irrigate 
during the time allotted to their landlords.* The sharer who begins 
and clears out the well-iun, or puts the endless band of the Persian- 
wheel in order, gets an extra day at the commencement in return 
for his trouble, 
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The following is an agricultural calendar which shows the 
times for the different stage of field work, and the kinds of weather 
desirable or otherwise at the various seasons. Each native month 
occupies approximately the latter half of the English month first 
given and the first half of the second : — 
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Remarks on wbathib. 

Chet. 

Cane. 

Cane. 

Cane. 

Wheat. 

Masar. 

Masar. 

Rain good for autumn. 

March — 

Cotton. 

Cotton. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Barley. 

Barley. 

bad for spring crops. 

April. 

Rice. 
Pepper. 
Indioro. 
Vegetables 
Tobacco.. 
Wheat. 
Melons (all) 

Rice. 

Indigo. 

Vegetables 

ToflUcco. 

Melons(all) 

I 

Vegeta* 

bles. 

Tobacco. 

Sinji. 

Gram. 

Mustard. 

Sinji. 

Poppy. 

Mustard. 

Heat and sanshine 
beneficial. Strong 
wind injurious. 

Bisakh. 

Rice. 

Rice. 

Do. 

Cane. 

Wheat, 

Masar. 

Rain bad, as it injures 

April — 

Cotton. 

Cotton, 


Cotton. 

Gram, 

Barley. 

cut crops. Strong 

May. 

Pepper. 

Tobacco. 
Pepper. 
Melons (all; 


Tobacco. 

Vegeta- 

bles. 

Indigo. 

Lovage. 

Fennel. 

Poppy. 

Safflower. 

Melons. 

Gram. 

Mustard. 

wind and sunshine, 
with heat, needed 
for successful thresh- 
ing and winnowing. 

Jeth. 
May- 1 
June. 

! 

Rice. 

j Rice. 

| Pepper. | 

i 

| 

l l 

Cane. 
Cotton. 
Tobacco. 
Vegeta- 1 
bles. 

Do. 

i 

Tobacco. 

Vegetables. 

Melons. 

i 

f 

t 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Rain bad, as it injures 
cut crops. West 
wind most desirable, 
as dry and hot. 

Har. 

Melons 

i Melons] 

, Cane. 

Cane. ! 

Tobacco. 

Wheat. 

As in last month up to 

June — 
July. 

(wat or). 
Morh. 
Muntr. 
M£sh. 
Charri. 

Til. 

Folse-hemp 
Sawank. 1 
Bice. 

Pepper. ! 
Maize. 1 

Cane. 
Wheat. 

| (water). 
Moth. 
Mung, 
Mash. 
Charri. \ 
Til. ; 

False-hemp! 
Sawank, j 
Rice. ; 

Pepper, j 

! Cotton, 
i Vegeta- 
bles. 

Cotton, 

i 

i 

Vegetables. 

Melons. 

1 

! 

j 

i 

i 

| 

i 

[ 

15th then rains 
should begin, 

fi- 

Saw an. 
July — 
August 

Maize. 

Cane, 

Wheat. 

Gra m . 
Barley. 

Melons 

(water), 

Moth. 

M ling. 
Mash. 
Charii, 

Til. 

, Maize, 
l Pepper. 

1 1 

| Cotton, 
j Vegeta- 
| bles. 

[ Maize. 

1 Pepper. 

1 

, Cane. 

| Cotton. 
Vegeta- 
bles. 
Maize. 
Pepper. 

1 

Melons j 

1 j 

i : 


Rain at intervals 
needed. Much 
strong sunshine in- 
j u r i o u s. Wind 
should be moderate 
aud from east. 
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Remarks ox weather. 

Bhadon. 
Augt. — 
Septr. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

Mustard. 

Cane. 

Gram. 
Mustard 
( turia ). 

Cotton, 
V egeta- 
bles. 
Maize. 
Pepper. 

i 

1 

Cane. 

| Cotton, 
Vegeta- 
bles. 
Maize. 
Pepper. 

Indigo. 

Rice. 

As in Sawan. Strong 
winds injurious, as 
they lay cane and 
knock off flowers of 
cotton. 

Assn. 
Septr. — 
Octr. 

Do. 

Flax. 

Safflower. 

Poppy. 

Gram. 
Mustard. 
(Other than 
toria). 
Sinji and 
Metha. 

Cotton. 

Do. 

Bice. 

Indigo. 

Rice. 

, Cotton. 
Pepper. 
False-hemp 

Rain needed for crops 
of both harvests, 
West wind of 

moderate strength, 
good for flowering. 
Sunshine desirable. 

Katik. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

. . . 

Cane. 

Indigo. 

Rice. 

Rain injurious, as it 
hardens ground and 

Octr. — 

Barley. 

Barley. 


Cotton. 

Rice. 

Moth. 

Nover. 

Masar. 

Flax. 

Safflower. 

Cane. 

Poppy. 

Masar. 

Flax. 

Safflower. 
Poppy. 
Sinji and 
Metha. 

1 

! 

Vegeta- 
bles. 
Maize. 
Sinji and 
Metha. 

Cotton. 

Vegetables. 

Pepper. 

Maize. 

Moth. 

Mung, 

Mash. 

Charri. 

Til. 

1 Mustard 
{toria). 
Melons 
(water). 

Mung. 

Mash. 

Charri. 

Til. 

beats down young 
ehoots of spring 
crops. Moderate 
wind useful for win- 
nowing. Sunshine 
beneficial. 

Maghar. 

Cane, 

Poppy 

Wheat. 

Sinji and 

; Cane. 

Do. 

Generally as in pre- 

Novr. — 
Deer. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Poppy. 

Metha. 

Poppy. 

' Cotton, 
Pepper. 
Mustard 
{toria). 

M e 1 o n s 
(water). 

except 

rice. 

Maize. 

Mustard 

(toria). 

ceding month. 

Pob. 

Deoer.— 

Jany. 

Cane 

Wheat. 


Do. 

Do. 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

Cane. 

i ! 

i 


Rain needed for crops 
sown and for plough- 
ing. Sunshine de- 
sirable to prevent 
rust. Moderate 
wind, if not from 
west, good. West 
wind causes exces- 
sive cold, and so 
injures cane, wheat, 
fodder and mustard. 

Magh. 

Jany.— 

Feby. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Cane. i 

... 

As in preceding month. 

Phagan. 

Feby.— 

March. 

Cane. 

Wheat. 

Vegetables. 

Tobacco. 

Helens. 

Melons. 

Tobacco. 

(trans- 

planted). 

Vegetables 


Do. 

Tobacco, 

Cane. ' 

Sinji and | 
Metha. j 

j 


Sunshine and heat are 
good to bring on 
crops. Moderate rain 
is desirable, as it 
causes grain to 
swell. Strong wind 
is very bad, as it 
lays crops and 

knocks off flowers of 
gram and pollen of 
wheat. 
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If the above statement is compared with the remarks on indi- 
vidual crops which now follow, it will be seen that it allows a liberal 
margin for the periods of the various agricultural operations, and 
that it is adapted to a superior style of husbandry. 

On page 161 below the two kinds of plough in use in this District 
are described. The plough is always drawn by a pair of draught 
cattle, bullocks, or buffaloes ; and if possible, several ploughs work 
together. The furrows are in straight lines, down one side of the 
field, then a long part of a second, up again parallel to the first 
side, and then back to the last starting point. The depth of the 
furrows varies with the soil, the plough used, the number of the 
ploughings, and the method adopted by the ploughman. If he 
ploughs laid, that is, depresses the back of the plough so as to raise 
the share, the furrow is, of course, shallow ; while if he depresses 
the share, a method called ukaru, the furrow is deep. The average 
depth with the lml plough is about 8 inches, and with the munna 
much the same, varying from 5 to 10 inches as regards the latter. 
When a second ploughing takes place, the furrows are at right 
angles, as far as practicable, to those of the first. The system of 
ploughing adopted for each of the more important crops will be 
found in the description of the cultivation of the crop concerned. 
There are two great ploughing seasons : the greater about the 
beginning of the cold weather, September and October, when the 
dry spring crops are being put down, and the lesser early in the 
hot weather, April, when cane is sown. On the former occasion 
the whole country seems alive with ploughs, and the scene is most 
animated. But ploughing is not confi aed to these periods. When- 
ever there has been rain enough to soften the ground, a zamindar, 
if he has time, will take out his plough and turn up his land. No 
one knows better than he the advantage of frequent ploughings to 
keep down weeds, break up clods, admit sun and air, and render 
the soil soft so that as little rain as possible may run off and be 
wasted. In the course in which a year’s fallow intervenes between 
each year of cropping, the ground is repeatedly ploughed when 
fallow, but there appears to be no fixed system. Whenever the 
weather permits, and a man has time, he ploughs his field. In 
ploughing before sowing, the furrows are left open. The exact 
time at which to plough for sowing requires some nicety of calcula- 
tion, so that the ground may be neither too wet nor too dry. The 
exactly proper degree of moisture is known as o:af. 

After the final ploughing the field is usually smoothed down 
with a heavy squared beam called xolidgd. This is partly to break 
clods, partly to retain the moisture in the soil by consolidating the 
surface, and partly to facilitate reaping by doing away with the 
ups and downs of the furrows. The poorer autumn grain crops 
are usually not rolled. If they are, it is to make reaping easy. A 
s ohdgd with spikes, in fact a harrow, is used only in rice fields, and 
not always even in them. 
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A few crops are sown in nursery beds and thence transplanted. 
The crops are some kinds of rice, tobacco, pepper and onions. The 
seedlings are called paniri . Other crops are sown in one of four 
ways: broadcast ( rhhatta ), by drill (par or udli) or the seed is 
dropped by hand into the furrow, a method known as ord or herd, 
or is stuck into the ground by hand. This last system is employed 
principally for melons. Broadcast ai'e sown cotton, false-hemp, 
charri, moth, mungi , mash, til, jhomt and dhdn (two kinds of rice), 
hangui, china and sawdnh, among the autumn crops ; and linseed, 
rape, tardmird, methd, siuji, poppy, fennel (»ont) and lovage 
( aju-din ), among the spi’ing crops. The drill is not used for any 
autumn crop ; but in the spring harvest, wheat, barley, gram, wheat 
and gram mixed, linseed, rape, tardmird and safflower are put 
down by drill. The third system is employed for cane, maize, 
charri and Roselle-hemp (sauhohra), in the autumn, and for the 
same spring crops as are sown by drill, with the addition of fennel 
and lovage. The general rule observed when crops can be sown 
by drill, or dropping the seed into the furrow, and broadcast is 
that, if the ground is thoroughly wet, the last system is followed ; 
but if there is a deficiency of moisture, one of the two other meth- 
ods must be adopted. Thus charri will be sown ord in the latter 
case, and wheat will be drilled. But if the seed bed is wet, both 
charri and wheat are sown broadcast. Rape, tardmird, fennel, and 
lovage are sown broadcast, if grown alone, and so, too, is linseed, 
if grown with masor ; but if rape or tardmird is grown along with 
wheat, they are sown in the same way as the wheat. Fennel and 
lovage are put down ord, when sown as borders to other crops. 

Much attention is paid to hoeing and weeding, and various 
implements are used in these operations — the plough, rake, cane- 
hoe, shovel-mattock, rumba and other trowels. Cane is the crop 
most carefully hoed and weeded. Maize and cotton are usually 
weeded a couple of times, and irrigated wheat is also commonly 
weeded once or twice, partly for the sake of the fodder thus 
obtained, and partly for the benefit of the crop. After rain, 
when the upper crust of the soil has been beaten down and has 
got hard (which is known as bar ami, hand, ha rori,rambor and sihri), 
it is broken by drawing the rake ( clandali ) over the field, if the 
crop is still low enough not to suffer from this operation Wheat 
is the crop mostly so treated. Unirrigated crops, except cane, 
and in a lesser degree cotton, are not usually hoed or weeded. 

The only crops largely fenced are maize and sugarcane. 
Maize is grown near the homestead, and is thus exposed to 
incursions of cattle going to, and returning from, their work or 
pasturage. The roads in the manured block about the homestead 
are lined with trees, usually the her ( Zizyphus jt'juba), or are 
fenced with branches cut down elsewhere, or with thorns, or are 
bounded by mud walls. Outside this block fencing is rare, except 
as regards cane, which is often protected by thorns and branches 
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Watching. Crops have to be watched to protect them from two-footed 

Purur, 4 , 22 . an( j four-footed marauders. Maize is watched from a platform, 
supported on posts where a suitable forked tree is not available. 
As soon as the grain sets, the watcher takes his post armed 
with a sling, from which he discharges mud pellets, and raises 
discordant cries to frighten away the birds. Other crops are 
watched from the ground, and mostly at night, especially near the 
Sutlej, where pigs are numerous. The watchman goes about 
cracking a long whip (putakhd), or evokes harsh noises from 
an instrument (ghudn or hungd ) made of a broken earthen pot 
and leather cunningly arranged. Generally the whole village, 
or a sub-division, club together and keep a watchman, who is paid 
by a share of the produce, usually one-fortietli, or by so much per 
plough, or by a fixed amount of grain, and who looks after 
wheat, gram, moth, raunj, mdsh and choeei from the time they 
are quite young till they are cut. For maize every house has to 
supply its own watchers, as the demand is large. Children, and 
even women and old men are all employed if need be. Besides the 
crops already mentioned, cane is also watched. Scarecrows (darna) 
are well-known, and put up pretty commonly in various shapes. 

Reaping. Except cotton, pepper, safflower and poppy, which are 

Purser, 4, 23. pi c k e( j by hand, and garden-produce, crops are reaped with the 
ddti'i or sickle. Maize is left in shocks in the field for some time, 
but the other crops are all carted away to the threshing floor in 
a day or two, by which time they are tolerably dry. When the 
reaping time has come, the people turn out en masse, and the 
rapidity with which the crop comes down testifies to the density 
of the population. Reaping is hard work, as the stooping or 
squatting position, combined with an advancing motion, is awk- 
ward, and both hands are employed. So it is the business of men 
or stout lads ; but the women and children help to tie the bundles, 
or sheaves, and to collect them in one place, and to load them on 
the carts. In the Sirwal villages, where there are no field- 
boundaries, and the fields are usually long narrow strips, a man 
is not allowed to reap his field when he pleases. The village 
elders determine what block is to be reaped each day, and nowhere 
else is reaping allowed. If work is not done by evening, the 
standing corn must remain on the field till its block again comes 
on the roster. The object of this is to prevent any one cutting 
and misappropriating his neighbour’s crop. There is almost always 

Threshing, some hard waste land near the homestead, and here threshing and 
winnowing take place, but maize is very commonly threshed in 
the yard of the owner’s house. Sometimes these operations have 
to be performed in the open field for want of a convenient locality 
near the village. The threshing-floor is always carefully swept 
Delore being used. The grain is separated from the husk in 
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various ways. In one a stake is driven into the ground, the crop 
to be threshed is placed around the stake, to which one or more 
yoke of cattle are fastened by a rope. Sometimes there are three 
or four bullocks or buffaloes in a row, but this is rare. A rectan- 
gular hurdle (phalla) is made of pieces of wood tied together, 
which is covered with straw and weighted ; this is yoked to the 
cattle, who drag it round and round, and, partly by their tramp- 
ling, and partly by the action of the hurdle, break the straw and 
separate the grain from it. The cattle are muzzled almost in- 
variably. Each row requires a driver, and another man is 
needed to put back the straw, which has a tendency to get out of 
the track of the cattle. Another method is to use cattle only, 
without any phalla. This method is called mehar, which literally 
means the cattle employed. By the former are threshed wheat, 
and wheat and gram mixed. The latter is used for barley, 
gram, manor, rape, fardmird, rice, hmgui, sowdnk, moth, mung , 
mdsh and chorri. But the last six crops, if of small quantity, are 
threshed with a flail, if a simple stick can be so called. In 
the case of chorri, the ears are separated from the stalks before 
threshing. Siuji and linseed are threshed with a stick ; so, too, are 
the heads of fennel and lovage. In the case of maize, the cob is 
first picked out of the sheath by hand, or by a special instrument, 
and then the cobs are beaten with a stick till the grain separates 
from the core. If there are only a few cobs, the grains are picked 
out by hand. China has a separate method of its own : the plant 
is grasped near the root-end, and the heads are beaten against the 
side of a basket. Sesamum (til), when cut, is stacked for ten days 
or so, till thoroughly dry, in an upright position, with the tops 
above and the root-ends on the ground ; the pods are then opened 
by hand, and the grain extracted. The seeds of safflotver, too, 
are taken out of the pods by hand. False-hemp (sa nn) and Roselle- 
hemp (sankohm) are steeped in water to extract the fibre, but the 
grain is got by threshing with a stick. When the straw has been 
thoroughly broken, winnowing commences, and for this a moder- 
ately strong wind is desirable. The grain and straw are either 
thrown into the air with a pitchfork (tongli) or, which is the 
common plan, are put into a winnowing-tray which a man lifts 
above his head, and then slowly shakes out the contents. In both 
systems most of the chaff is blown some distance away, and the 
grains fall near the winnower. The operation is repeated till all 
the light particles of straw have been separated, and only the 
heavier knots, and bits of earth, and other impurities remain 
mixed with the grain. These are separated from it with the help 
of a broom. When this is completed, the amount of grain is 
ascertained by means of a measure called mep. Muhammadans set 
apart a portion of the grain, said to be 25 sers in 100 mans for 
the Mulla. This is called rasuhcdhi. It is a general custom to 
leave some grain unmeasured, which goes to the village menials 
and fakirs. 
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The agricultural implements, though some of them seem to hare 
a bewildering number of parts, are simple of construction, and can 
be made up bv any ordinary village workman. Those in common 
use with their average cost, and period for which each article lasts, 
are as follows : — (1) 


Name. Cost. j Period. j Remarks. 



Rs. 

A. 

P ’ 


Murma 

1 

12 

°| 

2 years 

Hal 

2 

4 

0 i 

Do. 

Panjall ... 

0 

12 

0 

2| years 

Por or Nall ... 

0 

4 

0 

6 years 

Parain ... 

0 

1 

6 

1 year 

Sohaga ... 

| 

2 

2 

0 

3 years 

Dandral... 

0 

2 

0 

Do. 

Jandra ... 

0 

G 

0 

Do. 

Kiraha 

1 

0 

0 

G Do. 

Dandali ... 

0 

4 

0 

2 Do. 

Buguri ... 

0 

2 

3 

1 year 

Kahi 

0 

12 

0 

2 years 

Ramba or Khurpa ... j 

0 

2 

3 

G months 

Kambi ... 

0 

2 

3 

Do. 

Chohu ... 

0 

0 

9 

1 

Do. 

Kuhari 

0 

6 

0 1 

4 years 

Gandhala 

0 

2 

3 

Do. 

Gandasa or Toka 

0 

4 

6 

Do. 

Datri or Dati 

i 0 

1 

3 

| i year 

Tukkal or Pbattf 

1 0 

1 

3 

Do. 

Thapi 

j o 

0 

G 

Do. 

Ghumini or Gopia 

; o 

0 

9 

> G mouths 

Patakha 

! 0 

1 

G 

Do. 

Ghuan or Huoga 

1 0 

1 

1 

G 

1 harvest 

1 

i 

Phalla 

1 

0 

3 

0 

! 

j 1 harvest 

Salang or Salhag 

' 0 

3 

0 

! 3 years 

Tanglf ... 

Manja, Kharka or Rarka 

0 

8 

0 

; 2 Do. 

0 

0 

3 

1 harvest 

Chhajli 

0 

8 

0 

2 years 

ChbanDa... 

0 

3 

0 

Do. 


The common plongb. The share lasts only 6 
months. 

Another kind of plough. 

The yoke by which bullocks are harnessed to 
the plough, &c., directly or by ropes. 

A drill, consisting of a tube with bell-shaped 
mouth. 

Goad or whip. 

A squared beam used for clod crushing and 
| smoothing ground. 

| A beam with long teeth, used as a harrow. 

Drag-rake without teeth. A board with a long 
| handle. One mar. shoves, and another pulls 
I by means of a rope. Used for levelling 
ground, or raising sides of irrigation beds. 
Large curved wooden shovel, like a butcher’s 
tray, made of several pieces, used for level- 
ling ground. 

A rake with iron teeth, used for breaking tbe 
crust on the ground caused by rain. 
Cane-hoe with short handle. 

Shovel-mattock. 

Trowel, with broad blade set at an angle to 
the handle. 

A trowel, with a blade somewhat triangular in 
shape, much used by Arains. 

A small trowel for tine work with serrate 
inner edge. Not common. 

Hatchet. 

A pick for digging narrow holes. The iron 
cutter is in the same plane as the handle. 
A chopper. 

A small serrated sickle. Often take* place of 
next mentioned tool. 

Knife used in trashing sugarcane. 

A small block of wood used for breaking clods. 
Sling for scaring birds. 

A lopeor whip, by cracking which birds are 
scared. 

An instrument used for scaring animals. The 
month of a small earthen pot is covered 
with leather, a hole is made iu the bottom of 
the pot aQd another iu the leather, and 
through these holes a thong is passed. The 
latter, being pulled backwards and forwards 
through the pot (in which some w r ater is put 
makes a terrifying sound. 

A hurdle used in threshing. 

A two-pronged pitch-fork. 

A similar fork bat with 5 or 7 prongs. 

Broom made of pilchi twigs (dwarf tamarisk ) , 
Winnowing basket made of sarr (Para. 17, 
Chap. I.) 

Sieve of sarr , used for separating grains of 
mixed crops. 


(') The period depends of couree, very much on the amount of work to be done, 
a parts of an implement have to be renewed much oftener thariothers. 
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Name. 

Cost. j 

Period, 

1 

Remarks. 

Mep 

Rs. A. P. 
0 4 0 

j 

2 years 

An earthen measure. 

Phalaara, Phaura or 

j 0 1 0 

, 2.i Do. 

A wooden scraper used to clear away dung, or 

Sabarkata. 

Tangar 

© 

o 

5 Do. 

bring things together. 

A rope-net for carrying broken straw, &o. 

Gadda and Gaddi 

Be. 

30 to 150 


Two kinds of cart. 


CHAJPJI.A- 

Agriculture 

Agricultural 

implements. 


A few of these implements the agriculturist makes himself, 
as the instruments for scaring birds, the threshing hurdle, broom 
and lope-net. The winnowing basket and sieve are bought from 
a Chuhra. The cait and tangli are made to order. The others 
are made up by the carpenter, blacksmith, and other village 
servants, as part of their ordinar y duties, the agriculturist supplying 
wood, iron, and coal, but not leather. 

In this District the plough in general use is the manna, which 
is superseding the hal. It is cheaper, and better adapted than the 
hal for grubbing up cane-roots, and is more easily worked. The hal 
is retained because it pulverizes at each successive ploughing the 
earth thrown up at the first ploughing, whereas the manna brings 
up new earth every ploughing, and this is not reduced to a sufficient 
fineness. The pole or beam of the hal consists of three parts, hal, 
yand and x lanua. Of these the hal is cmved, and is fastened into 
the sole ( Icur ) rather ingeniously. If there is much space between 
the boot and the cmve of the hal, the plough is known as ghori ; 
but if they are near each other, it is called ngilan In the manna, 
the pole consists of one piece, the hal*, or of two, the hals and the 
sanna. The sole is called chan. It and the pole are wedged into 
the manna, which is a block of wood about three feet high, thick at 
the bottom and thin at the top, and inclined to the ground at an 
angle of about 50°. The iron-sha v e ( phdld ) fits into a staple fixed 
in the upper part of the sole. The handle is called hathdi, and is a 
peg running through the upper part of the manna, or of an up- 
right stick, called jhaiaja, irr the //"/-plough, which is fastened 
at the bottom to part of the sole projecting backwards. Sketches 
of the two kinds of plough will be found iu Mr. Brandreth’s 
Ferozepore Settlement Report, page 66, and Pnnjah Manufactures, 
page 314, but the woodwork of the manna is square in them, but 
rounded off in this District. The plough figured at page 342, 
Vol. II, of The Hares of the A .-11. J 'runners of India (London, 
1869) is the manna. The cart shown in the same plate is the gaddi. 
The body is curved and rises above the tops of the wheels, while in 
the gaddd it is flat and raised but little above the axle. The gaddi 
is strengthened rvitlr thin strips of iron in all directions and has a 
multitude of iron rings round the body. It is much stronger than 
the gaddd, Avhiclr has none of these supports. A gaddd costs 
about Rs. 30 and a gad hi Rs 100 to Rs. 150. It is not customary 
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CHAP. II, A. j n this district to put blinkers on cattle working the Persian-wheel. 
Agriculture Cattle working oil-mills have blinkers (kliojxi). When treading out 
grain, cattle are often, perhaps commonly, muzzled. The muzzle 
made of net work is called chhikki. 

c ° nrses of Three principal courses of husbandry are followed, called in 
Purser, iljiG. the revenue papers dofasli harsdla, elfasli harsdla, and dofasli 
dosdla, and by the people dofasli as regards the first, and elf a si i as 
regards the other two. 

Tke dofa>ii In the dofasli harsdla course each field conventionally produces 
course. a 1 ° two crops in the year, one in the spring and one in the autumn. 

In reality, however, it does not do so, even if sugarcane, which 
occupies the ground for nearly a year, is counted as two crops. 

Thus taking a hundred acres of dofasli harsdla i land, they ought 
to produce 200 acres of crops each year, if they really gave two 
each harvest ; whereas they really produce only 167 acres in 
Nawashahr, 161 in Phillaur, 16B in Nakodar and 166 in Jullundur. 
But even this cropping is very severe, and the productive powers 
of land subjected to it would soon be exhausted, if they were not 
kept up artificially by manuring, or naturally by the deposit of 
fertile silt brought down by the Sutlej and the hill streams. Con- 
sequently, this system of cultivation is found almost entirely in 
irrigated land, or in unirrigated alluvial lands in the Jullundur 
Sirwal, and in the immediate vicinity of the Sutlej. In ordinary 
dry land manure would be wasted, and sometimes injurious. But 
in some flooded land it may be profitably applied ; and in such case 
the deposit of silt is not needed. Practically, all the irrigated lands 
in the Nakodar and Jullundur Tahsils are cropped according to 
this course, and have been so shown. But in Nawashahr and Phil- 
laur a large proportion is cultivated according to one or other of 
the remaining two systems. The reason of this difference is that 
the soil of Jullundur and Nakodar is too light for profitable irrigation 
without heavy manuring, and so it is better to cultivate a small area 
very highly than a larger area roughly ; while in Nawashahr and 
Phillaur the soil is firm-and Strong enough to bear irrigation with 
light manuring supplemented by fallows, and, as the stiff soil 
requires more moisture than is always afforded naturally by rain, 
the people find it advantageous to extend irrigation as much as 
possible, even at some sacrifice of quality. 

The ehfaiu The second course elfash harsdla, is adopted, because in some 
do.tii. course. p]. lCes natural conditions will not permit of one or other harvest 
being successful. Thus the floods of the Sutlej largely prevent the 
growth of autumn crops near it, and so, too, though in a much 
less degree, the floods in the Bein and some of the hill streams, and 
rushes of ordinary drainage-water, in respect of land exposed to 
their action. On the other hand, an excess of water may necessitate 
the growth of an autumn crop year in year out, when the soil gets 
water-logged and is too wet for a spring crop. In this case rice 
follows rice without any variation. 
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The third course, the dofasli dosdla, is that commonly followed 
in ordinary unirrigated land. In it a spring crop is followed at 
once by an autumn crop and then the ground lies fallow for a year, 
during which it is ploughed up as often as the farmer’s means 
and time permit. This system is evidently a sensible one, for the 
autumn crops, speaking broadly, though less valuable than the 
spring crops, exhaust the soil less. They depend less on it for their 
nutriment, and the repeated ploughings, by keeping down weeds 
and exposing the soil freely to the influence of sun, air and rain, 
enable it to regain in one year the productive power expended on 
the harvests of the previous year. When this course is followed, 
the dry lands are divided into two blocks (har) of nearly equal size, 
which are cultivated alternately, one, one year, and the other the 
next. The course is sometimes interrupted, though this may be bad 
farming, as the cultivator cannot resist the chance of a good third 
crop in succession. Thus, in 1884, there was favourable late rain, 
and large areas that had been under autumn crops were at once 
ploughed up and sown with wheat. The wet crop area under the 
eJifasli harsdla and dofasli dosdla courses, per 100 acres of cultiva- 
ted land, is 108 acres in Nawashahr and Pliillaur, again counting- 
sugar-cane as two crops. The rain lands produce about one acre of 
crops per annum to each one shown as cultivated. They are, 
practically speaking, never cultivated under dofasli harsdla system. 

Two other systems are followed, though not largely. In very 
highly cultivated land three crops may be taken in the year. This 
is known as the sihfasli harsdla system. It is only practicable 
when manure is abundant, and is consequently mostly found in the 
neighbourhood of large towns or villages. It is mostly practised 
by Arains, Saints and other gardening tribes. The third crop is 
tobacco, or melons, or some other kind of vegetable. 

The last system is the ekfasU dosdla, and is very rarely met, as 
under it only one crop is got in two years, and but little land is so 
bad as to be unable to do better than that. The areas shown at 
measurements as belonging to the various courses are as follows : «— 


TahaiL 

Sihfasli 

harsala. 

Dofasli 

harsala. 

Ekfasli 

harsala. 

Dofasli 

dosala. 

Ekfasli 

dosala. 

Nawashahr ... . .. 

700 

25,165 

14,836 

90,049 


Phillaur 

853 

33,688 

20,110 

94,609 


Nakodar 

3,530 

61,193 

39,080 

82,918 

G8 

Jullundur 

1,367 

65,320 

25,199 

105,255 


Total 

i 

6,450 

185,366 

| 99,225 

372,831 

I 68 


Nothing will explain better the manner in which a small 
property or holding is cultivated than a statement of facts actually 
recorded. Two holdings, one in Nawashahr, and another in Jullun- 
dur, have been taken as specimens, and the crops grown in each 
field are detailed below, for eight harvests in the case of one and 
for seven as regards the other. 
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Agriculture 

The dofasli 
harsdla 
course. 


The sihfasli 
harsdla course 


The ehfash 
dosdla course 


Cultivation 
of a holding:. 
Purser, 4, 17. 
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The total area of the holding is 5‘7 acres, of which 3‘1 are 
irrigated and 2*6 dry. This area was occupied for the three com- 


plete years 1882-84, thus : — 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 


A cres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Sugarcane 

0'2 

0-4 

04 

Wheat and other spring grain-crops 

3-3 

2-3 

3-4 

Maize and other autumn grain-crops 
and til 

2-3 

1-0 

1-7 

Fodder crops (charri and metha) ... 

1-2 

1-6 

1-7 

Cotton 

0'2 



Fallow 

4-2 

6-1 

4-2 


The numbers of the fields show that the land of this holding 
is situated in several places, and not in one ring-fence. The Jul- 
lundur holding exhibits a slightly different system of cropping ; — 
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The total area is five acres, of which 2'2 are irrigated, and 2 ’8 
acres dry. This was occupied during the four years thus : — 


Sugarcane 

Wheat and other spring grain- 

cropB 

Maize and other antumn grain- 
crops 

Fodder crops (charri, sinji and 
tnetbd) 

Cotton ... 

Melons, vegetables and tobacco 
Fallow ... 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

0-9 

0-9 

0-9 

2 

2-0 

21 

3-3 

0-9 

1-8 

0-6 

2'0 

2-3 

1-3 

10 

M 

0-4 

O' 2 

0-2 

0-2 

3-4 

3*8 

5-2 

2-5 


“ The Bet ” is a conventional term including tracts the circum- 
stances of which vary much, and which may be divided into two 
main classes : those that do not derive any immediate benefit from 
the river, and those that do. The cultivation of the former differs 
in no material respect from that of the uplands ; but the one-year 
course is rather more followed in unirrigated soils in the Bet. In 
tracts deriving immediate benefit from the river or, in other words, 
that are kept moist by it, the two-years’ course ( dofasli dosdla) is 
practically never adopted. A spring crop is grown year after 
year, and that crop is wheat. These remarks also apply to the 
Sirwal in the Jullundur Tahsil. Any irrigation there is in the Bet 
will be found in land tolerably safe from river action, and is 
practised in much the same way as in other tracts. Land close 
to the river, if it lies low and is exposed to flooding, especially if 
it is of recent formation, is called nuind, and varies in quality. 
When new land is thrown up by the river, it is usually sand. Next 
year pilchi (Tamar ix dioica) with, perhaps, flags and reeds, springs 
up ; and shortly there is enough silt deposited to render cultivation 
feasible. It is not uncommon then to sow coarse rice which, if it 
can keep its head above water, is not destroyed by floods. This 
is followed by a spring crop, masar and barley mixed, or singi or 
methd, and very often by a mixture of barley, masar, sinji , methd, 
linseed and mustaid ( sarhon ) which is used for fodder. Usually 
there is no preceding autumn crop. The land continues to be put 
under these inferior crops till further deposits of silt and eradication 
of the wild growth by cultivation render it fit for wheat, under 
which it continues, till some day the liver comes down in flood 
and selects it for its bed, or converts it into a waste of sand. The 
soil may, however, continue to improve, and then will be cultivated 
on the two-crop yearly system, usually producing maize followed 
by wheat, or sugarcane alone. 


The use of manure is well understood, and is practised by 
the people as far as their means permit. The principal manure 
is that of the farmyard, but as the droppings of cattle are largely 
needed for fuel, the fields do not -get all these.; and as the cattle 
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are poorly fed, the supply at the best would be small compared 
with the amount of lrve-stock. The available refuse is carried out 
by the women and girls early in the morning, and thrown, with \ 1 
the ashes of the house and other sweepings, on the manure heaps “V- i 
always found in the vicinity of the homestead. Each owner and 5sr, 
tenant has his own manure heap. The refuse of non-proprietors 
is thrown in a common heap, which is divided by the proprietors ; 
or, if the non-proprietors have been divided off among different 
proprietors, they put their refuse on the heaps of their respective 
patrons. These heaps are carted away to the fields when needed, 
generally a little before the rains, or in June, for maize, and about 
March for cane. The crop which is ahvays heavily manured is 
maize, and it is not customary to manure further crops immediately 
following it. But cane and wheat on other lauds have to be ma- 
nured. The fields close to the homestead are also fertilized by the 
visits of the population. Besides manure ploughed into the soil, 
other substances are used, and other methods are adopted. A top 
dressing of pulverized manure is given to some crops. The folding • 
of cattle in the fields is understood, but only practised in the very 
smallest way. Kuliev is applied to the roots of cane occasionally. — 

False hemp is sometimes grown for the sole purpose of being 
ploughed in as manure. Marling, if the term may be used, is not 
uncommon in sandy soils, the clay being dug out of tanks, where 
it has become charged with matter deposited by cattle when drink- 
ing, or washed down from the lanes and dung-hills. Occasionally 
the whole soil will be inverted to a depth < f two feet by means of 
the shovel-mattock, a most lalxnious task. The crops usually 
manured before sowing are maize, pepper, cane, tobacco, and vege- 
tables (except some gourds). Wheat, tobacco, maize and cane are 
top dressed. Cane gets hitler, but only in places ; and it is said that 
the other three crops last mentioned do so, too, but if so, it must 
be very rarely indeed. The above remarks apply to irrigated land. 

Land flooded by the liver is not usually mauured, nor are dry 
lands, except in the Sfrwal, where cane and maize fields are in this ; 

matter treated as irrigated land would be, and the same is not 
seldom the case as regards those crops in the Bet, Manure is of 
considerable value in big towns and villages, and disputes about it 
occasionally come into court. 


Manured lands occupy about 15 per cent, of the total culti- 
vated area. In the Famine Report of 1879 it was stated (p. 251) 
that the average annual allowance of manure per acre is 252 
maunds on land constantly manured and 112 on land occasionally 
manured. 


Of manured land main goira means simply the immediate 
vicinity of a village or town, and nialn the same when in a foul 
state. As the land close to the village is used by the people as a 
Lt-ine, and as it is most conveniently situated* for reception of the 
manure of the cattle-sheds, it is the most highly manured land of 
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the Tillage and the ideas of proximity and manming liaxe become CHAP- II. A- 
identical. Some very richly fertilized land array from the home- Agriculture 
stead may also be called indlu, but all manured land is not nidUi. 

Practically all irrigated land must get more or less manure if it is 
not to become exhausted, and the indht area is only tvo-fifths of 
that irrigated. 

Out of the total population 466,68b persons or 51 per cent. Agricultural 
are directly dependent upon agriculture. Ut these again bo per 
cent, are actual workers and 64 tlieir dependents, Of the above 
population dependent on agriculture again over 82 per cent, are 
owners and of these the vast majority are cultivating owners. 

The number of mortgagees is only 2,689, which is doubtless below 
the mark. Occupancy tenants number 29,173, of whom only 2,404 
sublet their lands. Tenants-at-will number 39,817, almost all 
actually cultivating. Thus the bulk of the agriculturists in this 
District cultivate themselves, only 8 per cent, being receivers of 
rent in any form. The number returned as partially, supported 
by agriculture is only 3,747, which is doubtless far below the real 
number. Of the cultivated area half is held by cultivating owners. 

Agriculture also provides for (>,358 persons employed as Agricultural 
agricultural labourers, of whom 2,500 are shown as farm servants labonrers * 
or Irdmas , who are paid monthly or half yearly, the rest being 
field labourers, who receive daily wages. For classes of labourers 
and their wages see page 153 above. 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than 
that of the proprietors or tenants themselves, was thus noticed 
in answers furnished by the District Officer and inserted in 
the Famine Report of 1879 (page 714) : — 

“ The agriculturists of the District employ hired field labourers in 
weeding the fields, reaping crops, in threshing and storing grain. Such 
labourers are of two sorts; (1) regular servants who receive one or two 
rupees per month and their daily victuals and clothes, and (2) hired 
men called Sepvhtrs, who are paid in kind at the rate of a J of a seer 
in the maund. The persons so employed are usually of the Chnnidr 
and Sweeper castes, who, when not employed in the fields, earn their 
livelihood by other normal means. The estimated number of persons so 
employed is 6 per cent, of the total population of the District. The con- 
dition of these field labuurers is not much inferior to that of the poorer 
agriculturists who cultivate their own holdings; as regards indv btedness 
or inability to subsist from ha: vest to liar zest, they usually live by a 
credit account with a village trader settled when the harvest is reaped . n 

Sugarcane is the revenue-paying crop of the District, and the Principal 
number of villages in the uplands in which there is no cane is cr °P s - 
small, if uninhabited estates are excluded. But in the lowlands, sugarcane, 
along the river, the cultivation of this crop is much less general. Furstr > 4 > 25 ' 
For this there are several causes : danger of destruction by floods, 
inferiority of soil, absence of wells, ravages of pigs, and, in some 
cases, the disinclination of the river-tribes to submit to the hard 
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CHAP- II, A ^vork cane imperatively requires if it is to be a paying crop. The 
Agriculture area sown varies considerably from year to year, the variation 

depending chiefly on the zammdars’ views concerning the course ^ 
u D arcane. ^ Sll g ar market. If the demand is brisk, the area is large ; 

with a falling market, the extent of land sown falls too ; though v 
it is all chance what prices may be when the crop has been cut 
and crushed nine or ten months after being sown. There are 
other causes, or the variation. If the autumn crops have been 
bad, it may be fnecessary to devote land and labour to artificial 
fodder which would otherwise be given to cane, while the cattle 
may not be able to manage more than a limited area, owing to 
want of sufficient food. Again, cotton is, in places, a formidable 
rival of sugarcane, and if cotton prospects are good, may take its 
place to a considerable extent. Except in favourably situated Bet 
lands, and Slrwal tracts having Bet characteristics, the crop cannot 
be grown without artificial irrigation. What in ordinary years 
is a swamp, may in a div year lie a splendid cane-field; but such 
swamps are rare, and the large unirr) gated area shown under cane ^ 
in the Assessment Reports is due simply to wrong classification of 
soils. About seven-eighths of the cane grown is irrigated. Five 
ca»es ietlC3 ° f kinds of cane are grown : Point, Cltlntu, fJlnntlu, Ehtr and Rinam. 

ViHin is a large, thick, juicy cane, which is cut into slices and 
chewed. It is never used for making sugar, and is grown only in 
the neighbourhood of large towns. Chhnn occupies probably not 
less than 85 per cent, of the cane-area. It is almost the only 
kind found in Xakodar (where it is called httthn), and in Jullundur, 

■with the exception of some dlundii in the Sirwal. In the other 
two Tahsils also cltlmit predominates immensely. It is a rather thin 
cane of reddish colour, and grows to a height of from seven to eight 
feet. It yields less juice than dlnntlu, but the juice is said to lie 
richer in saccharine matter, though this is very doubtful. This 
latter variety is, as its name implies, of a whitish colour. It is a 
thicker canc than rltlnnt and grows to about the same height. 
Accounts vary so much as to which of the tw r o kinds is the more } 
hardy that it is probable there is not much to choose between them. 

It is said the cured sugar made from dlundu is whiter, of better 
quality, and, in consequence, dearer than that made from chiton. 

Kin dm and chtr are not grown alone, and are very rarely to lie 
seen. Kittdrn has a rather soft fibre which fits it for being eaten. 

It is of a yellowish colour with green lines. In thickness it is 
intermediate between chlutn and dhoolu , and the same would seem 
to be the case in respect of yield of juice and sugar. The last 
remark applies also to cbn\ the stalk of which is hard with black 
lines, and nearly as thick as that of dhonla. From the locality in 
which it is found, dhoulu would seem to be profitably grown in firm, 
clayish soil, and to be unsuitable for the lighter loams. The area 
under cane has, since last settlement, increased by about half per 
cent, per annum, which is somewhat less than half the annual in- < 
crease in irrigation. 
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Two systems of cultivation are recognized, but as one is again CHAP- II, A- 
divided into two, there are really three orthodox methods of pro- Agriculture 
ceeding ; occasionally, cane at once succeeds cane, and even wheat, g tein of 
but such husbandry is reprobated. In the first system, known as cultivation, 
the sdnicin (also nulin or nnriu) system, a spring crop, usually Purscr > 4 ’ 26 - 
wheat, is taken, and then the ground lies fallow for nearly a year 
(from the end of April till the end of March). Till the rains begin 
in July the ground lies untouched. During the rains it is ploughed 
about four times at intervals. In the cold weather it is ploughed 
about five times, and rolled after each ploughing, \\ hen seed-time 
comes, water is given, and the ground ploughed, and rolled four 
or five times. There is no fixed number of ploughings, but the 
general rule is that the more the better. Eighteen to twenty are 
about the average, according to popular report, but in such matters 
exaggeration is very common. 

The ndnu'in course is considered the best method of cultivating 
cane, as the produce in quality, and, some say, quantity, is decidedly 
superior to that obtained by the other systems. 

In irrigated lands it is practised only in the Dliak, being the 
common system in part of this tract. In the Sfrwal unirrigated 
lands both systems are found, and in the Bet the ndnirin prevails. 

Here, too, cane often follows cane at once if the river deposits are 
rich. The second system is called built (stubble, from hodhno to 
cut, reap), and is sub-divided into the autumn and spring hmlh. In 
the case of the former, when an autumn crop, maize, cotton, false- 
hemp (non) or uid*h (a pulse) has been taken, the ground is prepared 
for cane, which is put down three or four months afterwards. The 
ground is watered before the autumn crop is cut. After reaping, 
it is ploughed, and till seed-time there will be two or three plough- 
ings every month. At seed-time, the field is irrigated, and ploughed 
and rolled four or five times. In the case of the spring bmlh, maize 
or cotton is followed by a green fodder crop, uivthd (TrigotoUa 
foeunm gronrnm) or ninji (Mrlilatiin lutriglnra), aud as soon as this 
is cleared off, cane succeeds at once. Owing to the scarcity of land 
and the necessity of growing much fodder, the spring botlh is 
usually adopted. .Under it the ground is watered once, and some 
times twice, and then ploughed or rolled four or five times. 
Ploughings in the Bet and Sfrwal are much as in the uplands, except 
that in the Bet they cannot begin till the river has gone down, and Macurinor 
the soil has dried to some extent. Sdnu'iu- lands are manured just 
before sowing. Five to six tons to the acre of farm-yard manure 
are ploughed in dry and then tbe field is irrigated. The manure 
given to the preceding crop has to suffice in bn tilt lands. Cane is 
not usually grown in very highly manured lands, as too rich dress- 
ing is said to prevent, to a considerable extent, the concentration 
of the juice, and to cause deterioration in the quality of the produce. 

After sowing, pulverized manure may bo scattered over the field, 
or it, or hdler, may be applied to the roots of the plants. But there 
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is no fixed rule on tliis point. Seed-cane is preserved in three ways. 
The most common is to cut down the quantity required, about 5,000 
canes per acre, and bury them, after cutting off the arrow, in a 
shallow pit, placing them liorizo ntalhj and covering them Avith six 
inches of earth. Another plan, used only in respect of dhanltl , is 
to cut off a piece about nine inches long just under the arroAV and 
to bury bundles composed of 200 to 250 of such pieces upriylit in 
the ground, but otherwise as before described. The third plan is 
to leave the cane standing in the field. This gives the best seed 
Avhen it succeeds ; but the cane has to be protected from pilferers 
and is liable to be seriously injured by frost. About one-twentieth 
of the crop is needed for seed. The proper time for soAving is 
from the middle of March to the middle of April ; but, if necessary, 
cane may be put doAvn in the folloAving month. The seed -cane, 
after being trashed, is cut into pieces, about nine inches long. 
The soAver folloAVS the plough, Avhich is run across the field, the 
ploughing being Avide, and drops the pieces into the furrow, so that 
the distance betAveen each piece is about equal to the length of his 
foot. He presses doAvn each piece, taking great care that it lies 
straight in the same direction as the furrow. The field is rolled 
after soAving, by AA r hieli operation the cuttings are covered Avith 
eai'th. Ratooning is neA r er practised. The young canes appear 
above ground in about a fortnight. A feAV days previously the 
field is hoed with a short cane-hoe, called hdnyuri or hiyuri , con- 
sisting of a broad blade set at an angle of about 45° to the handle, 
Avhich is 15 to 18 inches long. This hoeing is called auniyodi (from 
mthd , blind, and yuthid to hoe), tecause the plants are not A r isible, 
Avhen it takes place. After this the field is rolled, and made into 
beds if irrigation is needed. About a Aveek after the plants appear 
above ground they are Avatered, and when the ground has got dry 
enough, it is hoed again, but this time with the ordinary flat trowel 
or r'tmlji.f. After hoeing, the ground is beaten with a piece of 
Avood. This is to pulverize the soil and keep in the moisture. 
Some beat before and after lioeiim* ; others substitute rolling for 
beating. After this the field is irrigated, hoed and beaten about 
once every ten days, till tho end of June. When the rains set in, 
and the cane is about '21 feet high, the spaces between the canes are 
hoed up with a hi li[, a heavy shovel-mattock, worked by a man 
standing up. After the rains tho cane will be irrigated two or three 
times. Ciushing begins about the end of November ; but the mills 
are not fully at work till a foitnight later, even in ordinary years. 
Some fields are fenced, but in many eases they are not so protected, 
but are watched by men specially appointed for the purpose, each 
of whom looks after a number of fields. The canes are rarely tied 
together, except the outer ones, which thus form a sort of fence 
for the rest, and when there is danger of the plants being laid. 
Trashing, or stripping the cane of its leaves, usually takes place in 
tho field, but not seldom at tho mill. The arrow {rij) is cut off, 
and goes to the trasher as his remuneration. He feeds his cattle 
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on it. After trashing, the canes are tied in bundles and carted CHAP- II, A- 

to the mill. Agriculture 

The chief enemies of ,cane are rats, white-ants and other ai ^ i8 ® a s e e ^ ;eK 
insects, and frost. Rats appear to attack only plants that are laid. J cane . 
Their ravages can be checked by dealing away the undergrowth 
and letting in light. White-ants destroy the seed cuttings. The 
other noxious insects are tela, gadiH or n urn, and ijnruirdu. Teh i 
is believed to be the Ajjhi# hmvjero. It appears about the end of 
the rains, and the characteristic feature of the disease it causes is 
the oily liquid it exudes on to the plants attacked. Only heavy 
rain can check tela. The same is the case as regards ijaddi, said to 
be a reddish insect preying on the inside leaf of the arrow, and thus 
stopping all growth. This may be the laiva of what is familiarly 
known as “ daddy-longlegs.” Gurmcdn is described here as a 
greyish-yellow caterpillar which eats the young shoot as it springs 
from the ground. Thorough hoeing is the best way of keeping it 
and white-ants in check. Frost is very injurious, as it prevents 
crystallization. The damage done by wild pigs has been already 
noticed (chapter I). 

The sugar-mill, called belna, is usually situated on the outskirts .®W act!on 
of the homestead. In its native form it consists of four uprights Purser,’ 4 , 27 . 
sunk in an excavation in the ground, on which are fixed two 
horizontal rollers, one abcvo the other, having each a large vertical 
cog-wheel, at opposite sides of the pit. A horizontal cog-wheel 
fixed above them, turned by two or three long level's to which 
bullocks are yoked, causes the horizontal wheels, and •with them 
the rollers, to revolve in opposite directions, and between these 
rollers the cane, tied up in bundles about nine inches in diameter, 
is pressed. The juice falls down on to a tray, and is thence carried 
to an earthen pot placed at one side of the excavation, by a wooden 
spout. The belna is made of jihnldln (Acacia Mod ext a) and kikac 
(Acacia Aral'ica). The cog-wheels are made of the former wood, 
the rest of the machine of the latter. Only the cog-wheels are 
bought. They cost about Rs. 25. The rest of the mill the agri- 
culturist gets made up by the village carpenter, supplying the 
wood himself. The rollers require constant renewal. The cost of 
keeping a behia in order is from Rs. 0 to Rs. 6 per annum. The 
bullocks, yoked to the levers, walk round and round the pit in 
which the mill stands. If they are strong, only two yoke are 
needed ; if weak, three are employed. Two men or boys are required 
to drive them. At the mill itself usually three men are employed, 
two at one side and one opposite them ; but sometimes there are 
only two, one at each side. These pass the bundles backwards and 
forwards, and re-arrange them as they get out of order passing 
through the rollers, till all the juice that can be extracted has been 
pressed out. There are different ways of crushing, but they need 
not be noticed in detail. Experiments show that about 54 per cent, 
of the weight of the canes brought to the mil] is the amount of juice 
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obtained. Rather more than one-third of the same weight is good 
cane-fibre fit for rope making, and the rest is broken fibre fit only 
for fuel.' 1 * When the vessel into which the juice drains is full, it is 
removed to the boiling-house and another put in its place, or else 
the contents are ladled into another pot and so removed. 

The boiling-house is close to the mill. It consists of a single 
room with a flat roof and mud walls. At one end a pit is dug in 
the ground, connected by a hole with a similar pit on the outside. 
The former is the furnace ; into the latter the ashes are raked out 
through the hole. Only one pan is used in boiling. It covers the 
top of the furnace. A small stoke-hole runs in a slanting direction 
from the floor of the boiling-liouse into the furnace. Either rah 
or gin ■ may Ire made. In the case of rdh, the juice, after straining, 
is poured into the pan and boiled till the scum breaks, which takes 
place in a few minutes. Then the boiler pours in the viscous 
extract of the bark of a hill-tree, usually the puld (Kg Jin cnlgcinn ) 
or the hnluil or Jhamdn (Gmria oppoxiti tillin'), and sometimes the 
f dlxu (Gmrin Asioticn). This is called snlddi, and brings the scum 
to the top, whence it is skimmed off. Boiling goes on, and snlidi 
is added twice again, and also some plain water. Scum is carefully 
removed. After the scum breaks, the second stage, or when the 
charge is rising, begins, and lasts almost to the end, when the third 
stage occurs, during which the charge is bubbling. In this a little 
oil is poured into the pan, to check too rapid ebullition, and almost 
immediately after, when the proper consistency has been obtained, 
the concentrated juice, or rah, is ladled out of the pan into an 
earthen bowl, whence it is transferred to large jars, in which it is 
kept till it goes to the curing-house. II ah is only of use for curing, 
and is not made by zammdars, though they supply all the labour, 
except the rdbin or boiler, who is the seivant of the curer. They 
are paid for the rdh turned out at a rate agreed on. Gw is a finished 
product, and is made by the agriculturists for their own use, or 
sale as gw. Its ordinary manufacture is very simple. It is boiled 
without any straining, or skimming, or infusion of xulldi or oil, 
till of a rather greater consistency than rdh ; that is, till it is a soft 
pasty mass, but not at all liquid. ' Just at the end of the boiling it 
is stirred repeatedly. The concrete is then put on a ■wide earthen 
platter and kneaded till it is dry enough to retain the shape given 
it, when it is made into lumps about four pounds in weight, called 
bltt'U or run. ^ In the Dhak and Suwal more care is taken in making 
gi'i’, and the juice is strained and skimmed. The produce is superior 
to the oidinary article, and is made into small cakes like a bun, 
never more than a pound and a half in weight, and called pesi. 
Fiom superior cane shuku v is made. This is simply guv reduced to 
a powder. But it cannot be made into lumps, as its particles will 
not adhere. It is boiled as pesi guv. 
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The curing-house contains one or more vats made of brick and 
mud-plaster. At the bottom are placed at intervals poles or 
branches of trees. These and the sides of the vat are covered with 
matting, and a cloth is spread over the floor matting. The rdb is 
poured into the vat, and for some days the house is kept full of 
smoke to dry the rdb. Then the latter is smoothed down and 
covered with a layer of j did, an aquatic plant ( Hydrilln verticillata). 
The effect of this is to turn the upper crust of the rdb white. Every 
third day fresh jdld is added, being put under the old layers, and 
the upper crust is scraped off. This is done in the evening, and the 
next day the sugar thus got is placed on coarse sacking and tram- 
pled by men for several hours in the sun, after which it is of a 
very pale straw colour. This process is repeated till the curer 
thinks he has got as much out of his rdb as he can, which usually 
occurs in six weeks to two months. In the meantime the syrup, 
or molasses, in the rdb has been draining away into the interstices 
between the poles at the bottom of the vat, and has thence passed 
by openings in the vat into a well or cellar under the curing-room. 
When the curing is completed, the manufacturer has three products : 
(1) Ichnnd , the upper layers, (2) talanuclin, the lower layer, and (3) 
shim, molasses. Klin ml is by some divided into rhitfi klinrid and 
seconds. The former is white and superior to the latter, which is 
yellowish. Tabautchu is coarse and of a brown colour. About 
one-tenth of the rdb is lost in manufacture. About tliree-tenths of 
the rdb becomes Ichnnd or tulnuneha ; the rest is molasses. From 
this last product gur is not seldom made. The syrup is boiled till 
of sufficient consistency when it is put into bags where it settles in 
a solid mass, Chitti Icltnnd goes mostly to the Upper Punjab, 
seconds to the Malwa and Rajputana, which also form the best 
market for gur and molasses, for which Sind, too, is a good cus- 
tomer. The more common refined sugars are known as chUn or 
burn, misri and bka mixri, which may be roughly described as soft 
refined sugar, lump-sugar and sugarcandy. They are made in 
small quantities by confectioners for local consumption 

The difference between the-produce of gur and rdb is incon- 
siderable, about five per cent. ; as though rdb is less concentrated 
than gur, it contains fewer impurities. It is less consumed by the 
workmen during the process of manufacture. An average* of 27 
maunds, or say one ton, per acre may be assumed for both The 
price of gur is about 15 sers (of 21bs. each) to the rupee, and of 
rdb about 10 sers The value of an acre of cane, then, would not 
be more than Rs. 75 at the outside. If a stranger were to hire 
labour and rent land for sugar cultivation, it would cost him about 
Rs. 105 per irrigated acre, and he would lose Rs. 80, thus more 
than justifying the saying : Par hathen hunj, suneln Icheti — Knbln 
nn hote bate Ice tenti ; implying that he who trades or cultivates 
through another would not make the difference between 32 and 33 
as profit. The average rent of cane land is about Rs. 15 per acre 
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and a man Avho pays that rent will probably not be content Avith 
less than Rs. 20 profit for himself. The profits to the zammdar 
from cane are not so much those of an agriculturist, as those derived 
from his wages as a workman, and from the hire of his cattle, and 
his profits as worker-up of raw material Avhich must bo manufac- 
tured on the spot and at'once. The sugar-curer makes about Rs. 
24 per cent, profit. But there is a good deal of risk in the trade. 
The Census of 1901 shoAved 544 SAveetmeat makers, 517 makers of 
sugar, molasses and tj>ir by hand, besides 448 SAveetmeat sellers in 
the district. The number of sugar mills at work in the season 
1888-84 aauas 10,048, Avhich gi\ r es nearly of acres per mill. In the 
Sikh time there Avas a tax on mills, and this kept the number down. 
Noav, though, as a rule, mills are worked by partnership, the number 
is needlessly high. There Avere 5,857 mills making rdh as against 
4,180 making ytir. In Nawashahr 86, in Pliillanr 55, in Jullunclur 
48, and in Xakodar 34 per cent of the mills were rah mills. The 
approximate mortgage money on each acre of crops in the tahsils, 
in the same order, Avas Rs. of, Rs. 4, Rs. 5 and Rs. 4f. These 
facts run counter to the popular notion that, Avhere rdh is most 
made, there the cultivator is most in debt. But local circum- 
stances, such as the predominance of ilhmilu cane in Nawashalir 
and the favourable situation of Xakodar for supplying the demand 
for <jur in the country south of the Sutlej, account for this 
contradiction. 

Maize is the chief food of the people during the cold Aveather, 
and is one of the three most important crops of the district, the 
others being Avheat and sugarcane. It is known by the name of 
chhaUau, but nutkki is Avell understood, and if the people speak of 
joicdr, they mean maize. The bulk of the crop consists of one kind, 
locally known as Idt, hath i, mu kid or chlian, Avith orange-yelloAV 
cobs. Other kinds are dhusri, or dhnmi, and dngli with light yellow 
cobs intermixed with Avhite grains ; dhamakka, also with orange- 
yelloAV cobs; and dlunmkki with Avlnte cobs. Besides, purple cobs 
Avill be found in all kinds. There are no superstitions connected 
Avith these last, as there are among the Xorth- American Indians, 
and they are not looked upon as better or Avorse than ordinary 
cobs. About 85,500 acres are the yearly average area under maize, 
of Avhich all but 2,000 acres are under the first kind. Maize is 
not grown in unirrigated land, except Avhere the soil is naturally 
moist, as along the Sutlej or in the Sirwal. About 71,000 acres are 
irrigated, and 14,500 unirrigated. The soil selected is the most 
highly manured that can be got, and is generally in the immediate 
vicinity of the homestead. Maize requires heavy manuring, and 
every other crop must wait till its Avants are supplied. It is almost 
invariably grown in dufasli land, or such as produces two crops in 
the year. It is usually preceded by Avheat or some fodder crop, as 
sinji or methd, sometimes by cane and occasionally by cotton, and 
is followed by the same crops. In river lands the course is less 
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certain, as the quality of the soil changes, and masar often takes CHAP- II, A. 
the place of wheat. Otheiwise the systems of cultivation on dry Agriculture 
and wet lands do not differ materially, except for the absence of Maize 
irrigation in the former. On irrigated lands, as soon as the work 
of the spring harvest is sufficiently advanced to aJlow the farmer 
some leisure, manure, at the rate of ten cart-loads, or, say 4| to 5 
tons to the acre, is carted out to the field and left there in heaps. 

The manure is the usual farmyard refuse. As the maize fields are 
near the homestead, they benefit from the native system of dispen- 
sing with fixed latrines. The manure ought to be on the ground 
at latest by the end of June, as the rains may then break at any 
time, and as soon as they do, ploughing begins. The field is 
ploughed up three or four times in between the manure heaps. Then 
when seed-time approaches, the manure is spread and ploughed 
in. Next the field is rolled and ploughed, and the seed, at about 16 
lbs. to the acre, is dropped into the furrows by hand. Another 
rolling follows, and irrigation beds are formed. The proper seed-time 
is the 20th of Sawan and five following days, or, sav, the first week in 
August. But a few days before or after make no great difference. 

The farmer always hopes to be able to do his ploughing and sowing 
on rain, but if the rains hold off, he has to irrigate. Maize is sown 
thick, although the rustic saw deprecates this procedure, and says 
that, a man should be able to walk through the field in a wadded 
quilt without touching the plants (Lef di bukhd marie, GhhaUan 
vich di jd /). The plant appears above ground in about a week, 
and, if there is no rain, a watering is needed. After about another 
week the field is weeded with a hliurpa . or chisel-shaped trowel, or, 
in the Sirwal, with the cane-hoe. Another weeding should take 
place about a fortnight afterwards, and a third about the end of 
September ; but the last is very commonly omitted, and in the 
Sirwal a ploughing is sometimes substituted for it. The crop re- 
quires much moisture, and if rain is not ample, water must be 
supplied artificially About the middle of September, when the 
plant is about two or three feet high, a watering is usually given to 
consolidate the panja or lower stalk, and one or two more before 
the crop ripens, which takes place just three months after sowing, 
or at the beginning of November. Some little maize is sown in 
Sdr (middle of June to middle of July). This also ripens in three 
months. It is used only roasted, the grain being eaten off the cob. 

Maize is usually fenced. Commonly a row or two of great millet is 
grown round the field, partly to obtain good millet-seed, and partly 
to protect the maize. Pigs and birds are the greatest enemies of 
this crop. The latter are scared from platforms, for which purpose 
slings are employed. A caterpillar (sundhi) attacks maize. It 
sometimes Suffers from a disease called ukheed, in which the roots 
dry up ; and it is liable to be laid by the heavy wind-storms with 
which the rainy season usually closes. When ripe, the crop is cut 
close to the earth with a sickle, and left on the ground for a day. 

It is then placed to^dry in shocks of a convenient size, with the cobs 
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CHAP- II, A. pointing upwards. After about a fortnight the cobs are extracted 
Agriculture from the sheaths, either on the field, or more commonly at the 

Maize owner's house, and the grain is separated from the core by threshing 
■with sticks. The cob consists by weight of three parts grain and 
one part core (jjid). The last is used for fuel. Maize is never 
given green to cattle. When lipe, the leaves and thinner paits of 
the stalk are fair fodder, but inferior to great millet. The harder 
portions of the stalks are rejected by cattle, and oie good only for 
fuel or manure. The grain is used in four ways : (1) it may be 
roasted as before mentioned ; 1 2) it may be coarsely ground and 
boiled as porridge ; (d) it is paiched in an oven ; or (4) it is ground 
into meal of which cakes are made. This is the usual method of 
use. In the cold- weather evenings, the public ovens of the grain- 
parchers are a prominent feature of village-life The first and 
second methods are rarely followed . The average yield of maize 
per acre may be taken as about 17 man*, or a little over 12 cwts. 

Cotton: The best cotton is grown in the Maujkf, as the best sugar-cane 

Purnri, 32 . f oimc f j n the Dhak. The tract of eountiy where the three tahsils 

of Jullundur, Xakodar and Phillaur meet, is that most suited for 
the cultivation of cotton. Here one village in each tahsil has a 
local reputation as regards the production of this plant — Ja ms her, 
Boparae and Jandiala. Indeed, the Phillaur village, Jandiala, is 
supposed to have been specially blessed by one of the Kartarpur 
Gurus, who, coming early in the season to the village, was presented 
with an abundant offering of cotton, on which he said that, while 
cotton would be grown everywhere, it was in Jandiala that the 
outturn would be really fine ( Khjkl * bxjeyt ndrhn, Jlmr jhurgi 
Jandiala). Cotton is usually grown in irrigated land, either after 

irrigated, maize followed by green fodder crops (sinji or mdhi), or 
else after wheat. In the former case, the system is called ndnvtn, 
in the latter 1 nidin. Sinicin land is ploughed up two or three times 
in the cold weather, and then lies till May, when it is watered and 
ploughed. The seed, at the rate of about lb lbs. to the acre, is 
then smeared with cow dung to prevent the separate seeds adhering 
to each other, and is sown broadcast, after which the field is lulled 
and ploughed. This ploughing is called chhamb. Next another 
ploughing and rolling take place, and then irrigation-beds are 
formed. In ratlin lard the seed is steeped about four hours in 
water, and sown as before described, but from a foitnight to a 
month later. If the nights are cold, the young plants aie liable to 
suffer fiom the attacks of a soLt of grasshopj or. called tolux, but 
only until the first two leaves have been developed. Sinicin cotton 
is irrigated in the latter half of June, and weeded with a broad 
trowel (rumba). If the rains are favourable, the crop is only weeded 
a couple of times while they last, but if not, it has to be watered 
too when necessaiy, and in this latter case it may be attacked by 
tela, the only remedy for which is copious irrigation or rain. About 
the beginning of September, bolls form, and are liable to be 
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stripped from the bushes by storms of rain and wind, or even by 
excessive dews. The less rain tlieie is now, and the more artificial 
irrigation takes place, the better. The crop ought to be watered 
twice in the latter half of September and first half of October, and 
nuh'n cotton should get an extra watering and weeding in this 
month. About the end of September picking begins, and lasts 
three months. Picking is done by women, who get three pounds of 
unginned cotton per day as wages. The average outturn of irriga- 
ted cotton is about 550 lbs. to the acre, of which 180 lbs. are lint 
and 870 lbs. seed. The latter is usually separated from the lint by 
the traders, who buy unginned cotton. But the agriculturists them- 
selves extract the seed of the cotton they keep for their own use. 
They are very particular to select the hugest and best bolls for 
future sowing, and separate the seed of these a little before seed- 
time. Only one kind of cotton is grown, Jciq>ds. Another kind, 
known as narma, is heard of, but no one appears to grow it. Tela 
and tohi seem the only diseases, if they can be so called, fiom which 
cotton suffers. T<4a is fully described on page 487 of “Punjab 
Products,” and is noticed in p. 173 of this Chapter, as regauls sugar- 
cane. Cotton stalks are used for fuel and fencing. They are of 
no other use. When cotton is grown in unirrigated land, it is 
generally found in fields intended for a spring crop, which could 
not be put down for want of seasonable rain. The land has been 
ploughed up several times during the rains, and will be ploughed 
again twice in the first two months of the year. About the middle 
of April the ground is ploughed, and the seed sown broadcast, at the 
same rate as for irrigated cotton. Another ploughing follows, and 
the field is then rolled once. Nothing more is done till the rainy 
season, when the crop is weeded twice, when weeds and grass get 
too luxuriant. If the rains are very heavy, a ploughing may take 
the place of the two weeclings. The picking season begins at the 
same time as that of irrigated cotton, but ceases about a month 
sooner. The yield may be taken at 830 fibs, of unginned cotton per 
acre. In this district raw cotton is composed of nearly one-third 
lint and two-thirds seed. The latter is fed to cattle, and, if they 
are milch-cattle, it is usually boiled for them. The area under 
cotton is on an average about 25,000 acres, of which approximately 
five-sixths are irrigated. 


Gharri is the name used to donate great millet {Holm m S<>r<j linin') 
either grown thick for fodder, or grown for the sake of the grain, 
and so represents what elsewhere is called jowdr as well as Avhat is 
designated eharri. Jowar hero usually means maize. In this district 
charri is not grown for its grain, except in single rows round fields 
of maize. As the soil is good and the cultivation is high, the grain 
yielded by charri in such a situation is fine and well suited for seed. 
The fodder crop is grown on land off which a spring crop has been • 
taken. The system of cultivation is most simple. About the middle 
of July, when it rains, the seed is sown broadcast, at the rate of 
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CH AP- I I. A- 65 to 70 tbs. to the acre, after which the field is ploughed once and 
Agriculture rolled. Some zamindars plough once shortly before sowing. This 
, ploughing is called ubdnut, and is not common ; while it is still 
more uncommon to sow early, as m that case the crop is supposed 
to get woody and to be consequently less suitable for fodder. But 
in 1884 a good deal of charri was put down at once after the first 
shower in the middle of June, as the popular voice had erroneously 
decided that the rains would probably fail that year, and the experi- 
ence of 1883 was that men who put down their crops after the 
first fall get something, while those who delayed, waiting for more 
favourable circumstances, never get another chance of sowing. 
Charri is not usually grown .done, but mixed with moth or muwj or 
both. If it is grown by itself, it is cut down with the sickle ( datri ), 
but if with other crops, or much mixed with grass, with the trowel 
( hhurpd ). About the middle of September it begins to be cut for 
the purpose of mixing with the dry fodder of cattle ; but regular 
reaping does not take place till a month later. The outturn is 
almost four tons (dry) to the acre When charri is grown for the sake 
of grain, the heads are cut off and threshed out in the usual way by 
cattle without the phalla. Gharri suffers from tola (p. 188beloAv). 
It may also be injured by hail, and by too much or too little rain. 
When prolonged rain is experienced the plant turns yellow and is 
stunted. This is called seha. If the rains fail charri dries up and 
becomes poisonous enough to kill cattle. It is a favourite food of 
locusts when they visit the country. About one-eighth of the total 
crop area is under charri. 


Moth is sown either by itself or mixed with charri. In the 
latter case it is used for fodder. It is cut green with the charri and, 
in fact, treated just as that crop. When grown alone, moth is 
usually found in light sandy soils. Its cultivation is most simple. 
The seed is flung down broadcast and ploughed in. A second 
ploughing is rare. 18 lbs. of seed go to the acre ; and the best 
seed-time is the latter half of June. Heavy rain is very bad for 
this crop, and if there is much when it is in flower, about the middle 
of September, the flowers fall off and the crop fails. Moth is cut 
with the sickle about the end of October, and threshed. Moth 
fodder is considered very good for cattle, especially in the cold wea- 
ther when it is mixed with broken wheat-straw. When cut green, 
just before ripening, when the grain has set, it is thought most 
excellent food for horses, and is known as yharar, Moth grain is 
commonly used for human food in the shape of a mixed dish known 
as khichri. Boiled and mixed with crude sugar it is considered 
unsurpassed for getting horses and bullocks, at the end of the cold 
weather, into what natives look upon as good condition. Moth 
apparently suffers from no disease worth mention. 


Purser, 4, 35. B ' ice . is ff lwn to a considerable extent and in two very 
~" rei ^ kinds of soil. It is the first crop put down in new alluvial 
land thrown up by the river, land too poor to grow anything else ; 
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and it is also grown in swampy clays and stiff loams. It is, there- 
fore, found mostly along the Sutlej, in the valley of the Eastern 
Neri of Nawashahr, in places along the Bern in that tahsil, especially 
where the Jadla and Garshankar Berns meet, and in the scattei’ed 
charnb lands of the Jullundur Tahsil. In new river lands the 
cultivation is of the very roughest. If possible a ploughing takes 
place after sowing, but if not, the seed is simply flung broadcast on 
the ground, Sowing takes place from the middle of March to the 
middle of April, in June, and up to the middle of July, and the crop 
is cut in the latter half of October. Rice grown in such land is 
known as dhdn in Nawashahr and nuhiji in Pbillaur and Nakodar. 
In the swampy soils two systems of cultivation are practised. In 
one, the rice is sown broadcast or by dribbling, about the beginning 
of April, after the ground has been prepared by ploughing and 
rolling, and the seed is ploughed in. This system is known as hi jar. 
No manure is applied, and irrigation is generally unnecessary. 
When rice is sown broadcast, the seed is previously steeped in water 
till it commences to germinate. Broadcast sowings also take place 
when the field has been turned into mud, as described below. In 
the second system, which is only adopted for the best kinds of rice, 
nurseries are formed about the middle of April, and the young 
seedlings are transplanted about the beginning of July. The ground 
is well watered and, while irnder water, is ploughed irp and 
harrowed, till the field is turned into mud. This operation is known 
as haddu. When it is completed, the plants are taken out of the 
nursery and stuck dowrr into the mud by hand. This system is 
called lab or lair. The grain obtained by it is superior' to that got 
by the other system. No manuring takes place and, as a rule, no 
further irrigation is needed. Under the second system the crop ripens 
early in November, and under the former about five or six weeks 
earlier. The kinds of rice grown from seedlings are munji and jhona, 
and from seed sown broadcast munji and dhdn. Satin is said to be a 
variety of dhdn, and gets its name from ripening in srxty days, whence 
the verse : — Satin palclo' within diuin, j>’ i>dni mile athin diuin. 
Satin will ripen in sixty days if it gets water every eight days. 
Irrigation is scarcely ever from wells but by basket-lift from ponds 
or streams. When the crop is nearly ripo it is cut with the sickle and 
threshed out by bullocks. The straw is occasionally given to cattle, 
but contains no nourishment. The rice is husked by being pounded 
in a mortar. The husks are to the cleaned grain as 2 to o or, per- 
haps, a little less. The produce varies immensely. I should not think 
16 mans, or nearly 12 cwts., more than a fair outturn of husked rice 
on good land under fair circumstances. Rice is occasionally grown 
at wells, by means of irrigation, in land not at all swampy. The 
amount of seed is about 20 sees (4-0 lbs.) for bijar and about 25 lbs. for 
lab rice .The area sown out is about thirteen times th at of the nursery. 

Wheat is the most important spring crop of the district, and 
supplies the greater part of the food used during the hot weather, 
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from April to the end of October, when maize takes its place. The 
average area recorded under wheat at Settlement was 259,740 acres, 
under wheat and gram mixed 90,711 acres, and under wheat and 
barley 968 acres. But the extent of wheat alone thus shown is 
much in excess of the truth, as the area under wheat and gram 
mixed has constantly been divided by two, and half shown as wheat 
and half as gram, and not seldom the mixed crop has been put down 
as wheat alone. In the better well lands wheat is usually grown 
by itself. In the Bet and Sfrwal this is the case too. But in the 
uplands wheat and gram are almost invariably grown together on 
dry lands, and not rarely the mixed crop is also found in irrigated 
soil, especially in Nawashahr : the object of growing the two crops 
together is to provide against total loss of harvest ; if there is much 
rain, the wheat yields well ; if little, the gram gives some return ; if 
the rainfall is favourable, both crops are good. Wheat is rarely 
grown with barley and then by poor people who have to buy seed, 
and must put up with mixed grains which they have not time to 
separate, or who live from hand to mouth and use the barley, 
parched or made into cakes, while the wheat is ripening, as barley 
matures before wheat. Three kinds of wheat are found, and of these 
lal or red wheat predominates largely ; Mmidri, a white beardless 
variety, is met with fairly often, but in small patches ; Yaddnal - , 
a tall red kind, is scarcely grown at all. The broken straw of it is 
said to be coarse and to make bad fodder, while threshing is 
difficult. Its flour is not much used for ordinary consumption, but 
in confectionery. This variety is grown in manured and irrigated 
land near the village, the other kinds are grown in all soils, irrigated 
and unirrigated, manured and unmanured. There is a fourth kind, 
a white wheat called Baud Khdni, but it is extremely rare. The 
best soil are, in the Bet, rich alluvial deposits, and in the upland, 
firm loams. The richly manured lands near the homestead are said 
to be less suitable, as the straw is forced at the expense of tho grain. 
But, however this may be, they are extensively put under wheat. 
The people are well aware of the exhausting nature of this cropj 
and when manure is not available, fallows and rotations are resorted 
to, and to spare maize-land barley, as a less exhausting crop, is 
sometimes put down instead of wheat. In manured land and good 
liver soil, wheat is grown year in year out in the same field. In 
unmanured lands no fixed system is at once apparent, but it would 
seem as if it were not usual to grow wheat more than once in three 
years on the same land. In the upland dry soils the usual course 
is wheat and gram mixed, followed by an autumn crop, and a 
year s fallow, when the same course begins again. Wheat is sown 
^ October and November, the best time being from the 
middle of the former to the middle of the latter month, especially in 
ummgated lands, where advantage has to be taken of the moisture 
due to the ramy season. But wheat is sown up to the middle of 
December, and if there is rain between the middle of November and 
that date, dry lands may be sown on that rain, but the outturn is 
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poor. In flooded lands, the time of sowing depends much on when 
the inundations subside. When wheat succeeds an autumn crop, 
of course all the farmer can do is to irrigate his land as soon as 
possible, plough it up and put down the seed. But in other cases, 
the proper course appears to be to plough a couple of times in 
January and February, and then let the field lie till the rains begin 
tally in July. From that to seed time, plough and roll as often as 
possible. The ground is ploughed on an average six or seven times 
and rolled half as often. Irrigated wheat will get four waterings 
besides the one on which sowing takes place. But it is impossible 
to be very definite on this point, as so much depends on the season, 
the soil and the means of the agriculturist. If manure is specially 
given for this crop, it is ploughed in before sowing, as a rule, but it 
is sometimes scattered over the field as a top dressing. Irrigated 
wheat may be weeded once or even twice ; but if unirrigated, it veiy 
rarely gets such attention. The seed is dropped into the furrows by 
hand in irrigated lands, and is sown in other cases with the drill. 
In irrigated land the drill is also occasionally used, if the soil is 
rather too dry. About 54 lbs. of seed go to the acre in irrigated, 
and a fifth less in dry, land. Wheat is attacked by Mngi or rust. 
This seems due to prolonged wet raw weather early in the year. 
The plant turns yellow, and the grain does not set, or is stunted. 
Bright sunshine is the only remedy. Frost may also injure wheat, 
and occasionally damage is done by a strong west wind blowing 
late in February or early in March, called bulla, which seems to 
blight the crop. It is liable to be laid by heavy storms of wind 
accompanied with rain. The average yield of wheat is about 730 
lbs. per acre, irrigated lands producing 1,050 lbs. and dry lands 
500 lbs. The outturn of straw is about double that of grain. 
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Gram ( C'icer arietinum) is usually cultivated in unirrigated pu, r s *“ 4 3 . 
land, either in stiff clay or in sandy soil. During the rains the ’ ’ ’ 
land is ploughed a couple of times. From the middle of September 
g to the middle of October is the time for sowing. The field is ploughed 
twice and the seed put in by drill (pur), at the rate of 35 lbs. to the acre. 

\ Nothing more is done. If there is rain at the end of December or 
beginning of January, the crop is good. But if not, the plant is 
liable to suffer from a west wind called bulla, which blows at the end 
of February and in March, and dries it up ; so that the grain 
shrivels in the pods. At this time, too, the plant is affected by 
lightning, which causes the flowers and pods to drop off. A wet 
Maghar and a dry Phagan are, consequently, most favourable for 
this crop. As a rule, gram is not preceded by an autumn crop ; but 
if there is rain in Asti (middle of September to middle of October), 
charri (great millet) giown thick for fodder, may be cut and be 
followed at once by gram. The average outturn is about 650 lbs. 

- per acre, but varies much from year to year. In light sandy soils 
-HHf gram is almost invariably grown mixed with wheat, except in 
ram, where it is not seldom found alone. In stiff clay soils 
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it is usually grown alone, as wheat would require more pulverization 
of the soil than the farmer thinks it worth while to effect. Only 
one kind of gram, the red variety, is cultivated. Ahi (linseed) 
is not grown with it, but safflower or barley is occasionally. Gram 
is topped by hand, and the tender leaves are used as pot-herbs 
{sag) ; but cattle are never turned into the field, as is done 
elsewhere. Gram is cut about the end of March, and stacked in 
the field for a couple of days. It is then beaten with a two-pronged 
pitchfork to separate the leaves from tbe stalks ( tango r ) The 
leaves are winnowed and thus separated from the pods {hit), which 
are then placed with the stalks and trampled by cattle. After this 
threshing, the grain is separated from the chaff by the usual 
winnowing. If wheat and gram are grown together, the two crops 
are separated after winnowing by a sieve, which retains the gram 
and allows the wheat to pass through. The fine broken stalks and 
leaves of gram are called bhosa and are fed to plough-cattle, but are 
considered injurious for milch animals. The weight of straw is 
about 8 to 9 cwt. per acre, including stalks. Gram is sometimes, 
though rarely, injured by a caterpillar called s until, but bulla and 
lightning are the only common enemies of the crop. 

Tobacco is not usually largely cultivated, and would hardly 
deserve any special mention, if it were not a staple crop of the 
town of JuUundur. Here about 150 acres, mostly land attached 
to the brackish ( kltnru ) wells, are planted annually with this crop. 
The recognized varieties are five: dhatura, gold, noil or la ba r, 
ball'll l and dnsi. By many the last three are not distinguished. 
Dhatura is very uncommon : it is so called from its supposed 
resemblance to the ordinary thorn-apple {Dhatura stramonium) It 
is a tall plant, with a coarse stalk, broad crinkled leaves, and 
yellowish-white flower. Gobi is the most common kind ; its leaves 
are also crinkled, but larger than those of dhatura, and from their 
resemblance to those of a cabbage, the plant takes its name ; the 
flowers are yellowish-white. Those of the other three kinds are 
pink, and the leaves are not crinkled. The leaf of noli is long, 
narrow and pointed, whence the name. That of balkhl is rather 
broader and less pointed. That of desi is almost as broad as it is 
long, Stewart, in “ Punjab Plants,” says Latakia tobacco is called 
kalcar. Dhatura and gobl are considered stronger and more acrid 
than the others. Tobacco is grown in two ways. It is either sown 
in nurseries, and the seedlings, called jpaniri, are transplanted; 
or else the seed is put down in the field at once, and no 
transplanting takes place ; in this case, the young plants are known 
as yog. Tobacco is grown in irrigated manured land, and usually 
follows maize or a spring fodder-crop. In the "pa nl rl system, the 
seed lied is prepared and the seed sown about the middle of October. 
Transplanting takes place about the middle of March. The crop 
is then watered about once a week and weeded twice or three times 
altogether. Under the pog system, the seed is put down about the 
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middle of October, while the maize may be still standing. It comes CHAP.II.A- 

up in about a week. The crop is weeded once at the beginning, Agriculture 

and again at the end of the cold weather. It is watered whenever Tobac 

the ground begins to get dry. As the plant is delicate and liable acc0, 

to be injured by frost, it is common to sow mustard with it, which 

grows rapidly and acts as a screen. The transplanted tobacco may 

be sown in trenches or in the untrenched field. But the former 

system is never used at the brackish wells. In the hot weather, the 

pog plants need much less irrigation than the paniri, as they are 

hardier. About the middle of May, the buds and flowers are broken 

off, only enough being kept for seed. This causes an increase in 

the size of the leaves. In June, the plants are cut down and left to 

wilt on the ground till the ribs and stalks become yellotv ; they are 

then placed in a heap to ferment. This is the usual course as 

regards gobi ; but uolci, desi and balk hi are commonly put into a hole 

in the ground. In both cases the plants are removed in from eight 

to twelve- days. They are, if dliaturu and gold, made up into small 

bunches (jur), weighing from 4 to 8 lbs. The other kinds are made 

up into small twists, called gnti, about half-a-pound in weight, or 

into long twisted skeins, called rassi, sitbo, or isobar, weighing about 

2 lbs. These are stored in a house and kept as far as possible from 

exposure to sun and wind till they can be sold. Gobi and dhatura 

go chiefly to Kangra, where their use is considered very beneficial 

in cases of goitre and asthmatic affections. They are sold by weight, 

the unit being the 'pal la of 48 sees, or not far from 100 lbs. The 

other kinds are consumed locally, or exported to the neighbouring 

districts. The price of tobacco may be taken as 15 to 17 sees per 

rupee in the bazaar, and 17 to 20 if sold by the cultivator. The 

more acrid the tobacco, the worse the price. A fair yield may be 

taken as 17 mans, or 12y cwts. per acre. The principal danger 

tobacco has to dread is hail. It also suffers from various insects, 

called sundi, salat and tela. Fundi is a grey caterpillar about an 

inch long. Some say it is the same as toka, but the latter seems 

really some sort of grasshoppe? 1 . Soldi is a small reddish caterpillar. 

Both prey on the recently transplanted seedlings, if not properly 
watered, attacking the leaf. Careful cultivation in the way of 
irrigation, weeding and top dressing, eradicate these pests. Tela is 
a very small yellow insect which attacks the plants when nearly 
mature. It appears to render the leaf insipid. Occasionally the 
plant dries up without any apparent cause. This disease is known 
as sokra or uglierd. 


The crops supplying fodder for cattle are, in the autumn, charri, Cropg ga , 
maize, moth, mask, mung, and saicdnle; in the spring, sinji, metlid, ingfodder/ 
hdlrn, barley, wheat, gram and masar. Of these cliarri, and the first Pu, '* er ' 4 > 3a 
three spring-crops are grown exclusively, and satcduJc chiefly, for 
fodder. All the others are grown mostly for their grain, and the 
y straw is utilized for feeding cattle ; but moth and mung are also 
very commonly grown mixed with cliarri and then, as long as the 
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latter crop is cut green, they are so too. The cultivation of some 
of these crops has been already described, and only a few remarks 
are needed about the others. Mash is sown about the beginning of 
the mins, and is cut about the latter half of October. It is found 
mostly in the best class of dry land, or in well-land which is 
cultivated on the two-year system, and so is chiefly grown in 
Nawashahr and Phil! air. It not seldom precedes sugarcane. It 
is a rain-crop, and is sown broadcast at the rate of 8 lbs. to the 
acre. No special attention is paid to its cultivation. Mung is 
sown and reaped about the same time as md*h. Two varieties are 
found, that with green grain, called vmniji, and that with black 
grain, mung a (I'lmsml n» mar). It is almost invariably sown with 
charri, round the stalks of which it climbs. It is difficult to 
distinguish from i ad*//, but may be known by its smooth leaves, as 
those of mash are rough. Saicdnk is rarely grown. It is sownrvhen 
the first rains fall, and is cut down and given to cattle green during 
August. Shiji, mrfhn and hdlon are grown in heavily manured 
well-lands, usually after maize or cotton ; and are commonly sown 
while these crops are still standing. The ground is watered, and 
the seed flung down broadcast, and either ploughed iu, or worked 
in by hand with the trowel. If grown in fallow land, it is sown 
broadcast after a ploughing. N i uji is sown in October and November, 
and is cut green in February and March. It is cleared off the ground 
and stored in April. TTdbjit is very rarely seen. M*>tha is also a 
very common crop in alluvial lands lately thrown up by the Sutlej, 
where it is usually found mixed with sarhou (mustard), alsi (linseed), 
and barley. Musar mixed with barley is also a regular crop on such 
alluvial lands, which are generally of poor quality. Indeed it is 
grown but little elsewhere. It is sown broadcast, at the rate of 20 lbs. 
to the acre, about the beginning of November, and ripens early 
in April. In its earlier stages it is somewhat difficult to distinguish 
from gram Avitliout close inspection, Avhich shows its leaflets to be 
“ entire,” while those of gram are “ serrate.” When stored for 
fodder, all the crops are first dried in the sun. Then charri and 
maize stalks are tied up in bundles and stacked in any form found 
convenient ; they may be placed standing up like wheat-sheaves in 
a field, or may be simply put one oil top of the other, in ivhich case 
the upper bundles are given a slope so as to let the rain run off. 
Broken wheat-straw is kept in round stacks having a top sloping 
up to a point, and thatched with strarv from top to bottom. When 
fodder is rvanted, a hole is made in the stack near the ground, and 
the needful quantity witlidraAvn. Other fodder crops are groAVn 
in such small quantities that the straAv or leaves can be conveniently 
kept in a shed or house. The fodder obtained from moth , mung and 
vidsli is divided into three kinds, AA'hich, ranked according to their 
value, are : the empty pods (phalli), leaA^es (patti), and the stalks 
(’jo no). The last are of little use for cattle, and are sold to owners 
of asses and mules when possible. The leaves are first stripped off 
by hand, then the stalks and pods ( tdmjar ) are threshed, next the 
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stalks are picked out, and then the remainder is winnowed, and the 
chaff separated from the grain. As regards their value as fodder, 
moth stands first, mash second and mtiiig last. The area under purely 
fodder- crops, cliarri , sinji, inctha and hdlon, is about one-sixth of the 
total area cropped. Of this fraction nearly three-quarters are charn. 

Red pepper is principally cultivated in the Bet by Arains and 
Sainis. In some villages it takes the place of cane, where the soil 
is too saline for the latter crop. Pepper is always irrigated and 
manured. It is sown from May to August, and picking begins 
early in October and goes on to the middle of December. Sa n n 
(false hemp) is grown for its fibre, which is inquired for the ropes 
of bucket-wells, and is consequently most common in the two 
eastern tahsils. It is generally irrigated, but unirrigated patches 
among cliarri are not rare. It is cut in the middle of October and 
then steeped for eight days or so in any convenient pond. The 
traveller will do well to keep to windward of the place selected, as 
the smell is most unpleasant. After steeping, the stalks are dried in 
the sun, when the fibre can be easily separated by hand from the 
woody part of the stem. Rope- making is most brisk about the end 
of February for hemp, and a little later for cane-fibre. Sankolcra 
(Roselle hemp) is not grown alone, but is put down occasionally 
round cane and cotton fields. It is cut a little before false hemp, 
and steeped nearly twice as long before the fibre is extracted. 
Til. (sesamum) is generally found mixed with rharri and pulses. 
Torici , a kind of mustard, is a semi-autumn crop, it has been seen 
in flower in October. Its leaves cannot be used as pot-herbs like 
those of surhan (Brassica campestris), as plucking them off injures 
the plant. The oil of torin is said to be inferior to that of mrhon. 
This latter crop is usually grown in the best irrigated land, but not 
extensively. It is a frequent constituent of mixed fodder crops in 
new river-lands. The practice, so common elsewhere, of gro w ire' it 
in lines among wheat or barley, is not adopted. Tdrdmird 
(Brassica eruca), another spring oil-plant, is seldom grown, and then 
generally in poor sandy soil with traces of kuller Ahi (linseed) 
is usually grown in lines round wheat, but occasionally alone in 
small patches. Figures, corroborated by the number of vats to be 
seen scattered about the country at wells, show that indijo was 
much more extensively cultivated some years ago than ij: is now. 
The falling-off occurred about, thirty years ago, and is attributed to 
prices not being remunerative. Anothei dye, safflower ( Kasinnbha ), 
is a spring-crop. It is generally grown in among gram, and some- 
times by itself in small strips along the border of a gram or wheat 
field. Barley is not grown much alone. When it is, the object is 
either to spare the soil in which maize has been grown bv putting 
down a crop less exhausting than wheat, or to secure food before 
the wheat is ripe. With tho latter object it is occasionally grown 
mixed with wheat. Barley and masar together are a common 
crop in new alluvial soils. The best time to sow barley is from 
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CHAP.II.A. the middle of October to the middle of November. It ripens about 
Agriculture a fortnight before wheat. The amount of seed and system of 
cultivation are much the same for both crops, except that less 
er crops. a ^ ei iti 0 n. t0 Parley. The early grain is commonly parched. 

Poppy is grown for the heads (pot), with which an intoxicating 
and narcotic infusion is made, and from which the seeds useful 
for other put poses are obtained. Opium is not made. Vegetables 
and herbs are grown all over the District, but, of course, mostly in 
the vicinity of large towns and villages, and where Aiains and 
Saints have land. Radishes (nidi i), ttunips, onions, garlic, carrots, 
fennel (•-"///), coriander (dhaidii), lovage (ajirdin), shaharhand 
(Cnnrornln batata*), and the yam (lan-hahi) are the most common 
kinds. .Melons of vai ions sot ts are extensively grown in the hot 
weather and rains. Among them may be mentioned the bottle- 
gottrd (l;addv), melon (I, ha rbiiza), water-melon (hadwdnd), the 
cucumber (I'lnra), and hih i, another kind of melon. The second 
of these flourishes most in sandy land near a river; the water- 
melon is commonly grown without irrigation ; the others are usually 
garden-plants. 

Diseases ot The principal diseases and enemies of crops are the follow- 
C purser, 4,4’ ’ l! S' ■ — Tala, attacking cane, cotton, chard and tobacco, is a species 
of Aphis, and has been fully noticed in the remarks made about 
the first two of these crops. Good rain seems the only remedy for 
it. Gaddi, or Kara and t/nruu-du are also diseases of cane and are 
caused, the first by a reddish insect, and the latter by a greyish- 
yellow caterpillar. Saudi is a green or grey caterpillar which 
attacks maize, tobacco and gram, principally the latter. It gets 
inside the gram pods and eats the grain. T<J:a is said to be a 
disease of cotton and tobacco, and to be the same as sTindi as regards 
the one, and tala as regards the other. Mr. Purser believes tuka to 
be simply a kind of grasshopper. Salai is a reddish caterpillar 
from which tobacco suffers, flhard is a disease of maize and 
tobacco, and is known also as wZva ir. respect of the latter. The 
roots dry up and the plant withers away. The cause is not known. 
These diseases are all probably more or less preventable; and culti- 
vation m the district is too good to allow crops to suffer much from 
them. But thcie are many other calamities to which crops are 
exposed from which no care on the part of the farmer can preserve 
injories them. Frost ( pah or l.i i-ii) chiefly injures cane, rendering crystal- 
doe to the lization almost impossible. It also does harm to late cotton, and 
maize, tobacco, and sometimes to wheat. Hailstorms (ijdla dhiv ,) 
are mostly to be dieaded for tobacco, but they are capable of destroy - 
ing anv crop in their track, which is fortunately generally a narrow 
one. Iney occur mostly about March and April. Heavy rain is 
very iuju; ions to viath, and, if net followed by early sunshine, causes 
<:/<"/ Y! to turn yellow and to remain stunted. This disease is known 
as siha. l\ii„,ji is lust, and is caused by continuous wet or damp 
v eatlici without sunshine early the year. The people say the 
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disease is caused by a small yellow insect, but it has been established 
at home that rust is due to an atmospheric stroke. The leaves of 
the plants affected turn yellow, and the grain either does not form 
at all or is stunted. Bright strong sunshine does much towards 
remedying the injury done by hinc/L Heavy wind-storms, especialiy 
if accompanied by i*ain, are apt to injure cotton when in flower, and 
lay crops, principally wheat and maize. The latter is especially 
liable to suffer from the gales, called Agat, with which the rains 
usually conclude. The mythological aspect of Agat is exhibited at 
page 125 of the Ludhiana Settlement Report. Bulla is a west wind 
which blows sometimes at the end of February or beginning of 
March, and causes gram to dry up and the grain to shrivel in the 
pods. Wheat is also said to be affected ; but gram is the only crop 
about which complaints are common. Lightning (lishlc) is said to 
cause the flowers to fall off, and, of couise, there is in consequence 
no produce. All conspicuously flowering plants seem liable to suffer 
in this way, but gram and masar are most affected. Finally cluirri 
suffers occasionally from want of rain. The plant withers and 
becomes so poisonous that frequently cattle eating it die (See 
Punjab Record for 1869. Selections from the Records of the Office 
of the Financial Commissioner, No. XXIII). Besides these diseases 
due to internal parasites and calamities depending on the weather 
crops suffer from external enemies, among whom, perhaps, sundi 
ought to be reckoned. Pigs do great mischief to maize, wheat and 
other crops near the Sutlej, Rats are sufficiently troublesome 
nibbling at the foot of cane-stalks and other plants till they fall ; but 
they are not a serious plague. Far more injurious are white-ants 
( siunh ), which do much mischief to crops in dry seasons, especially 
in the spring. Various kinds of birds— crows, sparrows, til gar, and 
others — necessitate a good deal of watching to prevent them appro- 
priating too great a share of the crops. Locusts (ah iu, tidrli and 
said) are fortunately rarely seen. 

There is practically no room for the extension of cultivation in 
the District. A reference to Table 18 will show that in the years 
1885 1902 the area “available for cultivation and not yet cultiva- 

ted ” has, excluding the very small area of Government waste, shrunk 
from 90,625 to 68,520 acres, or less then one-twelfth of the total 
area of the District. The greater part of this consists of sand-hills or 
other waste land, little of which has the least chance of beino- 
brought under cultivation ; and the great economic problem of the 
District now is the increasing pressure of the population on a 
country whose powers of production have practically reached their 
limits. 

On the whole, the agriculture of the District is in a thoroughly 
sound condition and is daily improving. The agriculturist thoroughly 
understands the value of manures, uses them with much dis- 
crimination, and supplements them with an untiring and practised 
industry. He is well acquainted with the advantage of rotation of 
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crops, and on broad lines acts up to bis knowledge. He is quite 
aware that some crops are more exhausting than others, and will 
grow the latter when he thinks it pays him to do so in preference to 
the former ; thus he will grow barley instead of wheat, if he wishes 
to spare his maize-land. He understands the advantage cf good 
seed. All his knowledge may be empirical, and he may not be able 
to explain scientifically why he adopts any particular procedure. 
But this is practically of little consequence as long as the result 
is satisfactory. That it is so, is shown by the fact that there is no 
reason to believe the soil has at all deteriorated. No doubt, unirri- 
gated land that has been cultivated some years does not produce 
as much as it did when first broken up ; but it has reached a 
stage of fair productiveness below which it no longer sinks. The 
agricultural implements are rude but they are effective, cheap, easily 
made, and easily kept in repair. The agriculturist is fond of 
walking in the old paths, and very rightly, as the experience of 
generations has shown them to be safe ; he is cautious, as a man of 
small means should be, who considers it his first duty to pay the 
Government revenue ; but he has a keen eye for what he considers 
his own advantage, and will readily adopt any improvement once 
he is satisfied it pays and is not opposed to his religious beliefs. 

Mr. Purser observed in 1885 that for the purpose of building 
wells advances were not taken from Government to any great 
extent. “ The people,” he says, “ prefer to go, when funds are 
needed, to the money-lender, though he charges much higher 
interest than Government does. The usual reasons are given for 
this unpopularity of Government aid : the delay and formalities that 
have to be put up with before a loan can be got ; the early date at 
which repayment has to begin ; and the strictness in recovering 
instalments due, whether the season is good or bad. It is, perhaps, 
a matter for consideration whether there is any object in urging the 
people of Jullundur to apply for advances. Experience has shown 
that, they are quite alive to the advantage of extending irrigation, 
and that they have the means to do so. Under these circumstances, 
it might be better to reserve the limited grant for advances for other 
Districts, less enlightened and with less resources.” Now however 
this reluctance has largely disappeared and the people are very 
ready to apply for loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 
which are as a rale faithfully applied to the objects for which they 
are intended and fairly punctually repaid. But little use is made of 
the Agriculturists Loans Act. During the five years ending Septem- 
ber 1901 a total of Us. 85,548 was advanced under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act and Rs. 5,200 under the Agriculturists 
Loans Act. 

There is a great deal of debt, but comparatively little of it is 
of a hopeless kind. The tracts most involved are the west of the 
Jullundur Tahsil, and the villages about Nurmahal and some other 
towns. But very embarrassed estates will be found all over the 
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District. Purser’s Settlement Report, page 70, gives by talisils the CHAP-II.A. 
registered sales and mortgages of land for the three decades between Agriculture 
1851 and 1881. According to his figures the registered sales had in Economic 
1881 amounted to Rs. 22,89,578 and the mortgages to Rs. 46,58,852, condition of 
and the outstanding mortgage debt to Rs. 31,77,617. The nominal ^® a “ gricul ‘ 
proceeds of all the registered sales for thirty years was thus in 1881 
about equal to the revenue of the District for a year and-a-half, and 
the outstanding mortgage debt to 2} years’ revenue. The total area 
sold was 41,067 acres, and the total area found mortgaged, by 
registered deed or otherwise, at measurements was 68,177 acres, or 
91 per cent, of the cultivated area of the District. According to Mr. 

Purser’s figures the noticeable feature even then was the progressive 
increase in transactions, and if the registration figures are to be 
trusted this rate of increase has been more than maintained. In the 
twentv years ending with September 1901 the nominal sale money is 
Rs. 1,83,32,457 and mortgage money Rs. 1,00,38,836. The total 
cultivated area under non-fruetuary mortgage was however in 
1901-02 only 81,413 acres or 11*7 per cent, of the cultivated area, a 
very moderate increase, and one that gives a far more trustworthy 
criterion of the indebtedness of the District than the figures of sale 
and mortgage money which are notoriously inflated in order to 
defeat pre-emption. 


Speaking of the cause of indebtedness Mr. Purser remarks : — 
“ This seems due not to the impoverished condition of the people, 
though in some instances it is due to this cause, but rather to the 
increased value of land which has given the zamfndar greater 
facilities for borrowing by improving the security he has to offer. 
Under Sikh rule the agriculturist had to pay away all the produce of 
his land that remained over after defraying the cost of cultivation. 
It was, therefore, practically impossible for him to borrow on the 
security of his land. The English Government introduced a fixed 
cash assessment. At first, owing to a fall in prices, and probably 
also to political mistrust, the value of land was but small. But when 
the Mutiny had been suppressed, and when the extension of roads 
and railways, by opening new markets, had raised prices, mistrust 
ceased, and the farmers had handsome balances left after paying the 
revenue and providing for the necessary expenses of cultivation. 
The money-lending classes became glad to make advances on the 
security of land, while many of the peasantry, ignorant of the real 
value of money, and unable to judge the future disastrous conse- 
quences of debt, were equally glad to borrow. It is no wonder 
then that debts increased with the value of land. Indeed what is 
astonishing is that they did not increase more ; and it speaks well 
for the sound sense of the mass of the people that they did not yield 
to temptation. In some cases debts have undoubtedly been incurred 
on account of poverty due to death, sickness, and calamities of 
season. In other cases it is difficult to make out the real cause of 
debt. There is no reason why the villages about Ndnnahal should 
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CHAPILA- }je so involved. The reason usually given is that the women, who 
Agriculture have nothing to do, stroll into the bdzdr and buy things they do not 
want, on credit, and thus ran up accounts which their husbands 
conditio™ of cannot clear off. But this seems hardly a sufficient reason. In the 
the agricai- ca3e 0 f the improvident tribes indebtedness is, no doubt, due largely 
“ ar>8 ' to their improvidence ; and, in some cases, the revenue demand is 
too heavy for them. But the logic of facts is proving too strong 
for these tribes. They are giving up their old ways, and in no very 
long time will cease, as a whole, to be worse off than their neigh- 
bours. Among the industrious classes, I think, reckless expenditure 
is rare, and very little debt is due to pressure of revenue. Land is 
minutely sub-divided, and many of the smallest proprietors must find 
it hard at all times to keep their heads above water. If the season 
is bad, or prices fall much, or any sudden calamity occurs, such men 
are overwhelmed and have no chance of recovering themselves. It 
must always be remembered that it is only so far as he has any 
surplus produce to dispose of that the agriculturist is benefited by a 
rise in prices ; and as population increases, and holdings are divided, 
the surplus gets less and less. At the same time, the price of most 
articles that the farmer has to buy, notably cattle in this District, 
increases. It is then obvious that, it by no means follows that, 
because prices have risen 50 per cent, the farmer has Rs. 30 in his 
pocket when he had Rs. 20 before. A frequent cause of debt is 
litigation. Large sums of money are squandered in fighting out 
the most trumpery cases from the lowest to the highest Courts. 
In many of these cases all the people want is a liuhn (order) one 
way or the other, and both parties would be only too glad if the first 
huhn were final. But as long as they can appeal, it is a point of 
honour not to admit defeat, if by any means funds for a fresh 
struggle can be got. The zamindars themselves say the principal 
cause of their being so heavily in debt is the Law of Limitation. 
The money-lenders, under it, are forced to make up their accounts 
without delay. They do so adding on interest to the original debt, 
cancel the old bond and take a fresh bond for the balance due. This 
procedure repeated at intervals of three years, very soon runs the 
debt up to an amount which the debtor is unable ever to liquidate. 
Short periods of limitation must increase the non-effective charges 
connected with debt, such as the cost of stamps and registration, 
and must also oblige the creditor to be more strict -with his debtor ; 
but, though the zamindars ought to know where the shoe pinches, 
it is not clear how the amount of debt can be affected by the greater 
or less period in which debts may be recovered. A money-lender 
will make up his accounts, add on compound interest and open a 
new account at the customary dates quite irrespective of the Law of 
Limitation. If the debtor does not see fit to appear, a threat to 
sue him in the Civil Court will generally ensure his attendance 
at the banid's “ shop.” 
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When accounts are made up a deduction is usually allowed. 
This is called chot. The amount is the result of bargaining, but 
the allowance is an act of grace on the part of the creditor. If the 
debtor has forced the creditor to sue, or has delayed settling, or if 
he has been charged low interest, he cannot expect any ehot. Often 
respectable outsiders are called in to mediate and fix the amount. 
Interest is sometimes charged by the month, and then the rate is 
usually 2 per cent., or 24 per cent, per annum. But the more 
common method is to charge two annas in the rupee for each 
harvest. This is known as sivdi and comes to 25 per cent, for the 
year. There is much uncertainty as to what months are included 
in each harvest ; but the spring harvest seems to include the first 
six months of the year Mdr/h to Hdr, and the autumn harvest the 
six months from 8 'hr an to Poll. The system works thus; a man 
borrows in the first six months Rs. 96 and repays Rs. 72. When 
the balance is struck, he is debited with Rs. 24 + Rs. 6 interest, 
and Rs. 30 are entered in a new account. The same interest is 
charged whether he has borrowed in the first month of the half- 
year or in the last. Sometimes the transactions are entirely in kind. 
In one instance a man borrowed 12 mans of grain. In three years 
he had to give 36 mans, which the creditor bought at his own price. 
The account was made up in this way : — due 12 mans, on which 
interest was charged at 25 percent, each harvest, for four harvests. 
Then a new account was struck in which 24 mans were shown 
as due (12 + 12 interest), and on this interest, at the same rate, in 
two harvests came to 12 mans more. In some cases a commission is 
charged for a loan, and added on to the amount actually advanced. 
This is known as I’arda. Thus Rs. 5 will be advanced and the 
debtor be charged with Rs. 5-5. Most money-lenders are also dealers 
in produce, and the debtor is bound to sell his produce to his money- 
lender, who credits him with a sum below its market value. If 
the debtor sells his goods elsewhere, the creditor charges him for 
the loss the creditor is supposed to have sustained by being 
excluded from the bargain. Such a charge is called sershdln, and 
usually amounts to one anna in the rupee or a standard sen per 
rupee. Thus, if a debtor sells cane-juice for Rs. 100 to an outsider, 
his creditor will debit him with Rs. 6-4, or charge 100 standard 
sens against him. When land is mortgaged, possession fellows 
as a rule. The mortgagee generally puts in the mortgagor as 
tenant, and takes rent from him at the usual rates paid by 
non-hereditary tenants. The rent is set against the interest, and 
when the principal is repaid, the land is released from the following 
harvest. Mortgages are not seldom redeemed. But this is usually 
effected either by sale of part of the land, or by a re-mortgage at a 
higher sum to a new mortgagee. Village money-lenders usually 
keep only one account book, the Lelcha bald, in which each debtor’s 
account is entered separately, item by item, as transactions occur. 
Some keep in addition a Sokar bald in which all cash transactions 
are shown in the order in which they occur and are totalled each 
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day. A similar book for receipts and disbursements of produce 
is sometimes kept, and in rare cases there may be a Eoznamcha 
in which all transactions in cash and kind are entered just as they 
occur. The books are written in the Landa character and can 
often not be read by the writer, are generally unreadable by any 
one but him and in all cases are as difficult to decipher as hierogly- 
phics. They are also full of antiquated and technical terms which 
ordinary mortals do not understand. Fortunately the vocabulary 
of account books is limited, and a list of the uncouth words is 
easily made. Though the amount of debt in this Distiict is 
likely to increase and it may increase considerably before it need be a 
subject of anxiety, if the District is considered as a whole; 
though as regards special tracts and special classes it may requiie 
careful consideration at an earlier date. 


Grain. 

Agiieul- 

turists. 

Non-ag- 

ricultu- 

rists. 

Total. 

Wheat 

Inferior grains 
Pulses 

Total 

1,210,406 

1.910,762 

552,912 

1,397,878 

912,900 

542,035 

2,014,284 

2,829,GG2 

1,094,947 

3,686,080 

2,852,813 

6,538,893 


The total consumption of food-grains by the population of the Dis- 
trict as estimated in 1878 
for the purposes of the 
Famine Report is shown 
in maunds in the margin. 
The figures are based 
upon an estimated popu- 
lation of 794,764 souls. 
On the other hand, the ave- 
rage consumption per head 
is believed to bft\e been over-estimated. (By Mr. Purser tlie qu&n- 
tity of grain needed for each person annually was taken as 7 mans* 
This included seed-grain, wastage and feed of cattle). In the 
District Census Report for 1881, the Deputy Commissioner 
wrote “ To feed the population of the District, 6,316,440 maunds 
of grain of all kinds are required ; the total outturn of an average 
year’s crop throughout the Distiict may be estimated at a rough 
calculation as /,o89,o0o maunds of grain, or more than sufficient 
for the wants of the inhabitants. ’ Mr . Purser, however, as Settle- 
ment Officei (1880-85), considered that almost the entire grain, 
vegetables and cotton produced in the District weie required to 
feed and clothe its population. The District receives large sums 
remitted through the Post Office from emigrant settlers on the 
Chon ab and other canals, from Australia and from persons in 
civil and military employ under Government. 

The people are loud . in their complaints of the enormous 
expense t ley are put to in buying plough-cattle. Looking at 
the above figm es, there certainly seems reason to believe that these 
complaints are based on a substantial amount of fact, for there 
"'P» bullocks to 138,000 cows, and as there is no export 
sale of cows it would seem as if about 100,000 bullocks had to be 
imported; or diking the average life of a bullock as eleven years, 
upwards of 9 000 bullocks have to be bought from the outside 
eveiy year, his is a rough calculation, and probably under- 
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estimates the foreign importation ; but it is very doubtful whether CHAP- II, A- 
the District has to buy elsewhere more than 10,000 bullocks per Agriculture 
annum. These are obtained mostly at the Amritsar, Hissar and Plou(rh and 
Sirsa fairs, and in Patiala and the Ferozepore District. Jats from well "cattle, 
the south of the Sutlej bring cattle for sale. They are known as Bullocks - 
Dtwana ; it is said because, if not paid when the instalments fall 
due, they behave as violently as a sect of Fakirs of that name, 
who used to go about extorting money from the people. (See 
Census Report of 1881, paragraph 522). A yoke of bullocks fit 
to work at a rope-and-bucket well costs from Rs. 70 to Rs. 100, 
while for the Persian-wheel, Rs. 50 will buy a sufficiently good pair. 

The plough-cattle of the Bet are very inferior, as they have no 
work to do at wells, and the soil being easily worked, ploughing 
does not require much strength, while at the cane-mills three 
yoke of oxen can be employed if two are not enough. The strongest 
bullocks are needed in the Dhak of Nawashahr, where the soil is 
very stiff, and the rope and bucket are in general use. The deep 
wells of Phillaur, too, require good cattle. Bullocks are made so 
when between three or four years old, in the usual country 
fashion. They are put regularly to work when four years old and 
go on working till eleven years of age. The people of Nawashahr 
say the hard work at the wells and sugar-mills kills off their 
bullocks very fast, and they speak with apparent envy of the 
happy condition of the Hoshiarpur people, whose cattle have a 
long and easy life. The foreign cattle are said to be very inferior 
in staying powers to the local breed, as they suffer much from want 
of the natural food-grass to which they have been accustomed. 

Buffaloes are largely used in agricultural work, but are consi- Buffaloes, 
dered very inferior to bullocks. An average male buffalo fit for 
work costs about Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. They are put to work Avhen 
three years old. They are said to suffer much from heat, and five 
only about nine years. The young male buffaloes are sold when 
not needed for work, and besides they are neglected, and so the 
mortality is considerable among them, and thus the number of 
males is far below that of cow-buffaloes. 

The milch-cattle are in no way remarkable. Pasturage is Milch-catti©, 
scanty, and naturally they do not flourish. An ordinary cow of a Purser, 4, 48. 
villager will give, when in average milk, about 2\ sera and a 
buffalo 5 sers per day ; cows begin to calve when four years old, and 
give four or five calves, at intervals of eighteen months. Buffaloes 
have their first calf a little later than cows, and have four or five 
more at similar intervals. It will be noted that, while the number 
of milch-buffaloes is much larger than that of males, bullocks are 
far in excess of cows. It is not clear what determines whether 
a village should keep cows or buffaloes. The general principle 
would seem to be that the latter predominate where water is abun- 
dant, but there are many exceptions. There is one cow or buffalo 
that has calved to every nine persons. This does not allow much 
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milk to each. Milking takes place at morning and evening, the 
latter milking giving about one-tlnrd more milk than the former. 
The morning milk is left in a vessel to simmer all day over a very 
slow fire. The evening milk is heated nearly to boiling point and 
mixed with the morning’s milk. A little curd being added, the 
whole is allowed to stand till next morning, when it is churned. 
The butter is little used as such, but is clarified, and the resulting 
ghi is sold, or retained for household needs. The butter-milk is 
consumed in the family. Little milk is drunk, and that only by 
children. 

There was in 1898 a Hissar bull at each of the following 
places: — Jullundur, Kartarpur, Larokar, Nakodar, Shahkot, Birh, 
Bilgat, Rahon, Raipur. 

The fodder-crops have been noticed in some detail (on pp. 185-7) 
and only a short account of the food of cattle will be needed here. 
During Bisdhh , Jtth and Hdr (middlo of April to middle of July), 
the broken straw of wheat is their principal food. Broken barley, 
masar and gram straw may also be given, but barley and masar 
are little grown, Binji is occasionally stored, and when this is the 
case, it is given to cattle during these months. Dining the next 
two months the height of the rainy season, there is plenty of grass 
in uncultivated plots and in fields lying fallow. This is grazed, and 
also dug up and brought home for the cattle. Next month, green 
cl Land (great millet) alone, or mixed with moth and mung , comes 
in and supplies food for nearly two months. About the end of 
October, the chard left is cut down and stacked, and for the next 
four months it forms the principal food, being supplemented by 
maize-stalks and, as soon as cane-crushing begins, about the end 
of November, by the arrow of the canes, which is fed mixed with 
broken straw. During February and March, green fodder-crops, 
as metha, sinji and hdlon are cut down as needed, and given to 
cattle in the same way as the cane-tops were previously. The use 
of green wheat and barley, so common in some parts of the 
country, is extremely rare except near big towns. If the rains 
hold oft’, the people are put to great straits to feed their cattle : 
sugarcane is cut for this purpose, but it is a poor fodder and does 
not suit for any length of time ; the leaves of the dhak tree (Butea 
frondosa) are extensively used on such occasions. Fortunately they 
do not occur often, for the lot of the cattle is then most melancholy. 
Instead of obtaining a couple of months’ rest, they have to go on 
working at the wells in the extreme summer-heat, and get nothing 
to eat but dry straw, and not enough of that, with some cane 
which does not suit them ; they soon begin to break down, and 
many of them die. In 1883, this state of things occurred, and 
afforded an opportunity of proving how far the district is protected 
by its wells. There is no record of a total failure of the rains in 
Jullundur, but if such a calamity should ever happen, the wells will 
not save the country from ruin. The country is so fully cultivated 
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that little ground for grazing is now left, except along the Sutlej, 
and in places, near the Bern. Large numbers of cattle come from some 
distance to these favoured spots, and considerable sums are earned as 
grazing-fees by the owners of the land. It should be noted that, all 
through the year broken straw is given, and the fodder detailed 
above is in addition to it. 

When cows and buffaloes are about to calve, and when they are 
in milk, they often get grain, boiled cotton seed and oil cake ; but 
the amount depends on the owner’s means, and nothing certain can 
be said about the quantity. Cattle sent out to graze are generally 
looked after by some young or crippled member of the family. 
There are, however, common herds, called pdli, who get certain doles 
of straw and grain from the agriculturists at harvest, and from non- 
agriculturists, in turn. Every village has one or more stud-bulls, 
that wander about as they see fit. 

Cattle are subject to numerous diseases, concerning which little 
accurate information can be got from the people. The most com- 
mon are rora, andi, and galghotu. Bora is ordinary foot-and-mouth 
disease, and is very infectious ( hawai ), though rarely fatal. The 
usual remedies are to drive the afflicted animal about in hot sand or 
to put lime on the feet, the object in both case3 being to kill the 
worms. But incantation by a Fakir or Brahman is also practised ; 
the operator is a professional sorcerer, and sprinkles the cattle with 
milk and water, fumigates them with gngal (Ballium), and writes 
charms {tuna) to be hung over the road they pass. Such charms 
always exist at the gateways of villages, but on occasions of 
epidemics extra charms are brought into use. Andi also called mann 
(which seems to mean pain generally), is dysentery. It occurs 
generally in the rains, less in the cold weather. It is said to be 
infectious and very deadly, the animal generally dying in a few days. 
Son/ (Foeniculum vulgare) and mish (pulses) are given, and the 
mouth is washed. 

Galghotu is a very deadly disease, scarcely any animal attacked 
escaping. The characteristic symptom is a swelling in the throat. 
No special cause of this malady is known. Bleeding is sometimes 
tried or branding the neck. Other diseases of cattle are rare. 
Amuu t them may be mentioned ogu, which seems some sort of 
paralysis. The animal suddenly drops. The remedy is for some one 
to strip himself and to walk round the patient, with some burning 
straw or cane-fibre, &c., in his hand. This disease is attributed to 
an animal, called ogu or ugu passing over the victim. No one has 
seen this baneful creature, and so it cannot be described. (1) SuJchtila 
is peculiar to kine and seems some sort of cold ; so does pitmuhan or 
phiphri and probably talcu, which attacks only buffaloes. It is attri- 
buted to lying down in heated water about the middle of the rains. 

1 Bat we Punjab Notes and Queries, Jaly, 1885, No. 838, where the ugg& is said to be the 
Peewit. 
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CHAPJI.a. The buffalo is expressively said to dry up. Zaharbdtd is characterized 
Agriculture by swellings on the body, and looks like what is called sot in Mont- 
gomery, but is said to be rarely fatal. The root of sin (Wythania 
somnifera) is administered with salt. Basma is a swelling of the 
udder and guhan of the foot ; jhola is palsy. In tan or taul the sick 
cow or bullock (for it attacks only them), insists on lying down in 
cold water. The remedy is a jackal made into soup. 


go»t«* P * nd Sheep are sheared about the end of March, and again about the 
PurftV, 4, si. end of September. The outturn of wool is 1^ lbs. which will sell 
for about four annas. Wool is partly used on the spot for country 
blankets and partly exported. Goats are kept principally for their 
milk, though they are also used as food, and their hair, which is cut 
about April, is sold. The clip is a little larger than that of wool, but 
the price realized is only a rupee for 7 to 8 lbs. if cash is paid. The 
purchasers are mostly Kumhars (potters) who make ropes and bags 
of the hair. The milk is partly consumed at home and partly sold. 

Hortei. Horses are not numerous, and many of those so recorded would 

be better described as ponies. The people cannot afford to keep 
them, and have little need of them. Nor is a deficiency in quantity 
made up by superior quality. McGregor, indeed, in his “ History of 
the Sikhs” (Vol. II, page 845,) says the Jullundur Doab is famous 
for a breed of horses ; but this was probably only a tradition dating 
from the Ain-i-Akbari in which the horses of Tihara and Bajwara 
are mentioned. There is an Imperial stallion at Nawashahr, and one 
belonging to the District Board at Jullundur. 


Ponies and Ponies are kept for carriage and riding, and mules principally 
by Kumhars and carriers. 

Donkey*. Donkeys belong usually to brick-makers and potters. They 

carry fuel to the kilns, and are also employed in carrying grain, 
other lire. There are Imperial donkey-stallions at Phillaur and Nawashahr 
00 ‘ and one at Jullundur, kept for mule breeding. Camels are very 
few and need no special mention. No pigs are shown, lout there 
are some, though very few indeed. Domestic fowls are kept in 
most villages by the lowest menials : ducks and geese are some- 
times seen, and turkeys are largely reared in a couple of villages 
near Cantonments, and find a ready sale in markets as distant as 
the hill stations. 


As a rule, Chakras and Ckamars are entitled to the skins of 
animals that die a natural death, but not of those killed for food. 
The skins of the latter are retained by their owners, Chuhras take 
all kinds of dead cattle, but Chamars will not take horses, mules or 
asses. The Chnhra gets the skins of very young calves too. 


The Dusehra cattle fair is held at Jullundur in October. It is 
not of much importance. Prizes are given from Local Funds. 


Fairs, 
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There are three Veterinary Assistants in the District. 

There is a Veterinary Dispensary at Jullundur, but it is merely 
a building to which cattle and horses are brought for treatment by 
the Veterinary Assistant, and the returns do not distinguish between 
cases so treated and those treated by him when on tour. The dis- 
tribution of Imperial and District Board stallions is given in Table 23. 

Irrigation is almost entirely from wells. There are no canals, 
perennial or inundation, in any part of the District. A or is it cus- 
tomary for the people to dig small water-courses from the Sutlej or 
Bern for agricultural purposes. Wells are of three kinds. To begin 
with the most insignificant : the dhingli , or clhenkli is a lever- well 
consisting of a shallow hole in the ground, sometimes fined with 
bands of snrr grass, cotton-stalks, tamarisk (pilclti) twigs, or cane- 
fibre, to keep the sides from falling in. A few feet off is a fulcrum, 
built of mud or else a forked branch of a tree. To the top of the 
fulcrum a long wooden lever is attached, with vertical action. At 
the end furthest from the pit the lever is weighted with a heavy 
lump of sun-baked mud. To the near end is attached a small earthen 
pot, by a rope just long enough to allow it to dip into the water at 
the bottom of the well. ’ When not at work, the far end of the lever 
is kept on the ground by the attached weight. When the well is at 
work, a man stands near the mouth of the well and pulls down the 
near end of the lever, till the pot dips into the water. He then lets 
go, and the weight at the other end supplies enough power to raise 
the pot to the top of the hole, where it is emptied into a shallow 
depression, whence the water is conducted by a small channel to the 
land to be irrigated. A well of this sort can water about two-thirds 
of an acre, and on account of its small irrigating capacity is quite 
unfit for extensive cultivation, as it is far from economical. It is 
very little used, and is found as a permanent means of irrigation 
only fin the immediate vicinity of large villages or towns, where 
small plots are very highly cultivated as market gardens. As a 
temporary means, it is chiefly seen in tracts where artificial irriga- 
tion is usually not needed, such as the Sirwal. In seasons of drought, 
hundreds of lever-wells are run up, and the area irrigated by them 
all taken together is by no means despicable ; the c-t ; t of erecting 
them is trifling, and the men may as well work them as sit looking 
out for the rain. The depth of dhinglis varies very much, but is 
rarely more than twenty feet to the water, and this only when the 
well is permanent. In the case of temporary lever-wells, the depth is 
only a few feet, as water is always close to the surface in places 
where artificial irrigation can ordinarily be dispensed with. The 
total area returned as irrigated by lever-wells at measurements was 
only 190 acres. There was probably at least five times that in 
1883-84. 

Wells worked by bullock-power are invariably lined with bricks 
set in mud or mortar. Unfined wells are practically unknown. The 
power is applied in two wnys. In the whole of Nawashahr and in 
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mrip ti | 

’ the uplands of Phillaur (‘with -very rare exceptions in the extreme 
Agriculture west), and in a few villages in the north-east of Nakodar and a 
Rope-a « a- couple in the extreme south-east of Jullundur, the bucket and rope 
Purw I'm' over a pulley are used. Elsewhere their place is taken by 

’ ’ ‘ the Persian- wheel. In the rope-and-bucket well a brick trough is 
built close to the well, and a stout pulley is run up over the middle 
of the well-side of the trough, at a height of about six feet above the 
parapet of the well, being supported by a more or less simple wooden 
frame-work ; a forked branch of a tree is the simplest support. 
From the trough, sloping down from the well, an inclined plane is dug. 
A large leathern bucket, suspended to, and kept open by, a wide iron 
ring, is attached to a rope working over the pulley. The bucket falls 
by its own weight into the water. When full, the other end of the 
rope is attached to the yoke of a pair of bullocks, who walk 
down one side of the inclined plane till the bucket is drawn 
up to the level of the trough, on which it is rested. The 
man driving the bullocks pulls out the peg by which the rope 
is attached to the yoke, and thus disengages the bullocks, 
who walk up the other side of the plane. In the meantime, 
a man has emptied the bucket into the trough, whence the 
water flows along a narrow channel to the field, and has put 
the bucket over the mouth of the well, to fall again to the water, be 
filled, pulled up and emptied as before. With one pair of bullocks 
three men are needed at such a well, one to attend to the bucket, 
another to drive the bullocks, and the third to attend to the flow of 
water in the beds into which the fields are divided for irrigation. 
If two pairs of bullocks are used at the same time the well can be 
worked much more economically, as four men are sufficient, one at 
the bucket and another in the field as before, and two to drive the 
bullocks, while two yokes do double the work of one. A still 
further economy may be effected when two buckets can be used at 
a well ; as then seven men can manage four pairs of bullocks. 
But, as a rule, when two buckets are at work they do not irrigate 
the same field. Wells with three or four buckets are found, but 
they are very rare indeed. Double-wells have, of course, to be 
larger than wells for only one bucket ; they need also more sub- 
stantial building, as the strain due to the withdrawal of more water 
is greater ; and they cannot be constructed everywhere, as the 
supply of water is not in all places sufficient to keep two buckets 
continuously at work. 

The Persian- The Persian-wheel is too well-known to need description here. 

d ^-' om P are< ^ "with the rope-and-bucket system, a Persian-wheel has so 
with mP rope- many advantages that it is difficult to see, in many cases, why it 
wens* n °k® * does not supplant its rival. No doubt its irrigating capacity is less, 
puner,*, n. hut by no means so much less as is often supposed. When wells are 
deep, the rope-and-bucket method makes less demands on the cattle. 
But up to 25 or 30 feet, the Persian-wheel is easier. Among its 
advantages are the following : — There is less strain on the well, as 
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water is gradually withdrawn and not in one great mass, and so CHAP. II, A. 
the construction of the well need not be so solid as that of rope-and- Agriculture 
bucket wells. At the latter, men are occasionally killed or injured Comparo< i 
by the rope breaking, and striking them when the charged bucket w ; t h rope- 
falls back into the well. There is no such danger at a Persian-wheel. ® n e j 1 blicket 
As there is no bucket to be attended to, one man less is wanted at 
the well ; and while any old man, or woman, or little child can, from 
the seat, drive the bullocks at the Persian-wheel, a stout man or 
sturdy boy is required to drive them up and doAvn the inclined 
plane. Very inferior cattle will do, as the work is light and con- 
tinuous, not requiring violent efforts at intervals. A pair of bullocks 
fit to work at a rope-and- bucket Avell Avill cost at least half as much 
again as a pair suitable for a Persian-wheel. This implies also a 
saving in fodder. And the bullocks last longer, as the Avork is not 
so trying. No doubt, the Avood-Avork is more expensive, but it lasts 
a long time. The cost of the earthen pots in one case is met by 
the cost of the leathern bucket in the other. The rope in the latter 
case is made of sann (false-hemp), Avhich has to be specially groAVn 
for the purpose ; the endless band of the Persian-Avheel is made of 
cane-fibre after crashing, which Avould otherwise be of no use. 

However, the rope-and-bucket Avells must have their advantages, or 
else the zammdars would A r ery soon give them up. 

The Persian-wheel is found in the Phillaur Bet and in the two 
western Tahsfls, where the soil is sandy, and Avater is near the 
surface. The reason seems to be that, there is no stratum on which 
the cylinder of the Avell could rest, sufficiently strong to bear its 
weight Avithout support from tho sand beloAV the stratum. The 
action of the Avell is to Avithdraw this sand, and thus to form a hollow 
space under the Avell ; and the greater the quantity of water 
suddenly withdrawn, the greater the influx of sand from underneath 
the Avell into the cylinder, and consequently, the greater the hollow 
formed. With the rope-and-bucket, the disturbance is great ; but 
with the Persian-wheel little water is Avithdrawn at any one moment, 
and so there is little* disturbance, and little indraught of sand. 

Jhalldrs are simply Persian-wheels, without the Avell, erected on the jhaiiars. 
bank of a river, stream, pond or pool. Their use is \ r ery limited in 
this District. There are a feAV on the Bei'n and Sutlej, and some are 
worked at the depression just north of the toAvn of Nurmahal. 

The total area irrigated by jhalldrs was at settlement only 928 aci'es, 
almost all in Nakodar. 

Another method of irrigating is by the basket ( chatta ). This Basket-in- 
is extensively practised, but not permanently, as the Avater supply s ation - 
soon ceases. Much land is irrigated by the basket on the Eastern parser ‘ A ‘ 1 
Neri and the upper course of the Bean, in NaAvashahr, especially in 
seasons of draught. Pools and ponds are drained of their water as 
soon as possible by this method. It is also used as an auxiliary to 
well iri-igation, when the field to be iriigated is above the level of 
the water course leading from the well. Tavo ropes are attached to 
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each of two sides of a shallow basket, and are grasped by two men 
who hold one rope in each hand, and standing at opposite sides of 
the pool from which the water is to be drawn, clip the basket into 
the pool with a fo: ward swing, which continued, throws the wateiy 
taken out by the basket up to the desired level. Sometimes a second 
pair of men will raise the water from here to a still higher point, in 
the same way. The work is very heavy and requires some skill. 
The aiea irrigated by baskets is about 1,500 acres, of which two- 
thirds are in Xawashahr. The returns are not very reliable, so 
the exact area cannot be given. 


The popularity of well irrigation may be judged from the fact 

that, the irrigated area lietween 
the Regular and Revised Settle- 
ments increased at an average 
rate of 2,000 acres annually and 
from 1885 — 1901-02 at the rate 
of 4,500 annually. A detailed 
statement of the new wells sunk, 
arranged as far as possible in de- 
cades, and of old wells that have 
become unserviceable, is given in 
Purser’s Settlement Report ; a 
summary with the new wells sunk 
since the settlement is given in the margin. Up to 188L-1882, 
Nakodar heads the list, having a population decidedly superior to 
that of Jullundur, and the cost of constructing and equipping a 
Persian* wheel being less than that of the rope-and-bueket tvell in 
use in the eastern Tahsll. Since then Jullundur has come well to 
the front in population and in increase of wells alike. In the 
following statement some of the more important statistics concerning 
wells in this District are shown as they existed at the Revised 
Settlement : — 
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Nawashahr ... 

501 

3,434; 4,045 

13, 1 

14 

, 4,059 

11 to 27 (20) 
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15 

IS 

PliiUaur 

732 3 3Gt> 4,008 
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7 
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27 
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12 

10 

N tikodar 
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41 
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8 
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The difference between the depth to the water in Nawashahr and 
Phillaur is probably slightly exaggerated. But the Phillaur depth 
does not seem excessive. Mr. Purser himself found it 34 feet in a 
well that had not been working for some time. The figures in 
brackets represent approximately the Tahsfl average depth. It is 
hardly necessary to say that wells could not be constructed for the 
sums here stated, if all labour and materials had to be paid for. 
Nothing has been said as to the number of cattle required to work 
a well, and indeed nothing definite can be said on the subject. The 
number depends on the strength of the cattle, the area attached to 
the well, and the goodness of the spring. Again it is not usual for 
a well to be owned or worked by one man. But it is owned by 
numerous share-holders, who have also shares in other wells. Each 
man has his own cattle, and so the number of yokes at a well may 
be enormous. Wells are not worked day and night. In the cold 
season they are worked only in the day time. If they are worked 
part of the night in the hot weather, they remain idle part of the 
day. Four yokes of bullocks are usually considered necessary for 
a well, and this seems fair, if the working hours arc considered. 

The extension of well-irrigation is hampered chiefly by the 
difficulty of securing an area sufficiently large to find tho well full 
work. It is but rarely that ait enterprising man willing to sink a 
well has enough land of his own for this purpose ; he has con- 
sequently either to look out for partners who have land near where 
he purposes building, or to acquire such land by exchange. Either 
course is often attended with great difficulties ; and it is hard to see 
what can be done to remove them. But when a man is willing to 
sink a well and can do so, he ought not to be restrained by law, as 
now constantly happens in the case of hereditary tenants* who are 
prevented from making such improvements by a clause in the old 
Administration Paper. Legislation is badly wanted on this point. 
The tenant suffers, the Government suffers in its revenue, the 
proprietor gains nothing, except that he is able to gratify a dog-in- 
the-manger temper. The difficulty about getting land is one cause 
why the construction of wells goes on by fits and starts in a village; 
as it is only at times that a number of men can arrange amicably to 
effect extensive exchanges. Another cause is the economy of sink- 
ing several wells at the same time. 

The sinking of a well is a very serious matter and not to be 
lightly undertaken. If the projector is a Hindu, he consults a 
Brahman, who will point out to him an auspicious time to begin 
work, and in some cases may show a favourable spot for the well : 
but the zamindar usually selects the ground himself, taking care to 
have it higher than the fields to be irrigated. In return for his 
trouble the Brahman gets a rupee. Muhammadans similarly consult 
a Kazi. When the hour has come, the person Avho is going to sink 
the well goes to the spot and marks out the circumference of the 
hole {far), in which the cylinder is to be sunk, and digs out four 
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CHAP. II, A. or five feet of the hole. This is called in ppa lagan a, and is celebrat- 

Agriculture ed by a meeting of the brotherhood, who assist and are regaled on 
Weil - nk y nr ‘ ^ le nex ^ to do is to excavate the rest of the par. This 

ing. 81 may be done by hired labour, or the brotherhood may be called on 
to assist, when each house sends a labourer with his tools. This 
variety of “ bee ” is called a vat. A par may lie of two kinds, 
when it is dug in stiff soil, and when it is in sand : the fonner is 
called paTcka par, the latter ha eli a par. In the former case the hole 
is dug till the soil gets wet. Then a frame- work of wood, of dhah 
(Butea frondosa), or IdJrar (Acacia Arabics), is put down at the 
bottom of the par. This frame-work is called chair or gaud, and is 
the foundation on which the cylinder of the well is built, and has 
the same inside and outside diameter as the cylinder ; that is to 
say, for a single-wheeled well about 7 and 9 feet, and for a double- 
wheeled well 10 and 12 feet. The zamrndar supplies the wood, 
and the carpenter makes up the gaud for Rs. 4 to Rs. f>. On this 
frame-work the brick-layer builds up the cylinder with Ricks, set 
in mortar inside, and in mud outside, till it is within a few feet of 
the surface of the ground. Between the cylinder and the outside 
of the pur is a space wide enough to allow a man to pass. The 
cylinder is then covered over, except for an opening in the middle, 
and on the platform thus formed is placed as much clay as is needed 
to give the cylinder sufficient weight to sink when* the earth is 
dug out from below the gaud. Another platform is erected over 
the mouth of the par, with a hole corresponding to that in the lower 
platform. A couple of pulleys are rigged up, and the work of sink- 
ing the cylinder begins. A professional well-sinker, called Choba, 
with some labourers goes down to the bottom of the well, and they 
dig out the earth below the level of the gaud, and put it into baskets, 
which are hauled up by one of the pulleys. The water which is 
met is drawn out by a bucket working over the other pulley. When 
the cylinder has thus been sunk till it becomes difficult to keep down 
the water, fuxther excavation ceases, the weighting is removed, and 
the cylinder is built up to the level of the ground, and the space 
between the brickwork and the outer edge of the par is filled in 
with earth. A long striker made of pieces of wood nailed and 
clamped together, and shod at one end with iron, is then fastened 
to a rope working over one of the pulleys, and having been pulled 
up as far as possible is allowed to drop into the well. Its momentum 
is so great that the striker {lari) sinks deep into the clay at the 
bottom of the well. This process is repeated till the inrush of water 
shows the upper crust has been pierced and the water-stratum 
reached. A wooden tube is now placed in the top of the hole made 
by the striker. This tube is called nali, and is just large enough 
to fill up the hole ( pioga ) tightly. It is fixed by the Choba, who 
has to dive for the purpose. When fixed, it is driven home by a 
rammer worked as the lari. Through this tube the well is kept 
supplied with water. In the case of a lcacha par, the cylinder is 
built up at once to its full length ; and there is only one platform 
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(chhat) at the top of the cylinder, on -which the weighting is put. 
When the cylinder has been sunk as far as seems proper, nothing 
more is done. There is no boring to a water stratum, as the well 
is in this already, and the water is supplied, not by a sort of spring, 
but by percolation from the sand in which the cylinder is embedded. 
The stratum on which the cylinder rests is called pih, and is of stiff 
clay in the first class of wells, and of sand in the second. 


The stiff clay is called pa win, and the sand ret, and a zamfndar 
would talk of the two classes as pandu de ydh da Huh, and ret de 
pih do Huh, and he would express the fact that water is obtained 
by percolation by saying that pain sir an se nilcalda hai. The pandu 
is evidently the same as the Hindustani mot a. 


The cost of constructing a well naturally varies with circum- 
stances. The following estimate for a well haring a cylinder 60 
feet deep and with an exterior diameter of 11 feet is probably fairly 
correct : — 


Cost of 
Rs. 20. 


Gand, 


mg the brother- 
20 cubits, at Re. 1 


Rs. 


Fee to Brahman 
Cost of sugar distributed 
hood 

Digging hole for cylinder, 
per cubit 

fWood. (Dhak, Re. 8, Kikar 

Rs. 2) 

-j Iron (48 lbs.) 
j Wages of carpenter 
f of smith Re. 1 
f Bricks 1,25,000, at Re. 1-8 
j per thousand, say 
] Lime 160 mans , about 6 tons) 

' Plaster for inside of cylinder 
J Fuel for burning lime 
Mason’s wages, at As. 8 per 
cubit for 40 cubits, of 
which three are above 
ground 
[Hodmen 

f One leather bucket 
[ Two ropes ... 

Hire of four pairs of bullocks, 
at Re. 1 each per day, for 
seven days 

Wages of Chob/t, at Re. 1 
per cubit for 17 cubits ... 
^Labouiers 

Food of workmen' flour, Rs. 17, clarified butter, 
Rs. 10, sugar of sorts Rs* 1*1 


Cost of con- 
structing the 
cylinder, 
Rs. 239-8. 


Cost of sinking 
the cylinder, 
lri. 65. 


Rs. A. 
1 0 

7 0 

20 0 

10 0 

4 0 

6 0 

187 8 
10 0 
10 0 
6 0 


20 0 
6 0 
6 0 
4 0 


28 0 

17 0 

10 0 

41 0 
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Total 


393 8 
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If the par is dug by the brotherhood, Rs. 5 will be saved, and 
if the owner of the well burns his own bricks, they will cost him 
only Rs. 70 instead of Rs. 187, and if he can supply bullocks, he 
will save Rs. 20 ; so that, under favourable circumstances, he could 
construct his well for Rs. 243. The leather bucket and ropes ought 
not to wear out in sinking one well, but nothing has been 
allowed for the noli, baskets, wear of tools, and miscellaneous 
items. On the whole, a well of 40 cubits ( hath ) can hardly be 
constructed for less than Rs. 3*30 under ordinary circumstances. 
Wells at which Persian- wheels are used are not ordinarily plastered, 
and rope-and-bucket wells are often not protected in this way. The 
above estimate is for a double well. A single well would cost about 
Rs. 100 less. The brick trough into which the bucket is emptied 
is included in the estimate. The inclined planes, on which the 
bullocks go up and down when working a rope-and-bucket well, are 
made by the zammdars gradually, not at once. After rain, the 
lower poition is excavated a little, and the earth thus got is thrown 
on the upper part of the planes. This process is continued after 
every fall of rain, as is seen tit, till the work is completed. Wells 
here are usually sunk at once as the construction of the cylinder 
proceeds. The brick-work is not left to consolidate before sinking, 
as is customary in the south-east of the province. If, when a well is 
worked, there is an influx of sand, an interior wooden cylinder, called 
kotha, is sometimes sunk below the water-level as a preventive. 

The woodwork of a rope-and-bucket well is not extensive. At 
the top of the run two posts {id, (ran) are fixed in the ground so as 
to project over the well. At the proper height a peg ( gmli ) is run 
through each, and in the angles thus formed works the axle {aural) 
of the pulley ( bhauni ) over which the rope {lav) runs. To prevent 
too rapid wear by friction the sides of the hole in the pulley through 
which the axle passes are lined with iron rings, one on each side, 
called aun. The posts are supported by two props ( suldmau ), one 
in each post. These props rest on a beam {jhalhin) placed across 
the well at the side opposite to the run, so that each post and its 
props, with a line joining their lower ends, form a triangle. All 
the woodwork is made by the carpenter as part of the service due to 
his constituents, and so is the ironwork by the smith, but the ma- 
terials are supplied by the owners of the well. The woodwork will 
last about three years, except the posts which soon rot at the 
ends buried in the ground. The cost may be taken as Re. 1-4 
for the posts, Rs. 2 for the pulley complete with axle and iron 
rings, As. 4 for the props, ai.d Rs. 2-8 for the cross-beam. If the 
well is owned by more than one person, each shaicr has his own 
rope and bucket. The former made of false hemp {turn, Crotalaria 
juncea), is worth Rs. 2, and lasts three months. The bucket 
(chursa) is made of buffalo or ox hale, fust* Rs. 0, and lasts six 
months. It is made up by a Chamar who gets 4 lbs. of grain for his 
labour. It is fastened by leather thongs to a wide iron ring which 
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is attached to the rope by an iron cross-pioce. A wooden cross-pioco 
at right angles to the iron one keeps the bucket from tilting over. 
The whole of this iron tackle is called kmuhil, and costs Re. 1-8. 
Thus the total gear of the well comes to Rs. 15-8. At a 
Persian-wheel the total cost is about Rs. 45. More than half this 
falls to the share of the horizontal and vertical cog-wheels (c ha Ida 
and chaJcli). The cost depends on the number of cogs (knbaj, 
which are either 32, 28, or 24, and it is calculated that the ex- 
pense is one rupee per cog. In this District 24 is the usual 
number, so that these two wheels cost Rs. 24, if bjught. If the 
owner of the well supplies the wood, he can get the wheels made 
up for Rs. 7, the wages of two carpenters for fifteen days. But in 
addition, he has to feed the carpenters sumptuously, and this charge 
is estimated at Rs. 5, so that, including Rs. 12 for wood, the cost is 
Rs. 24 as before. But as the timber can be relied on as good, the 
wheels will last a couple of years longer than if bought. The axle 
(takld) of the horizontal wheel works above in a hole cut in a 
piece of wood (angrn) let into a beam (ktiijmi) resting on two brick 
or mud pillars (chaane) about 5 to 6 feet high and 20 feet apart. 
The lower part works on a beam ( abruhan ) resting on the ground at 
right angles to the lcanjan. The axle of the vertical wheel is called 
lata. It rests partly on the ground, and is supported at one end by 
the abrnhav, and at the other by the jhallan , a beam placed across 
the middle of the top of the well. The side of the holo in which 
the vertical wheel revolves, and the side of the well where the 
lath rests, are lined with wood called </«//;. The vertical wheel over 
the well mouth is called hair. It consists of spokes (hhnnj radiating 
from the lath, with other pieces of wood fixed to their extremities 
at right angles and called pl> d rutu. The extremities of the 
spokes are tied tightly together by ropes (!» r< ) made of crushed 
cane fibre. There is usually only one row of spokes. On the 
phalrian rests an endless band ( mahal ), consisting of two cane-fibre 
ropes joined by pieces of wood ( rarrin ,<). There are two of these for 
every pot (find), which is fastened to one of them by string ( harhi ). 
The mahal is kept in position by a rope and stick, called sutlar, 
this passes down one side of the band, through it and then up the 
other side. One end of the stick is fastened to a cross-bar at 
the edge of the well, and the rope is merely to keep its lower end 
in position. The lever, with its seat, which turns the horizontal 
wheel is known as garni hi. When the well is at work, the pots 
are full on one side and empty on the other side of the mahal. If 
the bullocks were suddenly detached from the lever, the weight 
of the water would mako the whole gear revolve backwards at a 
dangerous pace. To prevent this a catch (hitta), consisting of a 
forked stick on a pivot, is fixed at tho side of the hole in which 
the vertical wheel revolves. When the pots come to the top and 
turn over, they empty their water into a trough (parcha), which is 
supported on two pieces of wood ( ghuian ) fixed on the jhallan, and 
at right angles to it. A shorter trough (bari) is connected with the 
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parch a at right angles, and also to a third trough ( nisrir ), which 
carries the water into the irrigating channel. The side of the hair 
away from the well is often covered with matting, to keep the 
wind from blowing the water to one side of the trough as it falls 
from the pots. As a rule, all the parts, except the cog-wheels and 
the lath, are made up at home, and the carpenter gets Re. 1 for 
putting the whole woodwork (halt) togethei*. If bought, the cost 
of the separate parts would be as under : — 



Rs. 

A. 


Rs. 

A. 

T*kla 

... 0 

8 

Raman (200)... 

... 0 

4 

Kanjan and Angra 

... 4 

0 

Sutlar 

... 0 

8 

Lath 

... 5 

0 

Gandhi 

... 0 

6 

Jhailan 

... 5 

0 

Kutta 

... 0 

2 

Abruhan 

... 0 

8 

Parcha 

... 0 

8 

Dab 

... 1 

4 1 

Ghorian 

... 0 

4 

Bhare (12) 

... 1 

4 l 

Bari 

. 0 

4 

Phalrian (12) ... 

... 0 

12 l 

Nisar 

... 0 

8 



i 

Total 

... 21 

0 


I he eartbern pots are supplied by the potter as part of his 
duties. The endless band ( tnahal ) is made up at home. The pillars 
are built by the owner of the well himself. The cog-wheels will last 
about ten years, if bought, and twelve if made of wood supplied by 
the agriculturist. The lath has to be re-placed about every five years, 
ihe other pieces last varying periods depending on circumstances, 
lhe two cog-wheels together are known as bhande. They are 
made of phnlui ( Acacia J\Iodesta). The parcha is often made of 
dhak (Latex frondosa). The rest of the woodwork is generally 
Icikar ( Acacia Arubica ). The number of pots depends on the depth 
of tho well and the strength of the bullocks. The deeper the well 
and the stronger the bullocks, the more pots. If the well is deep 
and the cattle weak, the pots have to be at a greater distance apart 
than where the cattle are strong. 


Section B — Rents, Wages and Prices- 

The following is Mr. Temple’s account of tenancy lights as 
they stood at his Settlement : — ' ° 

“ The statistics will show that the hereditary cultivators form a large 
section of the cultivating community. The revenue svstem of our prede- 
cessors has often rendered it d.fficult to distinguish one class of cultivators 
from the other and the upper class from the proprietor. The Sikh method 
of kankut and batai had a levelling effect, and reduced all parties to the 
same low standard. I have already explained that the tax-gatherers 
always looked to the cult.vator for the payment of the revenue, whenever 
they found him to be a man of substance, and left the proprietor to collect 

t \ n dlS 5 ut r riding hereditary cultivators, the 
occupancy of the cultivator and the payment of the revenue by him direct 
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to the collectors is usually admitted. The only question is whether he 
did, or did not, give anything extra, either in cash or in kind, to the 
proprietor. It was not attempted to fix any term of occupancy which 
should per se entitle a cultivator to rank as hereditary. But it will be 
found that cultivators who have been in possession of the same fields for 
12 years and upwards have, at the present Settlement, generally been 
vested with hereditary rights. 

u When a cultivator is declared to be hereditary, it becomes of course 
nocessary to determine what rent he shall pay in future. For many 
reasons it was deemed advisable to introduce money rents where no definite 
rale should have previously prevailed. With the concurrence of soperior 
authority, it was ruled that tbe hereditary cultivators should pay to the 
proprietor, besides the revenue due from their holdings and the share of 
village expenses accruing thereon, a sum of 18 per cent, on the assessed 
revenue a9 proprietary dues. But in villages where the distinction 
between the two classes of cultivators had been previously understood and 
acted upon, and a scale of rents had been adopted, the existing rent-rates 
were upheld. In special cases mor^ favourable rates have been allowed. 
In some villages, where a few steady tenants are the mainstay of the 
estate, it has suited the proprietors to excuse the hereditary cultivators 
altogether from the payment of rent. In such a case the cultivator would 
discharge the revenue and regular additional items which might accrue 
on his holding, and would have to pay 5 per cent, lambardari allowance 
to the landlord. Be would thus become, in some respects, a subordinate 
proprietor, except that he would not sell or transfer his rights. But 
the landlord’s responsibility would remain. His only right would be the 5 
per cent, and a reversionary interest; in the event of the tenant’s resigning 
the holding, or dying without heir. 

“ The various accessory privileges, which might or might not appertain 
to the hereditary cultivator, have been brought into consideration. As a 
rule, he may not sell, mortgage, or transfer his rights to any person, except 
his nearest of kin, who would, in the course of nature, succeed him. But 
he may underlet to any one be pleases. He may not plant timber nor 
fruit trees, nor groves, nor gardens, nor sink wells, without the consent of 
his landlord. He may cut bedge-row trees to mend his implements, his 
well, or his homestead, without asking any one’s leave. There are, how- 
ever, exceptional cases when be may do nearly all the things above 
enumerated. 

“My account of the Sikh administration will have explained that 
this distinction between hereditary and noil-hereditary cultivators is not 
indigenous in this part of the country. It has been introduced by the 
Settlement. I need not repeat what has been said regarding the former 
position of the cultivator. We have endeavoured to preserve his position, 
and improve it to the same extent as that of all other agriculturists. That 
class of cultivators who have been declared hereditary pay now, as then, 
the revenue due from their holdings. They pay to the proprietor more 
now than formerly. But then they pay much less to the State, and their 
position is much more definite and permanent than heretofore. 

u The rents or proportion of the produce demandable from the non- 
hereditary cultivator have been fixed. Two-fifths (pachdu) and one-third 
( tiharah ) have been frequently fixed in lieu of the half (mundsifa ) . The 
half proportion is still in force in many villages, chiefly with the 
concurrence of both cultivator and proprietor. Land is so valuable that 
cultivators can always be found to take land on the condition of giving up 
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nearly half the produce, and thus this proportion is still regarded by the 
proprietors as the market value of land. For the non-liereditary cultiva- 
tor money-rents have not been fixed.” 

The rents of non-hereditary tenants are fixed by agreement, 
oral if the lease is not for more than a year, and usually written if 
for a longer period ; but long leases are very rare. As a rule, land is 
leased for a year, and the agreement is made in Chrt, or Bth, or 
1 Mr. Sometimes land is taken for a special crop, but this occurs 
only in respect of sugarcane, maize, rJwrri and cotton, all four 
autumn crops. Usually a sum is fixed, and the tenant may grow 
any crop he pleases. Sometimes so much per hiuril is taken, 
generally when the laud is leased out for the growth of specified 
crops, as Rs. 2 for sugarcane and maize, Rc. 1 for cotton, and As. 8 
for chuyrt. Rent is paid each harvest when the first instalment of 
the Government revenue is due, and in the same proportion for 
each harvest as that in which the revenue is paid. Most non- 
hereditary tenants pay rent in kind. The landlord’s share is almost 
always one-half, paid after deduction of the dues of the village 
menials. Straw is divided in the same way as grain, but sometimes 
the tenant keeps all the straw, and sometimes lie gives a smaller 
share of it than of grain to the proprietor of the land. 


heminar ° f Hereditary tenants pay rent mostly in cash. The amount to 
tenants!* ? he paid lias been fixed authoritatively, and is usually the Govern- 
ment revenue with the addition of a seigniorage (mdlU'dna) of so 
much per cent, on the revenue. This percentage varies, fluctuating 
mostly between 19 and 82 per cent., and sometimes including some 
of the extra cesses, but sometimes not. In recording it extra 
cesses and seigniorage proper have been shown separately. Thus, if 
a tenant before paid Rs. 20 per cent, in all, of which Rs. 5 were 
extra cesses, which have now been raised to Rs. 5-8, he has been 
recorded as paying Rs. 5-8 extra cesses and Rs. 14-8 seigniorage. 
The average size of each holding at the Revised Settlement was 4J, 3 
and acres for owners, hereditary tenants and non-hereditary 
tenants, respectively. 

increase of At the Revised Settlement, the total area held by tenants of all 
Tei purter, 7 , 7 . " ;i ' 1,98,977 acres, of which 47,625 acres paid the revenue 

with or without seigniorage or were held rent-free, 53,000 paid other 
cash-rents, and 98,352 acres paid in kind. Mr. Purser observes : — 

“ The first class needs no consideration as the rents were fixed 
arbitiarily. There seems no reason to believe that there has been 
any serious advance in the share of the produce taken where kind 
rents aie paid. The usual share was formerly one-half and is so 
still. The value of the landlord’s share has increased greatly, owing 
to the rise in prices and the frequent change of dry land into wet. 
As regards the remaining 53,000 acres, there can ‘be little doubt 
that rents have increased considerably. It is difficult even to guess 
what^the increase has been. The system of cash-rents for land, as 
distinguished from a cash equivalent for a share of the produce, was 
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almost unknown formerly. In Nawashahr the average competition 
rent now is Rs. 10-14-11 per acre, which is rather more than double 
that recorded in the last Settlement papers. In the other tahsrls, 
either no land was formerly shown as paying competition cash-rents, 
or the area was too small for safe comparison with present figures ; 
but the statistics available corroborate generally the conclusion 
derived from those of Nawashahr. The present average cash-rent 
per acre is Rs. 7-3-11 in Phillaur, Rs. 7-8 in Nakodar, and 
Rs. 7-4-11 in Jullundur. But it should be borne in mind that 
here, as elsewhere, the land paying competition cash-rents is decid- 
edly superior to the average.” In Appendix VII to Mr. Purser’s 
Settlement Report will be found more details concerning the rents 
recorded at measurements. 


CHAP.II.B. 
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The village servants who arc found almost everywhere are village ser- 
the Lohar, Tarkhan and Chamar, or in his place, the Chulrra. Tho 3, sr, 

Lohar, or blacksmith, has to make and keep in repair all agricultural The ’Lohar. 
implements and domestic utensils made of iron. The iron and fuel 
needed are supplied by the person employing him. He gets a share 
of the produce calculated usually on the working plough, rarely on 
conventional ploughs ; but sometimes, especially in Nawashahr, his 
allowance is paid from the total produce. In some instances, he gets 
a gratuity of a rupee or so in cash. As an example of how he is 
paid, one village may be taken in which his dues are : at the spring 
harvest, 10 standard sers of wheat, and unthreshed wheat-straw 
containing eight standard sers ; also two ser* on account of hii/ahi 
(a fee paid at seed-time) ; one-fifth of a ser of gnr (concrete sugar) 
per jori (Appendix A.), and one pot of cane-juice or about la- 
sers per ten /or/ ( ihi<l ). At the autumn harvest, he gets a day’s 
cotton picking at the end of the season, one sir of maize for bii/aM, 
and otherwise as much maize and maize-straw as he gets wheat and 
wheat-straw in the spring. The Tarkhan, or carpenter, is usually The Tarkha11 - 
paid at the same rate as the blacksmith. His business is to make 
and repair agricultural and domestic implements arrd furniture made 
of wood, and to assist in putting up the sugarcane mills. His 
employer supplies the material used. For- the last named task 
the carpenter often gets a rupee or two in cash, and he also receives 
special fees in grain for making a new well-pulley or the upright 
body (manna) of a plough and, in places, for 1 fixing the share in the 
sole, and generally putting the plough in working order when the 
ploughing season begins. This last fee is called dhurdi. Carts and 
tangli, or many-pronged pitch-forks, are paid for specially. In the 
Nakodar Tahsil, the place of the Chamar is generally taken by the au^CLdhn^ 
Chuhra. As artizans they work in leather 1 , but they are also largely 
employed on other duties. They have to receive dead cattle, to go 
on messages and carry bundles to the next village when needed, to 
attend on Government officials who come into the village, and to 
sweep the lanes and remove impurities. They, moreover, assist in 
agricultural operations, in weeding and winnowing. They supply 
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CHAP.II.B. leather thongs and ropes, drills, and well buckets, and shoes, and 
R^t Sj are responsible for keeping them in repair. Tanning is always done 
Wages by Chamars who, with the Chuhras, get the carcases of cattle, 
and Prices, and winnowing trays are made by the Chuhra. It must not 

The C ham ar ^ supposed that all men of this class perform all the duties 
and u ' enumerated above, some perform more of them and some less. Their 
remuneration depends largely on what services they render. Some- 
times they are paid so much grain per plough, sometimes so much 
on the total produce, sometimes a fixed amount of grain, sometimes 
their allowances are undetermined, and are settled by mutual agree- 
ment. The relations between the Chamars and the agriculturists 
are sometimes strained. The latter wish to keep the skins of dead 
cattle for themselves, as being a valuable article of merchandize ; 
while the former decline to provide a well bucket without special 
payment, or for one rupee only, which was formerly the usual 
fee. In many cases Chamars and Chuhras are not retained as 
village servants (sppi), but are employed when needed, and paid by 
the job. In such cases they have, of course, no right to dead cattle 
or anything except the wages agreed on. As a lule Chuhras and 
Chamars are entitled to the skins of animals that die a natural 
death, but not of those killed for food. The skins of the latter are 
retained by their owners. Chuhras take all kinds of dead cattle, 
but Chamars will not take horses, mules or asses. 

The Kumhar. The Kumhar, or potter, is of importance only in villages in 
which the Persian-wheel is used. Here the supply of earthen pots 
for the well is his chief duty ; otherwise he has only to provide 
ordinary household crockery. He is sometimes paid per plough, 
and, in Nakodar, commonly per wheel. His remuneration resembles 
that of the carpenter, except that he gets no bii/ahl. He very often 
gets a rupee on the occasion of a marriage. In the Monograph 
on Pottery and Glass Industries it is stated that a Kumhar who 
supplies “ tinds ” for the well gets 5 maunds grain and a bhari (as 
large a sheaf as a man can carry on his head) a year, and one who 
does not 1^ maunds and a bhari. 

The Jhimvar. The Jhfnwar, or water-carrier, supplies water to each house, 
night and morning, also in the harvest field (for which he is specially 
paid), and at weddings and funerals, when he generally gets 
moderate fees in coin. He is also expected to help in carrying the 
bride’s dnoly. For ordinary rvork he gets grain at each harvest, 
calculated in various ways, and usually is supplied with daily food 
by the villagers, turn and turn about. 

The N»i. The Naf, or barber, is a rather important personage. He 

carries family news of births and deaths, and is often the ambassador 
through whom matrimonial alliances are effected, but he is humble 
enough to cook the food for guests at weddings and funeral feasts, 
to shave his clients and pare their nails. His perquisities in grain 
are rather less than those of the carpenter, but he gets considerable 
sums of money on occasions of marriage or death. 
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Other village servants, who are less usually kept, are the chrrzi 
(tailor), dhobi (washerman), chhhahn, who unites both their functions, 
mirdsi (bard and genealogist), and the Mulla or Brahman, who 
performs spiritual duties ; the Brahman also conducts marriage 
negociations. These need no farther special mention. The duties 
and remuneration of village servants vary so much that, in all cases 
of dispute, the Administration Paper should be consulted ; and 
even it cannot be always unreservedly accepted, as the people 
may agree to continue the former entries to avoid dispute, though 
present practice does not quite agree with them . It is very 
difficult to say what is the share of the grain actually appropriated 
by the village servants. The amount stated in the Assessment 
Reports, and taken from the former Settlement Records, was no 
doubt too high. Perhaps ten per cent, would be a fair estimate. 

At the last Settlement an enquiry was made into the changes 
in prices which had occurred since the Regular Settlement, the 
results of which are given in Appendix XII of the Xawashahr 
Assessment Report. Four statements were drawn up. ' A, showing 
the prices recorded in tbo Punjab Gazette and the Financial 
Commissioner’s Annual Revenue Reports from 1859-00 to 1881-82 ; 
B, compiled from the books of traders in the towns of Jullundur, 
Nur Mahal, Xakodar and Rahon for 36 years, from 1846-47 to 
1881-82 ; C, prepared from tho books of traders in eight villages 
of Jullundur, five of Phillaur, and four each of Xakodar and 
Xawashahr, for the same period. This statement showed the prices 
paid by traders to agriculturists when accounts are made up. The 
remaining statement D was an abstract arranged in various periods 
of the other throe statements. The general result was found to 
be that, for the first decade after the Regular Settlement, prices 
fell off greatly, but after that recovered, and have tended to rise 
higher and higher since. Tho following are the prices of the more 
important staples, expressed in sees per rupee, assumed for the 
produce-estimates at the Regular and Revised Settlements, with the 
difference between them. In the Assessment Reports the percentage 
of difference was wrongly calculated : — 
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CHAP.II.B. The upward movement of prices since the Revised Settlement 
Rents, appears from Table 26 of Part B. It is of course, as Mr. Purser 
andpffces. remarks only as regards his surplus produce that an agriculturist 
benefits by a rise in prices. It is quite intelligible that, if the stock 
PartB 26 °* aR d tools needed by him in his farming rise in price relatively more 
than the produce of his land, he may not derive any benefit from 
higher prices at all. In this District cattle are largely imported, and 
their price is said to have risen three-fold within the last 30 years. 
That it has risen immensely cannot be doubted. Land has shared in 
Price o f the general upward movement of prices. Details of sales and mort- 
la Ta& 7 e 21 of g a S es ^ ave b een given above showing the steady improvement in 
Pan b. the value of land, due to the feeling of security afforded by a strong 
government administering just and equal laws, the opening out of 
new markets, by the extension of railways and the construction of 
the Suez Canal, the limitation of the revenue demand, and the 
competition caused by pressure of population. 

Wages o f The employment of agricultural labourers and their remuneration 
avwe 25 of are discussed in Section A of this Chapter, and the condition of the 
PartB. village menials in pp. 211 and 2l 2 above. Table 25 of Part B 
gives some figures which apply chiefly to the labour market of 
towns. 


Section C-— Forests- 

plantation 3 UF The principal plantation is that at Phillaur, under the Deputy 

Table 27 of Conservator of the Bashahr Forest Division. This consists of 220 
PartB. acres, covered chiefly with shish am and kikar, with a slight mixture 
of phulai, tun and nim. It is situated within the municipal limits of 
Phillaur on the Grand Trunk Road, about a mile north of the 
Railway station. It is reserved under the Forest Act. The planta- 
tion was commenced in the year 1867-68, and was originally in- 
tended, together with numerous other plantations situated along the 
line of Railway, to supply steam fuel to the Railway Company ; but 
before the timber could come to maturity, coal was introduced. The 
plantation was felled for the first time in the years 1882-83, the 
wood being sold to the Railway for the construction of spurs above 
the Phillaur Railway bridge ; and a second felling has been in pro- 
gress since 1900-01, the produce of this felling finding a market in 
the neighbouring towns, Phillaur, Ludhiana and Jullundur, where it 
is used for brick-burning and other commercial undertakings. In a 
part of the plantation coppice reproduction insures the renewal of 
the crop as fellings are made. The remainder is still badly stocked 
with tree growth, repeated attempts to plant or sow it having 
never been attended with more than partial success. The average 
yearly income from the Phillaur plantation from 1892-98 to 1901-02, 
both years inclusive, was Rs. 1,373, the average yearly expenditure 
thereon having been Rs. 393. 
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There is also the Jullundur plantation, of triangular shape, 
situated within the cantonment. It consists of 50 acres. It was 
commenced in 1868-69, and is composed of shtsham. The soil is 
very poor and the produce is inferior. It is reserved under the 
Forest Act, and w r as made over to the Lahore Forest Division in 
1895. 

The Sarangwala Mrs, under the Military Department, which 
adjoin each other in irregular shape, are situated within five miles of 
the Railway station of Phagwara on the road from Phagwara to 
Banga and Xawashahr. The total area of the three is 1,137 acres. 
The growth is entirely dhdk (Butea frondosa). Hies I and II are 
reseived; Mr III is unreserved. The produce was felled over the 
whole area in 1882-83, and reproduction is progressing favourably 
by coppicing. The soil is good. 

In former times every village on a road was made responsible 
for the up-keep and watering of its roadside trees, and to this system 
are due the fine avenues which shelter the principal roads of the 
distiiet. The principle has now been abolished and the care of the 
wayside trees left to the District Board ; about Rs. 260 a month is 
paid for their up-keep including that of the nurseries at Jullundur, 
Kalii Bakra, Jliamsher, Phillaur, Xurmalial, Lesair, Banga and 
Bahrain. 

The Empress Gardens or Company Bagh, Jullundur, is a large 
garden in the Civil Lines kept up at the joint expense of District 
Board and Municipal Funds. There are also belonging to the District 
Board a few trees at Xakodar, a small garden at Phillaur let out on 
lease, and a garden at Xawashahr, attached to the Barahdari. 


Section D — Mines and Minerals* 

The only mineral product found in the soil is lanhrr or con- 
glomerated limestone nodules. There is not a real stone in the 
District that has not lieen imported. Knnkar is met with all over the 
uplands, but less in the west than elsewhere. It is of two kinds, the 
grey and drab. The former has a bluish tinge, and belongs exclu- 
sively to the Jullundur Tahsil, and principally to the central 
region, where are the Sikandarpur and Daulatpur quarries, famous 
in the law courts some years back. The grey hnihrr is the better 
kind. Both are found near the surface in layers of very varying 
thickness ; perhaps nine inches may be considered the maximum 
average. Besides the villages above named, grey kaukar is got in a 
cluster of villages in the north-east of Phillaur, and in a few 
villages, such as Itanbaddi and Mannkrai in the north-east of Jullun- 
dur, while the drab is dug in Nawashahr and Phillaur and Xakodar, 
mostly along the old bank of the Sutlej, but in Xakodar also in manv 
villages in the north-east, and in Jullundur, in the neighbourhood 
of the grey quarries. The demand is large, as there are about 100 
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miles of metalled road in the District. The annual yield is about 
620,000 cubic feet. Earth from the walls of old foits and other 
buildings, or from tbe mounds marking the sites of abandoned 
villages, supplies material for the manufacture of saltpetre. This 
material is known as kallar, and, no doubt, is of much the same 
composition here as elsewhere. Some in Montgomery was found to 
contain 6 per cent, of saline matter, consisting of common salt 
with a less quantity of sulphate of soda and very small quantities of 
lime and magnesian salt. Kollo r is used to a considerable extent as 
a top dressing or applied to the roots of sugarcane in one system 
under which that plant is cultivated. If the constitution of good 
cane land is considered, it is obvious that this is a very suitable 
manme. The tlnh, or old mound at Ati, in Phillaur, enjoys a local 
reputation for the excellence of its kallar. Saltpetre is made at only 
28 places, in 47 pans, paying each Rs. 2 license-fees and pioducing 
altogether about 1,640 maunds in the year. The Jullundur Talisfl 
shows higher figures in all respects than the other three put 
together. 


Section E- — Arts and Manufactures- 

The following notes on the arts and manufactures of the District 
are taken from the District Reports supplied for the preparation 
of the various monographs mentioned in the margin, supplemented 
by information furnished by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
process of manufacture is not, as a rule, described as it is given in 
the printed monographs. 


The wool industry of the District is little developed 
materials are chiefly sheep’s wool ; little goats’ hair 
loehtninu is used. The wool used 


V { 


the District, 
(ib-v///), both 


Blankets, black 
white 

HiSra, black 
, white 


The raw 
goats’ hair and no 
is produced almost entirely in 


Outturn. 

37.35D 
. 3, 1 50 

075 
075 


Export. 

17,520 

1,200 


The only fabrics manufactured are blankets and rug; 
black and white, the outturn and export of which, ai 
estimated m the District Report o: 
1 £34-3 5, is shown in the margin 
The picking, spinning and reeling o: 
the yarn is performed by women o 
the butcher, shepherd and scutcher 
cartes, who eai n b\ this about 2 annas a day* 2den sometime^ 
assist in the reeling* Ihe weaving is done by men of the Julaha casti 
uhofeeeamings ucic estimated at Rs, 30 per annum. The chie 
centre of the manufacture is the village of Bilga in Phillaur Tahsil. 


Cotton w easing is carried on everywhere, and in many villages 
looms are numerous. Coarse cotton-cloth, klunlthir, which supplies 
most of tne dress of the people, and coloured stripes and checks 
[susi) are toe principal textile products. Ralion had once a great 
reputation foi a superior cotton long-cloth, called ghdti , which was 
extensively used by well-to-do persons. The manufacture has now 
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almost ceased. Lungin are still made in considerable quantities, 
mostly at Rahon. (Jnhrnn cloth is made at Yurmalial, but not to 
any great extent. 

Raw silk is imported from China, Bombay, Bokhara, Yarkand 
and Bali Danangarg, and silk cord from Calcutta. The average 
imports for the three years ending 1 898-99 were 225 mannds of thin 
and 2,875 maunds of thick silk. All the thin material and about a 
quarter of the thick is used for local requirements, the remainder of 
the thick silk being exported after it has been dyed to Feroze- 
pore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and other places. The price of the raw 
material imported has during the last 10 years varied in the case of 
thin silk, liiam, from Rs. 11 to Rs. 15 per ser, thick silk khani 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8, and thick silk -pukka from Rs. G to Rs. 13. 

The preparation of silk for the loom is an important industry. 
The coarse silk (Inina) used for embroidery is made up into skeins 
(atti) ; 1,700 persons were returned in the District Report as em- 
ployed at this, the rate of pay being As. 2 per sir. Fine silk (tan i) 
is reeled and twisted as described in Hr. Hailey’s Monograph on 
Silk, page 17. A winder (patphera) gets annas 2 a ser for coaise 
silk and a twister (tanzi or tudi) Re. 1-8 a ser or from 12 to 15 
annas a day. A machine is in use (described in illustration F of 
the Monograph), which works from 20 to 80 wheels at the same 
time, twisting a number of threads at once. 

Dyeing is done by special silk dyers or patrangs of whom the 
District Report on silk returned 25 families. English dyes are 
generally used, and the following colours are in general use : crimson 
( Jcnmchi ), yellow (Jchutta), green (sabz), white (sufed), deep purple 
(uda), buff ( iidswdi ), scarlet ( guldnar ), light blue (asmani), blue 
(ferozi), black (Mla). Peshdwari nda is an improved deep purple 
dye. Yellow is most used for thick silks, and crimson, yellow and 
green for fine. The cost of dyeing thick silk is annas 3 per ser; 
for thin silk annas 4 is charged if the dye is provided by the owner 
and annas 8 if provided by the dyer. The cost of the dye varies from 
annas 4 a ser in the case of white to annas 8 for crimson, green, 
ferozi and buff. A dyer can earn from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 a mo^th. 
After dyeing the thick silk skeins are opened and rewound, thin silk 
being only dried in the sun. Inferior silks sometimes are subjected 
to a process called pandemia. This consists in soaking it in a 
mixture of saltpetre, molasses and starch in order to stiffen it ; silk 
prepared by this process is called lagdar. 

Only the fine thread or tain is used for weaving, and, as has 
been said, of the fine silk imported for the manufacture of tdnx 
three-fourths are exported after dyeing. The process of weaving 
silk is similar to that of cotton. There were, in 1899, 200 looms 
employing 700 persons. The following fabrics are turned out; 
dartjai a self-coloured stuff made of the finer counts of thread 
(annas 7 to Rs. 2 per yai d) ; gulbadan or striped silk (annas 12 
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to Re. 1-8 per yard); garda, a plain or striped silk of finer threads 
than gulbadan (Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 per yard) ; and ka-nawez, a thick 
silk woven from threads formed of an nnusually large number of 
strands (annas 12 to Rs. 2 per yard). The estimated outturn of aU 
fabrics was 408,240 yards in 1898-99, valued at about 2 lakhs, of 
which 10,000 yards were retained for local consumption, and the 
rest exported to Amritsar, Suilkot, Ferozepore, Ludhiana and 
Jammu. No difficulty is found in disposing of the outturn of the 
loom, the demand being greater than the supply. 


The demand for coarse silk for embroidery has much fallen off 
of late years. There are a number of silk braiders ( patali ) who make 
silk nets ( azdrband ), bracelets (ralhri) decorated with balls of floss 
silk, (phnniman, anglum pompom) and other fancy work. 


The imports of brass, copper and zinc are said in the District 
Report to have been, in 1886-87, 762, 860, and 78 maunds, respect- 
ively, while it was estimated that 28 maunds of old vessels were 
broken up to l)e recast. Of this 500 maunds were re-exported to 
Kapurthala, leaving 728 maunds of the raw material valued at 
Rs. 17,244 to be worked up in the District. There are two methods 
of manufacture used in Jullundur, that by hammering and 
moulding or bharrath work (see Monograph). Copper, brass and kansi 
hammered work is made in Jullundur, where there are nine work- 
shops, in one factory in the village of Dugrian in Jullundur Tahsil 
and in two factories in Mahil (tahsil Phillaur.) Moulded work in 
brass and lain si is made in 18 workshops, one in Daruli, tahsil 
Jullundur, six in Brik, tahsil Phillaur, and six in Banga, tahsil 
Nawashahr. The list below shows the value of the output and exports 
■with the places where the various manufactured articles are ex- 
ported for the year 1886-87. Of the articles shown the martabdn, 
ganca, hnkka, gilds and drgehi are produced by moulding, the alloy 
employed being 24 parts brass or copper, 16 parts zinc with one part 
lx>rax. The martabdn is the name given to a small pickle jar generally 
made of earth, and its manufacture of brass at Banga is something 
of a peculiarity. 
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4,819 

1,GI9 

BaUohi 

5,100 

2,175 

Gagar 

1.975 


Patti ...i 

1,000 

900 

Harwa and Gary? 

750 

850 | 

Jhali 

987 
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Martaban 

100 


Hokka . 

4,820 

4,320 

Gilaa 

45 

20 

Kaul 

683 

415 

Deg or Degchi .. 

3,750 
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Total 

26.639 

13,545 


Whither exported 


Phagwara. and Kapurthala. 
Amritsar, Lahore and Gurdaspur. 
Kapurthala. 

Do. 

Amritsar, Lahore and Phagwara. 
Fhagwara and Kapurthala. 

Phagwara. 

Do. 

Phagwara and Kapurthala. 
Gurdaspur. 
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Brass. 

Copper. 

JoHundur 

15,193 

3,750 

Nawashsfhr ... 

3,000 


Phillaur 

4,746 

... 

Total 

22,939 

3,760 


The value of the output in 
1886-87 was distributed between 
the tahsils of the District as shown 
in the margin. 


A considerable quantity of rope is made of the sail (Crotolaria 
Juncea) and mnnj (Saccharum munja) and exported to Lahore, 
Amritsar and Ferozepore. Tapris (small carpets used by Hindu 
shop-keepers) are made to some extent from sa)i fibre. The follow- 
ing list of products with the castes engaged in their manufacture 
is taken from the Monograph on Fibrous Products by the late 
Mr. W. H. Gee, I. C. S. (1889-90). 


Work. 

Caste. 

Centres, etc. 

Sutli of san 

(Hindu) Brahmans, 

Suds. 

Khatris. 

Labanas 

Rajpdra, Tahsil Jullondtir. 

San ropes 

(Muhammadans), 

Taprin of san 

Rajputs. 


Guthlis of aan 

Bains. 


Ban mdnj 

Rajput3 (Muhammadans) ... 

Jullundur town 

Murhas ... 

Rain (Muhammadans) 

Do. 

Mnnj ropes 

T e li 

Bilga. 

Mdnj sirkis 

Gujar. 


Ban of bagar 

Chamars. 


Mats of palm leaves 

Do. 


Fans .. 

Ban of palm leaves 

Jhinwars (Hindus). 


Mats of dhila 

Thadas (mats) ... 

Mats of dib 

Baskets of bamboo 
Changer „ 

Do. 


Chhalni „ 

Chicks ,, 

Chhikkus „ 

Chhabas „ 

Bhanjras (Hindus). 


Jharus (brooms) of bansi 

Sweepers. 


J drees of bagar 

Bore made of Bakal 

Mazabis. 


Ban do. 

Knmhars (Muhammadans). 


Rassas do. 


- 


The profits on articles manufactured of bamboo, and on dib 
and palm matting, were said to be 4 annas in the rupee and on other 
articles 2 annas. 


The gold and silver industiy in the District is flourishing, but 
in no way remarkable. The value of the precious metals imported 
into the District annually was in 1888-89 estimated at 6 lakhs of 
which a quarter is re-exported and the remainder retained for 
consumption in the District. The total value of ornaments manu- 
factured in 1888-89 was Rs. 4,60,017 (gold, 2,07,381, silver, 2,18,636 
and lace, etc., 39,000) of which Rs. 58,890 worth were made of old 
ornaments recast. This supply however is sufficient for the wants 
of the District : there are no exports of manufactured articles, and 
the imports were in 1888-89 valued at Rs. 42,580, of which 1,000 
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were the gold and silver thread called foil dha him imported from 
Benares, and the rest ornaments from Amritsar, Ludhiana and Delhi. 
Workers in gold get from 6 annas to a rupee per tola while the wages ^ 
of workers in silver vary from half an anna to 2 annas per tola. 

The wages in special industries, such as setting jewels, and the 
manufacture of caps and shoes of silver wire, are three rupees a 
tola. The trader’s profit is 4 annas per tola on gold and half an 
anna per tola on silver. When gold or silver is purchased on credit 
the custom of the trade is to charge 7f per cent, interest ; if cash is 
paid a discount of from If to 2 per cent, is allowed. 

Like the neighbouring District of Hoshiarpur, Jullundur has 
some reputation for carpentry, and sends its Avorkmen to Simla 
and other places in the hills. These Districts, Avith Amritsar, supply- 
most of the skilled labour used on railway Avorks, and their Avorkmen 
are to be met with in all the railway workshops from Karachi to Sibi 
and all over northern India. Chairs are made in large quantities 
at Kartarpur for the wholesale trade. The cane-seated arm-chair 
found in public offices, dak bungaloAVS, and some houses, is made 
here in large quantities. Twenty rupees a dozen is about the loAvest 
Avliolesale rate, and for better quantities higher prices are obtained. 
Flutes (altjoza) are also manufactured here. The hukfoih snakes of 
Nakodar have some celebrity. 

Good examples of foimdinjiri work have been produced at 
Jullundur. Boavs and arrows are the original forms; painted 
pen-cases are the first native application ; and for European use, 
book-stands, teapoys and similar articles are thus decorated. The 
painting is done in water-colours protected with sun liras varnish 
Avkich is frequently applied Avith the ball of the hand. Home of 
these are occasionally sent up to Simla, but there can scarcely be 
said to be a trade. 

The ordinary coarse pottery of the District does not deserve 
any special notice. It is for the most part made by the village 
fotmhdr whose remuneration is described above 0 *. The average value 
of the articles produced was estimated in the District Report of 
1899 at Rs 2,81,000. F 

The thin pottery knoAvn as paper {ka</azi) pottery mentioned 
on page 2o2 of Baden PoAvell’s “ Punjab Manufactures ” is made 
in Basti Shaikh. The clay used is the ordinary clay dug from the 
bottom of dried up ponds, but this is prepared Avith much Greater 
care than usual. It is steeped in water for tAVo or three days, 
c i ref idly drained off, and then Avorked up Avith the hands to ensure 
its being absolutely free from pieces of kankar or other hard 
substauces. The vessels are smoothed Avith the chhilui after being 
removed from the wheel, and are coloured Avith a red clay called 
banni before being baked. The price is only a very little higher 


(O Chap. II, B., page 212. 
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than that of ordinary pottery. The pottery is remarkable for CHAP.II.E- 

its thinness: a surahi holding 2 sens of water weighs 8 chittaks A rtiTiind r 

only. Manu- 

factures 

Glazed and coloured tile-work of unusual excellence is turned (Monograph 
out by one man in Jidlundur by name Muhammad Sharif, whose on Pottery 
father Sharaf Din made the tiles shown in the Punjab Exhibition of jgg 9 ) Glas8 ’ 
1864 which are mentioned on page 238 of Baden Powell’s “ Punjab 
Manufactures.” His work is executed to order only. The following 
information as to the method pursued was derived from him for the 
District Report of 1899. The materials used are kdnch and the 
colour required is mixed with it in the proportion of one ser of 
kdnch to five tolas of pigment. Both these materials are obtained 
ready made in the k nars. Desi kdnch is however prepared in the 
following manner : — Sandstone one ser ) and Alkali soda ( sajji ) 
one and-a-quarter sers are well powdered and mixed together. 

The mixture is then put in a pot and heated in a furnace until a 
lump is formed. This lump is again powdered and water is added 
to it to form a thick syrupy substance. This substance is called 
the Desi kdnch. But to make the colour more glutinous and 
lasting the water in which rice has been boiled or the juice of 
quince seeds (Inliiddna) is sometimes used instead of water. The 
colours obtainable in Jullundur are white, blue and green. For 
white, chalk or kharia mitti alone is used. Blue is made by mixing 
together the powders of anjni stone and vermilion ( shingraf ) in 
equal parts. Green is made of oxide of copper. In producing the 
white colour the article to be coloured is first coated with kharia 
mitti and then "with kdnch . For colouring blue a coating prepared 
of ten tolas of the mixture above described and one ser of kdnch 
is applied and for the green colour a coating of the mixture of 
5 tolas of oxide of copper and one ser of kdnch is used. The cost 
price of kdnch and colours is per rupee as follows : kdnch 3 sers, 
kharia mitti 10 sers, shingraf 10 tolas, anjni Stone 4 sers, oxide 
of copper 32 tolas. The articles or vessels coated as above are 
placed in a furnace and heated for about six hours and are 
allowed to remain there for a whole day or till they are cooled and 
then taken out. 

Toys are made of ordinary clay cast in moulds. They Toys, 
are roughly coloured white with a coating of kharia mitti, and 
decorated with lines of red, green, black and yellorv There is 
no manufacture of glass in the District. The places chiefly noted 
for pottery are Basti Shaikh for paper pottery, and for chattis, 
jhdbs, pitjdlas, rakdbis, kmidlis, ch ilia ms, hn/jgas andjiaijjars, and 
Sufi Pind in Jullundur Tahsll for hinds and dyers’ mattis. The total 
outturn was estimated in the District Report at Rs. 2,31,000, 
and the potter’s profit is estimated at two-thirds of the value. The 
exports are quite insignificant, being only Rs. 250 worth of cliillams 
to Amritsar and Lahore. There is a small import of mattis from 
Hoshiarpur and of glazed toys from Delhi and Lahore. 
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The skins usually employed in the manufacture of leather are 
those of sheep, goats, buffaloes and oxen. The skins of asses and 
deer are also used. Those of horses and camels are only used for 
making the leathern vessels (kuppa) in -which ghi is stored, and the 
leathern pans of weigh-scales The skins of oxen are cleansed 
and tanned by Chuhras and Chamars, of sheep and goats by 
Muhammadan Khatiks. The methods employed by these classes 
are described in the Monograph. Raw hides are imported by 
Chamars and Khatiks from Amritsar, Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur and 
Kapurthala, and a nearly equal quantity is exported. The figures 
showing the value of this trade for the year 1891-92, are given in 

the margin. Of the skins 
used for local consumption 
Rs. 1,98,602 worth of raw 
leather was used for tann- 
ing, the rest being used in 
the manufacture of kappas and scale pans. The total value of the 
tanned hides prepared in 1891-92 was estimated at Rs. 3,44,602, 
and estimating the cost of material at Rs. 33,944, the total profit 
during the year was Rs. 1,17,056 or about Rs. 15 per head. 
Rs. 42,401 worth of leather was imported, and Rs. 63,965 exported, 
leaving a value of Rs 3,23,038 of leather consumed in the District. 
The value of the tanned hide of a buffalo varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 7, 
of a cow from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, of a goat from annas 6 to Rs. 2 and 
of a sheep from annas 6 to annas 10. 


Value of raw hides skinned in the District 
Do. do. 

Total 

Do. do. 

Balance for local consumption 


Rs. 

1 , 94,235 

1,49,598 

3 , 43,833 

1 , 44,828 

1 , 99,005 


The Chamar is not only a skinner and tanner but also a shoe- 
maker. If he is a sppi he does not require special payment for his 
shoes in addition to the remuneration which he receives as one of 
the village menials. But his skins when tanned, if not required 
for village purposes, are sold either to Mochis or Khojas— Chamars, 
who are not regarded as regular village menials (sepix), trade in a 
more extensive manner in skins. The Khatiks are independent 
leather-workers and tanners and they always reside in towns. 
From their small number they are an unimportant class. Other 
members of the community who are connected with leather are the 
Mochis, who are the chief manufacturers of leather-made articles, 
and the Khojas who often engage in the wholesale trade in tanned 
hides, and also advance money to Mochis. There is no rise in the 
respectability of the Mochi class ; their circumstances are very 
poor and their social status low. They have no capital of their 
own, and for this reason they are very much in the power of the 
Khojas from whom they receive advances. The women of this caste 
are often employed in doing the embroidery work on the shoes. The 
Khojas are a thriving community, they bring the manufactured goods 
m t e market. There are 11 Khojas who have retail shops selling 
s oes? Those who deal in hides often go far afield to procure 

i es , particularly it is noted that in this District they procure hides 
from Jbang and Chimot and sell them again in Calcutta* 
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Dabgars are a low caste whose work is the manufacture of CHAP.II.g. 

kappas and the pans of weigh scales. ArtsuA 

Manu- 

The village industries in this District are principally confined factures. 
to cloth, sugar and the manufacture of shoes. These are falling y “ hu*' « 
off as foreign sugar and cloth and shoes made in factories are finding mduatmaf 
favour with the people on account of their cheapness as compared 
with the articles made locally. Country cloth, however, is still used 
largely by agriculturists and the lower classes owing to its 
durability, and of late the industry has revived as the material has 
been improved. There is but little tendency to centralize industries. 

This would require a power of organization rarely found amongst 

the people. There is but one factory in this District, namely the Factories. 

Bhagat Mills, which is worked by petroleum. Flour, oil, ice, Pa ^ b B * 1 ' 

and aerated waters are produced and there is also a foundry 

attached. The factory is under the management of a Parsi who 

has from 20 to 30 skilled labourers under him. Since it started ice 

has fallen in price, otherwise prices and wages are unchanged. 


Section P — Commerce and Trade. 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of the Course and 
District which is mainly in agricultural produce. Exports consist “ r J^ e ure of 
mostly of raw produce, chiefly wheat, of molasses, concrete and Exports, 
drained sugar, and country cloth. A rough estimate of the total PurKr > 4 > 52 - 
production, exports, and imports of food-grains was framed for the 
Famine Report of 1879 ; and it was stated (page 151) that while some 
(55,000 maunds of wheat and joicdr were annually exported to Una 
in Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, and Ambala from the Nawashahr Tahsfl, 
there was an annual import of about six and-a-half lakhs of maunds, 
principally of gram, moth and jowar from Ferozepore, but also of 
other grains in smaller quantities from Amritsar and Hoshiarpur. 

Wheat goes chiefly by rail, and is despatched wherever the market 
is favourable, which has taken it latterly to Karachi foi slrpment 
to Europe. Drained sugar, Maud, is mostly sent by rail to the 
Upper Punjab and Sind. Concrete sugar, gar, is largely exported 
to Rajputana and the country to the south of the Sutlej, in carts 
and on pack-animals, besides going to the same markets as Maud. 

Molasses, shira, is in demand in the same tracts as gar, and besides 
finds a ready sale in Sind. Country cotton-cloth goes mostly to 
Sind, Kangra, Ludhiana and Ferozepore. Exports by rail, accord- 
ing to a return for five years, supplied some years ago by the 
North-Western Railway, amounted for the principal stations in the 
Doab, on an average, to 13,000 tons of edible grain and 8,700 tons 
of saccharine produce per annum. It must be kept in mind tha t 
this is not the export of Jullundur only, but of the Doab, including 
Kapurthala, Kangra and Hoshiarpur, and probably to some extent 
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of the country on the left bank of the Sutlej. The exports from 
each station are as follows, in tons : — 


Kartarpur 
J ulluodur City 

„ Cantonment 
Phagwara 
Phillaur 


Grain. 

Sugar 

3,200 

570 

2,010 

3,370 

3,560 

2.290 

950 

2,170 

3,260 

300 


The export of cotton seeds by rail is trifling. 


The principal articles of import are piece-goods from Delhi 
and direct from Bombay or Calcutta ; iron from Ferozepore, Amrit- 
sar and Karachi ; brass and copper vessels from Jagadhri, Amritsar 
and Delhi ; gram and other inferior grains from Ludhiana, Feroze- 
pore and other neighbouring tracts south of the Sutlej ; rice from 
Kangra, and salt from the Khewra mines. 


Jullundur is the most important mart in the District, Kartar- 
pur comes next, its grain market making it an important depot for 
agricultural produce. Nurmahal, Phillaur, Rahon, Banga, Nawashahr, 
and Nakodar are the most important of the minor marts. Phillaur 
is important as a timber mart. Trade other than rail-borne is 
principally carried on in carts ; camels and asses are also employed 
in the carriage of grain. 


Section G— Means of Communications- 

The Beas does not run through the District, but the ferries on 
the Beas which lie in the Amritsar District 
and the territory of the Kapurthala State 
are under the control of the Jullundur 
District authorities. The Sutlej borders the 
District throughout its length, the femes 
are under the Ludhiana and Ferozepore 
Authorities. The mooring places and 
ferries are shown in the margin. The 
Phillaur and Beas Railway Bridges have 
no footways but ferry trains are run. 
The North-Western Railway runs through the District, with 
Railway stations at Kartarpur (11 miles), from the Beas, Jullundur 
city (9 miles), Jullundur Cantonments (3 miles), Chaheru (5 miles) 
Phagwara (5 miles), Guraya (6 miles), and Phillaur (8 miles)! 
Phagwara and Chaheru are in the Kapurthala State. Railways from 
Jullundur to Hoshiarpur and Kapurthala are under consideration, 
lhe roads of the District are above the average; Jullundur beino- 
connected with each Tahsfl Head-quarters, with Kapurthala, and 
with Hoshiarpur by a metalled road. The Grand Trunk Road runs 
through the District besides the Railway. Bullock-carts and ehkas 
can go everywhere; along the metalled roads the Phagwara gwi, a 


Bed ft. 

Sutlej, 

Bagba. 

Sberpur. 

Chakoki. 

Jodewal. 

Wazir Bhnlar. 

Kbanpur. 

Uagrewal. 

Chountha. 

Vairowal. 

Joula Mayra. 

(iovindwal. 

Mathawara. 

Khamba. 

Lussara. 

Johal. 

Kariana. 

Munclah. 

Khira or Mote. 

(^hurka. 

Bhundri. 

Ah U. 

Sidbwan. 

Tehuru. 
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vehicle with springs not unlike a covered wagonnette without seats, CHAP ' II|G ~ 
is much used. The roads used to be much blocked by the open Means of 
water channels which the zammdars use to take well water across Con £?^“ ica ' 
to their fields on the other side of the road. Recently pakka 
underground channels on the syphon system have been constructed Roada Eest . 
throughout the District at the cost of the zammdars. The District is Houses ’ and 
well supplied with mile-stones, and some of the metalled roads have g r a 0 c u a ^g ing 
furlong-stones as well. For wayside arboriculture see page 21 5 alx>ve. 

The following table shows the principal roads of the District, 
together with the halting places and conveniences for travellers : — 

o' I i I I 


£ 

*5 

From 

To 

Dista nee 

Accommodation on 

Nature of road. 

*E 

© 

GC 




arriving. 


A— Along Link op 






Bail. 





1 

Amritsar 

! Kartarpur 

40 

P. W. D. (Prov.) Bun- 

t 



i 


galow. 


2 

Kartarpur 

1 Jullundur 

9 

Government Dak Bungalow 



] 


in cantonments. 

| 

a 

Jullundur 

i Phagwara 

13 

Bungalow belonging to 

'Grand Truck 



1 

1 


Raja of Kapurthala. 

| Road and 

4 

Phagwara 

i Phillaur 

15 

Police and P. VV. D. rest- 

Railway. 




houses and refreshment- 
room. 



5 

Phillaur ... 

Ludhiana 

8 

Ddk Bungalow ... ... 

j 


B.— Socth of Line 






op Rail. 





6 

JnlluDdur 

Nakodar 

16 

Municipal BuDgalow under 

Metalled. 




D. C. 



Nakodar 

Nurmahal 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Nurmahal 

Phillaar 

13 

See (4) above 

Unmetalled ex- 
cept for 3 miles. 

9 

Jullundur 

Nurmahal 

16 

See (7) above 

'l 

10 

Nakodar 

Shahkot 

8 

Police rest-house ... 

1 

11 

Shahkot 

Lohiau 

9 

! District Board Bungalow 

i 

l Unmetalled. 

12 

1 Lokian ... 

Sultdnpur 

4 

... 

13 

Nakodar 

Malsian 

7 


i 

14 

Nakodar ... 

Mahatpur 

5 

... 

J 

15 

Jullundur 

Kapurthala 

12 

... 

Metalled. 


C.— North of Lin* 






of Rail. 


io ! 



16 

Jullundur 

Adampur 


Police Bungalow ... 

Metalled. 

17 

Adampor 

Hoshiarpur 

24 

Ddk Bungalow 

Do. 

18 

Jullundur 

Bhogpur 

17 

District Board Bungalow 


19 

20 

Bhogpur ... 

Adampur 

Tdnda 

Alawalpur 

8 

3 

... 

> Unmetalled. 

21 

Alawalpur 

Kartarpur ... 

9 

See (2) above 

) 

22 

Phagwara 

Banga 

Nawashahr 

13 

D. B. Bungalow ... * 

N 

23 

Banga 

9 j 

Municipal Bungalow under 
D, C. 

>■ Metalled. 

24 

Nawashahr 

Garhshankar ... 

1 

Rest-house 

) 

25 

Nawaahahr 

Rahon 

4 | 

Municipal bungalow 

1 

26 

Rahon 

Liaara 

12 

Bungalow belonging to 





Lala Lashkarimal. 


27 

Liaara 

Phillaur 

8 

See above... 


28 

Nawashahr 

Jadla 

7 

Encamping ground 

Cnraekalled. 

1 

29 

Jadla 

Balachor 


Rest-house 

30 

Banga 

A Pi*a 

. . < 

Plague Bungalow' now in 

1 





disrepair. 


31 

Apra 

Phillaur 

... 

See above 

j 


Places in italics are not in the District, 


Famine. 
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CHAP- II, G Only the Dfik Bungalow at J ullundur Cantonment is fully 
— „ furnished and provided with servants. The Police and District 
Commnmca- Bungalows have furniture, crockery and cooking utensils, but no 
tions. servants. There is only one Zailghar, that at Jullundur. 

Zaiighar. The Post Offices of the District are under the Superintendent 

Tabu! 3?Zd of Post Offices, Ludhiana Division, the Kapurthala post being worked 
32 of Part b. together with that of Jullundur. There are ekl. a services from 
Jullundur to Nakodar, Phagwara, Nawashahr and Kartarpur to 
kapurthala, besides the mail cart sendee from Jullundur Post 
Office to the Railway, all Imperial lines. The remaining Postal 
lines, District or Imperial, are worked by runners. 

Telegraph b, A line of Telegraph runs along the whole length of the Railway 

with a Telegraph Office at each Station. There is a Government 
Telegraph Office in J ullundur and also Combined Post and Telegraph 
Offices in Jullundur City, Banga, Kartarpur, Nawashahr, Nakodar, 
Nurmahal, Phillaur, and Rahon. A line goes from Jullundur to 
Hoshiarpur, from Jullundur to Nakodar, Nurmahal, and from 
Phagwara to Nawashahr and Rahon. 


Section H — Famine. 

Famines and Jullundur lias not sxtffered severely from famine within the 

scarcity. memory of man, and is not likely ever to suffer much. The greater 

Purser, 2, 31 . p ar j. 0 | t\ 10 so ji 0 f the District requires little rain to yield some 
return, and this little is tolerably secure, thanks to the proximity of 
the hills. A partial failure of the rains is prevented from doing 
serious injury by the great extent of irrigation. What really is to 
be dreaded is a fodder famine. As long as there is food for the 
cattle, the grain crops will not fail entirely, and if they do the District 
is rich enough and sufficiently provided with means of communica- 
tion with the outer world to supply its -wants. A total failure of 
the rains means, however, a fodder famine, and the death of most 
of the agricultural cattle ; and it is easy to see that such a calamity 
would be far more lasting in a tract of country where cultivation 
is so high and irrigation is so developed, than in other places where, 
owing to the crops being entirely dependent on rain, agriculture is 
of a simple kind and a single ploughing is enough to secure a 
harvest. Of course there is a considerable portion of the population 
living from hand to mouth on daily wages or small dues received 
at each harvest, the poorer residents in towns and village menials, 
who are seriously affected by a rise in prices to which their scanty 
income has not been adjusted. These suffer much in seasons of 
scarcity, and the mortality among them must be aggravated by 
want. But _ the ordinary agriculturist will usually pull through 
as long as his cattle can be saved. At the same time, Mr. Purser, 
in several cases, found the cause of indebtedness of agriculturists 
to be the purchase of food in bad seasons. 
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Of early famines before the introduction of British rule only 
dim traditions are preserved. In 1759-60 (S. 1816) there was a 
T famine during which grain is said to have sold at 6 stirs the rupee, 
r and many villages were partially abandoned. The great Chdlisa 
famine, so called from having taken place in the Sambat year 1840 
(1783-84), was severely felt. Again many villages were in part 
deserted. People sold their children, and many died of starvation, 
while cattle shared the same fate, for fodder was as lacking as grain, 
which sold at 5 sers the rupee. 

Next, in S. 1869 (1812-13) there was distress, though only for 
six months. This famine is known as the TJnhatara (q. d. 69). 
Grain sold at 8£ to 10 stirs the rupee. The Sambat years. 1890, 
1892, and 1894, (A.D. 1833-34, 1835-36, and 1837-38) were also 
seasons of scarcity and distress which however hardly attained the 
stage of famine. They are called Ndba Xabi and Cha.ura.nwdn. 
The second is called Nabr because it was almost the counterpart 
of the first, Xaba. 

The famine of 1860-61 affected Jullundur very little. The 
total amount of relief given amounted to only Rs. 620. The price 
' . of wheat rose to 10 or 11 stirs the rupee. The revenue was 
collected almost in full. . In 1869-70, the crops on irrigated lands 
were fair, on dry lands half an average crop was reaped. The 
stores of grain became exhausted. It was said the people were 
not in the habit of storing grain. It is also possible that high 
prices may have stimulated exports. There was no serious distress. 
Its. 7,003 were spent in relief. The price of wheat rose to 9 sers 
the rupee. There appears to have been no necessity for any 
suspension of revenue. In 1877, the outturn of the autumn 
harvest was 'one-third less than in the previous year, and by the 
beginning of the cold weather large exports of grain had taken 
place. By the end of February 1878, it had been found necessary 
to start relief works at Jullundur City, mostly for the sake of 
immigrants from the Dasuya Tabsil of Hoshiarpur and people from 
the sandy western portion of Jullundur, comprising Kartarpur and 
^ its neighbourhood. In little more than a month it was found possible 
s to bring relief operations to a close. The spring crop of 1878 was 
rather above the average except for the gram, which was almost a 
total failure. In this scarcity some deaths from famine were 
reported, but most of them, on enquiry, turned out to be only 
indirectly due to want. The amount spent on relief was under 
Rs. 700. The revenue was paid punctually. The price of wheat 
rose to 15 stirs the rupee. In 1883, the rains held off till ear ]y 
in September, only a few slight showers having fallen previou-lv. 
There was much distress among overworked and half-starved 
cattle, and deaths -v^ere not few, but otherwise there was nothin** 
serious to complain of. 

Neither in 1896-97 nor in 1899-1900 was there anything like 
* famine or even scarcity, though the poorer classes felt, the increased 
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CHAP- II, H. price of food, and there was a certain amount of mortality among 
Famine- cattle. 

The District was classed by the Irrigation Commission of 
1903 as secure from famine. The area matured in the famine 
year 1899-1900 amounted to 76 percent, of the normal. 



CHAPTER III.— ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.— General Administration and Administrative 

Divisions. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner under the 
control of the Commissioner of the Jullundur Division whose head- 
quarters are at Jullundur. 

There are 3 or 4 Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
The four Tahisls (Jullundur, Nakodar, Phillaur and Nawashabr) are 
each under a Tahsildar assisted by a Naib-Tahsfldar. 

Zaildars were originally appointed in 1870-71 by Mr. Leslie 
Saunders, when Deputy Commissioner, but before the Revised Settle- 
ment they received no remuneration for their services. The zailddri 
arrangements came under review during the Settlement operations ; 
and considering that, though there was much inequality in the size 
of the different zails, no inconvenience had been experienced, it was 
proposed to leave them practically unchanged. In order to obviate 
the objection that the great difference in the size of the zails would 
cause great inequality in the pay of the zaildars, if, as usual, they 
were remunerated by an alloAvance of one per cent, on the revenue 
of their zails, and also with a view to encourage men willing to exert 
themselves, and give the lazy and indifferent an inducement to be 
up and doing, it was proposed to place all the zaildars in three 
orades with different rates of pay. The Financial Commissioner 
was of opinion that the zails ought to be re-demarcated, as they 
Aver© too unequal, and villages of the same" Patwari s Circle were 
often included in more than one znil ; and that the Zaildars should 
not be graded, as their “ functions cannot be usefully and honour- 
ably discharged unless the zaildar possesses a certain amount of 
independence of Government, palpable to all eyes. He agreed that 
the zaildar might be paid by a consolidated cash allowance, equal 
to one per cent, of the revenue of his znil, and said he would 
propose to Government the grant of chairs to zaildars. The zails were 
accordingly re-arranged, u) and the amended proposals sanctioned. 
Under them there are 19 zaildars in Nawashahr, 19 in Phillaur, 
18 in Nakodar and 20 in Jullundur, an increase of 3, 1, 2, and 2, 
respectively, in the four Tahsils. A zaildars’ book, with coloured 
maps and* full statistical tables of the zails, was prepared and 
made over to the Deput\ Commi&sionei. 

(l) The more important letters concerning the re-arrangement of the zails are : — Settle- 
ment Officer b No. 385, dated 18th December 1*84, and No. 266, dated 6th August 1885; 
Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner's No. 1285, dated 20th Febrnary 1885, and No. 
2865 dated 23rd September 1885,— all to the Commissioner of the Divisiou. 
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The appointment of zaildars, who were at first elected, is now 
governed by the rules under the Land Revenue Act. The following 
is a list of the zails, but the residence of the zailddr within the zail 
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, Chitti ... 

24 20,347 Jits. 


i Taj pur 

23; 15,638; Rijpute. | 


Durulli 

21126,487 Jits. | 


Duriyal ... 

19117,301 Do. 


Jullundur 

3939,460 Do. 


■ Talhan 

2 1 1 18,423 Do. 1 

a 

Kartarpur 

34; 31,407, Do. 1 

r 

Lidhran ... 

20! 19,617,! Do. 

C 

Aiawalpur ... 1 

33 

40,402! Do. } 


Karyina ... ; 

17 

21,081 Do. ! 


Jamsher ... j 

18:19,527i Do. 


Kukarpind 

12 
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Khimra 

18 

14,899 Awans. 


Laroya 

50 

34,819 Jats. 


Bahrain ... 

19 

17,738, Rajputs. 
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29 

18,957 Jats. 
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L.mbarda.s, In each village, and in large villages in each pntti or taraf there 
is a headman or lambarchir. The figures in Table 33 of Part P. 
show the number of headmen in the several Tahsils ; but the real 
number is slightly less than this as here and there the same man 
is headman m more than one village and has been counted more 
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than. once. They receive a pachotra or cess of 5 per cent, on the 
land revenue collected by them, and from many of them it is 
necessary, owing to their indebtedness, to take security for the due 
accounting for revenue collected, and the average amount thus 
annually received by each is, in Jullundur, Rs. 25, Xakodar Rs. 24, 
Phillaur Rs. 80, and in Xawashahr Rs. 27. Many of the lambardars 
are in poor circumstances, and few are any better off than the 
mass of the agricultural population, and it is not clear how this 
can be helped, when there is no law of primogeniture governing 
succession to land. The office is hereditary, and their duties are laid 
down in the rules under the Punjab Land Revenue Act. In a few 
special cases the number of headmen has been reduced, but there 
has been no general reduction of their numbers. There are no 
ala-lambardiirs in the District. 

There are in the District 1,179 village watchmen or chrmkidars. 
They are paid Rs. 8 a month by the villages which also provide them 
with uniform and a spear and sword. 

The following are the officials in charge of other Departments 
of the Public Service : — 

Military . — General Officer Commanding the Lahore District. 

Schools. — Inspector of Schools, Jullundur Circle. 

Post Offices . — Inspector of Post Offices, Ludhiana Division. 

Forests . — Deputy Conservator of Forests, Baslialir Division. 


Section B.— Justice- 

The District of Jullundur forms a Civil and Sessions Division 
under the Divisional and Sessions Judge of Jullundur. The Divi- 
sional Judge of Hosliiarpur is also Additional Divisional Judge for 
the Civil Division. 

Serious crime is not very prevalent. Burglary and criminal 
house-trespass are the characteristic offences of the District, as mio-ht 
be expected where there is much wealth, and, owing to pressure of 
population, a large class living from hand to mouth. There is 
reason to believe that female infanticide is practised in some villages 
(Chapter I, pages 59 and 60). 

The village of Malsiiin and some of the surrounding villa o-es 
are the head-quarters of a caste of Muhammadan Sunars° who * are 
adepts at the manufacture of coins. In their native villages these 
Sunars confine their operations to coining tokens and imitations of 
ancient mintages, but many members of the community are 
employed in the large towns of India in coining King’s rupees 
Informations of convictions of such persons in Calcutta , 0 Lucknow" 
Delhi and elsewhere is constantly reaching the District. The 
profits of illicit remitted home through the post office are believed 
to be considerable. 
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The total number of licenses issued under the Arms Act was 
only 211 in 1903 as against 176 in 1893. In 1903 there were H95 
ordinary licenses, 1 1 for destruction of wild animals only and 4 for 
the manufacture and sale of gunpowder. The numbers of licenses 
is small as compared with the population of the District. 


The District is extremely litigious. The classes of cases for 
which the District is chiefly noted are, (1) suits on unregistered 
written contracts including hnnrUs and balds: and (2) suits for 
possession of mortgaged lands, the average number of suits a year 
being about 6,000 and 575, respectively, or more than double the 
average of the Province. 


Civil Judicial work is under a District Judge Avho is ordinarily 
relieved of all criminal work. There are 6 Munsiffs in the District 
of whom one sits at the head-quarters of each Talisil. The Munsiff 
of the Sadr Tahsil exercises the ordinary powers of a 2nd Class 
Munsiff and has also Small Cause Court powers up to Rs. 100. 
There are two more Munsiffs at Jullundur as Sadr Munsiffs. They 
have 2nd Class powers. Although each Munsiff has, within his 
jurisdiction, the work of the whole District, yet he generally 
confines his work to his own Tahsil according as the work is distri- 


buted. 


Besides these Munsiffs there are 4 Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners, one of whom exercises the powers of a Sub- Judge and the 
others those of 1st Class Munsiffs who, besides their criminal work 
do civil work as well. The number of cases for the Treasuiy Officer 
and the Revenue Assistant is fixed and more than that number is 
not given to them without special reasons. There are two Honorary 
Civil Judges ; one holds his sittings at Mukandpur and the other in 
Jullundur and both exercise the powers of a 2nd Class Munsiff. 


The Taksildars, who are four in number, exercise the powers 
of a 2nd Class Munsiff and a fixed number of land suits are entrusted 
to them. 


In the Jullundur Cantonments there is a Cantonment Magis- 
trate. He has Small Cause Court powers up to Rs. 500 and 
exercises them within Cantonment limits. 


As regards the salient points in the Customary Law of the 
District, Munshi Muhammad Ali, District Judge of Jullundur, 
writes : — 

Customary “ In the revision of Settlement which was completed in 1885, a collec- 

aw - tive Riwdj-i-Am was prepared which is in Vernacular and is in the District 

Record-room, but it was not published. It relates in the form of question 
and answer to the customs of Hindu and Muhammadan Jats and Awans, 
Rajput Musalmdns, and miscellaneous Hindus and Musalmans. Reference 
to it is made on page 42 of Roe and Rattigan’s Tribal Law in the Punjab. 

“ The usual custom of inheritance prevailing in the District seems to 
be according to the Pagwand rule and not Chandaioand, i.e., all the sons, 
whether by one wife or different wives, share equally. Vide Section 7 
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of Rattigan’s Digest of Customary Law and also No. 62 P. R. of 1868 
(Jullundur Bedis) and No. 524 P. R. of 1868 (Ar&ins of Jullundur). 

“Amongst Muhammadan J£ts of Jullundur the widow of a son who 
pre-deceased his father cannot be permitted to succeed to his share, vide 
contra Section 9 of Rattigau’s Digest. 
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“ Amongst Basal Baniae of Jullundur the widow is not entitled to 
succeed to her husband’s share in property jointly acquired by him 
and his brothers, vide No. 103 P. R. of 1891 and also exception No. 1 of 
Section 14 of Rattigan’s Digest. 


T 


* 


> 


“Amongst the Hindu Manjh Rajputs of Jullundur, the collaterals of 
the fourth degree exclude daughters, vide No. 176 P. R. of 1882 and 
also authority 1, amongst Hindus under Section 23 of Rattigau’s Digest. 

“Amongst the Rajput Muhammadans of Jullundur the relations of the 
fifth degree do not exclude the daughter, vide No. 331 F. R. of 1866 and 
also authority amongst Muhammadans under Section 23 of Rattigan’s 
Digest. 

“The Khoja J&ts of Jullundur have fixed the fifth degree as the limit 
of inheritance, vide No. 257 of 1874, but amongst the Jullundur Brahmans 
there is an exception by which daughters exclude their nephews, vide 
No. 38, P. R. of 1870. 

“Although the Ritcdj-i-Am which preVciils amongst the agriculturist 
Sayads of Jullundur is in favour of the daughters, yet it has been held 
that the daughter who has married in a different famdy cannot exclude 
the brother or nephesvs, vide No. 86, F. R. of 1900. Amongst Muhamma- 
daus the daughters have excluded grand-nephews, vide No, 856 of 1869 
and 430 of 1866, even the daughter’s right to live in the paternal house 
for her lifetime has been recognised, while the land passed to the male 
collaterals, vide No, 29, P. R. of 1868. 

“ Amongst the weavers of Jullundur the daughter has excluded 
brothers’ sons in case of ancestral house property, vide No. 69 P R of 
1878. 

“Amongst the Sayads of Jullundur the daughters have excluded male 
collaterals related in the fourth degree, vide No. 172 F. R. of 1889 
and also exception (2) (amongst Muhammadans) under Section 23 of 
Rattigan’s Digest. 

“ By virtue of the right of representation all collateral heirs succeeded 
together, vide No. 75 P. R. of 1873 and Section 25 of Rattigan’s Digest. 

“Amongst the Hindu J&ts of Bilgah, Tahsil Phillaur, the whole-blood 
have excluded the half-blood, ( vide No. 5, F. R. of 1884), but the Riwdj-i- 
Am is against this amongst Birvah Rajputs of Jullundur, (vide No. 110, 
P. R. of 1891) as well as amongst the Hindu Jats of Nawashahr, vide 
No. 68 P. R. of 1893 under Section 26 of Rattigau’s Digest. 

“The Ud&si Fakirs of Jullundur are not presumed to have abandoned 
worldly affairs nor are they excluded from their rights of inheritance, vide 
No. 29 P. R. of 1881 and also exceptions under Section 30 of Rattigan’s 
Digest. 

“A Hindu widow on account of adultery is not deprived of her rights 
to succeed to her husband’s estate, vide No. 92 P. R. of 1892, and No. fool 
of 1885 contra to Section 31 of Rattigan’s Digest. 

“Amongst the Muhammadan Ar£ins of Jullundur a sonless proprietor 
may appoint one of his kinsmen to succeed him as his heir {vide No. 58 
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CHAP. P. R. of 1879), as well as Muhammadan Jats of Nawashahr (No. 80 P. B. 

II4H of 1878) ; Ghorewiha Rajputs of Jullundur and Muhammadan Rajpfits 

Justice. Nawashahr (authorities Nos. 71 of 1880 and 173 P. R. of 1883 quoted 
in Section 33 of Rattigan’s Digest). 

Customary ... . . 

Law. “Amongst Hindu non-agriculturists a daughter's or a sister's son is 

generally recognised as a proper person to he appointed, but the opinion 
of the agriculturists is not favourable unless the agnates consent to it ; 
authorities contained in Section 37 of Rattigan's Digest are No. 162 of 
1883 (Khatris of Nurmalial), No. 128 of 1886) Arains of Phillaur), and 
No. 159 of 1890 (Radhawa Jats of Jullundur). 

“Amongst the Ardins of Jullundur a sonless proprietor can make a 
gift of the whole property in favour of the daughters in preference to 
nephews (Nos. 2 of 1897 and 83 of 1900;. This is also upheld as valid by 
custom amongst the Khatris of Jullundur, vide No. 51 P, R. of 1878. 

“ The Athwal Jats of Pharala, Tahsil Nawashahr, have exceptional 
powers of alienation, vide No. 159 P. R. of 1879, where a proprietor in 
possession has been preferred over a nephew and grandson. There is 
also another ruling, No. 41 P. R of 1900 of the same place, in which an 
alienation by a sonless proprietor in favour of collaterals of the sixth 
degree has been upheld in the presence of collaterals of the 5th and 6fch 
degree, vide exceptions in Section 590 of Rattigan's Digest. 

“ The custom of alienation amongst blacksmiths (Lolrtrs) of Jamsher, 

Tahsil Jullundur, is parallel to that of the agricultural tribes (vide No 
51 P. R. of 1901). Iu a case between A waus of the Jullundur District 
it was held that a gift of ancestral land by a sonless proprietor in favour 
of his own daughter and grandson was valid in tlie presence of paternal 
relations of tlxe third degree (vide No. 14 P. R, of 1903)." 

There are (1904) four barristers and 29 pleaders (11, 1st and 
18, 2nd grade) with 17 muklddrs and 8 revenue agents practising 
in the District. There are also 113 petition-writers of all grades. 

Registration. A list of the registration offices in the District is given as a 
pIrt h B 37 ° f su PPl ement to Table 37 of Part B. There is nothing worth especial 
note in the operations of the Registration Department in this 
District, but a somewhat kindred feature in the administration of 
the District may be mentioned here. This is the licensing of 
deed-writers, who are supplied with Government registers in which ^ 
they record the deeds written by them and which are filed in the 
District office when filled up. This is a purely executive arrange- 
ment, but the registers often afford valuable evidence, especially in 
the case of non-registered documents. 


Section C. — Land Revenue, 

/. — Tillor Communities and Tenures . 


Snb-di vision 
of villages. 
Purser 3 , 51 . 


By far the most common system of tenure in the District is 
that known as the hlundchdru. According to Mr. Purser there 
seems no reason to doubt that almost all villages were originally 
communal, and that the bhaidchdra stage has been reached through 
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the pattiddri. The main divisions of a village are the taraf, patti , 
zail, thole and dheri. The first division is into tnrafs, called in rare 
f cases also pdsd. These are again divided into pattis, which may be 
sub-divided into zails, tholes or dheris. In the Jullundur Tahsil, the 
word thok seems never used, and zail is the share portioned off to a 
lambardar. In some cases the first division is into pattis, but the 
general rule is as above. A further division may be into shares, 
often expressed by so many ploughs (hal) ; and it is necessary to 
bear in mind that these conventional ploughs do not correspond 
necessarily with the working ploughs, and that, in deciding disputes, 
the first question is, what “ plough ” is meant. Great care was 
taken originally in giving each man his share of land, so that all 
might enjoy equal advantages of soil and situation ; the whole area 
being first divided into blocks, and each sharer getting a portion in 
each block. This explains the scant attention paid by the people, 
when distributing the revenue, to what seem to us important 
differences. Difficulties in extending irrigation are, however, 
apt to arise, owing to the fields of a proprietor being dispersed. 
There are shdmxlat lands belonging to divisions of the estate 
and also to the whole estate. These have been sometimes divided 
and sometimes left undivided; but theie is a tendency to divide, 
especially when the land is culturable waste ; the increased 
demand for, and the enhanced value of, land have made the 
co-partners anxious to reclaim the waste ; and for this purpose 
partition is necessary. The communities are sometimes disposed 
to break through the old rule, that common property v r as to be 
held according to ancestral shares, and not according to actual 
possession. Whenever they follow the latter principle, rather than 
the former, doubtless a change has been wrought in their sentiments 
by the exact definition of rights and responsibilities, both corporate 
and individual, which has been universally effected. But frequently 
partition is made solely with reference to ancestral shares. And 
sometimes parlies, whose possession is less than their share, obtain 
on partition not only an amount proportional to the original share, 
but also an additional amount to compensate for the deficit in 
possession, and to make up the full share in both the makbuza (lands 
held by co-partners) and in the shdmildt (common) lands. But 
until a partition is contemplated, no question is raised regarding 
the shares in the common lands. For the rents, profits, or perqui- 
sites from the common lands, according as they happen to be 
cultivated or waste, are collected by the lambardars and credited to 
the village expenses, but are never expended for the purpose of 
defraying the jama, perhaps because they are never sufficiently 
considerable. 

In many villages there are landowners who have no rights 
beyond the area they actually hold. They are not entitled to share 
in the vdlage common land or common income, and have no voice 
in the village council. These are the mdlikdn kabza, who are usually 
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the clesceiKlants of Tillage servants, as carpenters and smiths, or of 
fain re , ‘who originally held the land rent-free from the village, and 
by long possession have giadually acquired proprietary rights. 


The late Mr. (afterwards Sir Bichard) Temple thus discussed 
Proprietary proprietary rights under the Sikhs whose revenue system is described 

right under r r J & J 

the Sikhs. below (pages 249 — 2o4) : — 


“It may be held that the cultivator must get one-half the produce to 
sustain life and carry on the cultivation, and the proprietor’s share must 
be a part of the remaining half. Then, if the State takes all the remain- 
ing half, nothing is left for the proprietor. In this case, if the proprietor 
cultivates, he gets only his share as cultivator, but not his share as 
proprietor. If the cultivator and proprietor are different persons, then the 
latter gets nothing, or next to nothing, inasmuch as the cultivator must 
have one-half, and the Government takes the other half, and under these 
circumstances proprietary right must at best degenerate into a mere right 
of occupancy to 'which nothing of tangible value is attached. Now, if the 
matter be viewed in this light, it may be thought that the Sikhs, practi- 
cally at least, disregarded proprietary right, and that with them owner- 
ship was nothing moie than an empty name and a shadow. I do not deny 
that such was indeed too often the case. Still I maintain that they 
attached to mnlikt or j rof rietoiship the same ideas as we do, and 
theoretically at least recognized its existence. In most cases no party 
other than tlie occupants claimed any pioprietary title, and no question 
was raised. These cultivating cemmunities indeed paid as much as the 
merest tenants-at-will, and if any portion of the estate failed, the kdrdar 
acted very much as if he had Veen proprietor, and undertook the immediate 
management. However, as long as the community paid all their taxes, 
and kept up their estate in a high state of cultivation, lie never in- 
terfered, and left them to their own internal government. Indeed, he 
would assist them in preserving their organization, adjusting their shares, 
and so on. I have known cases where questions of this kind have been 
taken up by k drddrs and ieferred to arbitration. What the constitution 
of these communities was, we shall see presently. But in those estates 
where there was a party in the position of proprietor, he was allowed to 
accompany the tax-gatherers when they went their rounds, and after their 
demands had been satisfied, he might glean a scanty sirina or a certain 
number of strs out of the maund. Perhaps, as a special favour, the 
kdrdar might give him some allowance from the public boards : or perhaps, 
after the collections were over, he would go into the village, vaunt his 
rights to the cultivators, and prevail upon them to give him some fee or 
preaent in recognition thereof. 


Kevenne marked that under the kankiit and batdi system the 

realized from Sikhs always realized their revenue from the cultivator. The proprietor, 
cultivators in. when there was oce, might collect something on his private account, but 
prletors. ^ he was not expected to pay the revenue. The British Government holds 
that the mdlguzdr, the party who pays the revenue, is ipso facto* proprietor. 
The Sikhs treated one party as mctlguzar and another party as proprietor. 
So it was with small pieces of land, held by cultivators in the midst of a 
bhaidchara estate. I he cultivator made good the Government claim on 
his glebe, precisely in the same manner as the members of the co-parcenary 
upon their holdings. He made some trifling payment to his landlord, or 
if, as was often the case, the landlord happened to be the muqaddam he 
g*ve something in acknowledgment of muqaddami right. 
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“ Enough has been said to show that a non-resident malik was almost 
a nonentity, an absentee without influence, without responsibility, without 
the power to interfere in the management of an estate which indeed he 
could scarcely call his own. His perquisites were certainly precarious, 
and probably very inconsiderable. In fact the cultivators could not afford 
to pay him much when they had to contribute all they could spare to the 
State. And under a system by which all rent was swallowed up in 
revenue, the proprietors held themselves aloof, and were glad to vegetate 
in an obscurity where they at least enjoyed peace and immunity. Who 
would come forward to take engagements for the revenue whereby he 
could gain no profit but might incur much loss? And the cultivator, while 
he held the position, also bore all the burdens and calamities of a mdlguzar. 
He it was who withstood the incessant drain of presents, cesses, and extra 
collections, who bribed the kanyas and chaudhris and who fed the hungry 
retainers of the rapacious kardars . 

“ But in estates where the Government demand was more moderate, 
the proprietors, being generally chaudhris , were able to assert their rights, 
and, moreover, the rights were worth asserting. If the collections were in 
kind, the Government would still realize direct from the cultivator; but 
the proprietor would take some interest in the collections, would hold 
himself responsible that nothing went wrong, would bring the waste into 
cultivation, would fill up vacancies, replace absconded cultivators, &c. 
Then perhaps a money commutation would be effected, and in such a case 
the proprietor would himself engage for the payment of the revenue. 
Still if he chose he might allow the cultivators to engage, and content 
himself with the receipt of his mdlikana dues. And his title would be in 
no wise alienated or even weakened thereby, nor do I believe that in such 
a case he would have been at all held responsible for any balance or 
default that might occur. And the sale law being unknown, there would 
be no danger of the defaulting lands becoming the property of a stranger. 
In these kind of cases, however, the proprietor was exposed to one kind of 
risk. If the proprietor, having accepted one jama , was outbid by some 
one else who offered more, he would either have to take up the highest 
bid or else resign in favour of the stranger. ' And then it would be very 
uncertain whether he would ever afterwards regain his hold upon the 
estate. But such instances would be very rare, for the jamds fixed were 
too high to hold out any bait to speculators, and if the Government found 
any difficulty in raising the jama to the desired standard, it would at 
once revert to kankitt and hatai. 

“ The practice of Misr Rup LAI exactly illustrates the svstem which 
recognized two parties in an estate, namely, the mdlguzar in possession 
and the proprietor. Some of his pattas or patents are extant, in which it 
is declared that the engagements have been taken from certain parties, 
cultivators, while an additional amount is to be levied as payable to certain 
other parties, proprietors. I have already said that the Misr was a bright 
exception, both as regards his predecessors and his successors. He fixed 
moderate jamds and abridged the malbas . However, the proprietors, 
broken by long misfortune, were often content to receive their malikdna 
and forego the privilege of engaging. But sometimes this privilege would 
be contended for by the cultivators and the proprietors. The Misr perhaps 
thought that the cultivators were the fittest persons to engage, and closed 
with them. Then the proprietors would appeal to Lahore, and after an 
interval a warrant would come from the Maharaja setting forth that 
whereas certain parties, cultivators, had been admitted to engage to the 
exclusion of certain other parties, who were proprietors, and claimed their 
right to engage thereof, the engagements concluded with the forme* were 
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IH^C* cance U ec P and new engagements entered into with the latter. 

— 1_ Now I do not suppose that Ran jit Singh made much local inquiry in such 
Land cases, and his order may not be worth much as proof that a particular 
Revenue person was malik of a particular estate ; but it places beyond doubt the 
In profitable that he entertained definite ideas regarding proprietary right. In 
estates, the Sikhs* time the Maharaja was not troubled with appeals of -this kind, 
however, the for then the Government demand did not leave any surplus which the 
£wert Tu wopvietor could claim. And from the tone and tenor of these and other 
claim. public documents, it is clear that the Sikh rulers did not look upon private 

property as a creation of their own, but as a matter of original abstract 
right, which was coeval with Government and society, had been recognised 
by all dynasties, and which was not liable to abolition or removal by poll* 
tical changes. Authenticated deeds of sale and other transfers were 
regarded not as obsolete nullities applicable to a system that passed away 
with the Government from which it sprung, but as instruments of immuta- 
ble validity. It would naturally follow that while the Sikh Government 
recognized the existence of proprietors, and their right to engage in pre- 
fei ence to otheis, it did not consider itself entitled to alienate by grant 
anything more than its own rights in contradistinction to proprietary 
right. 

Popular “ It remains to consider what was under the Sikhs the popular notion 

conception of of proprietary right, and in what way they recognised it amongst them- 
right? 6 ^ se ^ ves ’ independent of any public sanction it might receive. The Jcanbatai 
system was of course unfavourable to the development or organization of 
co-parcenaries. Little or nothing was left to their discretion in the distri- 
bution of the revenue, and thus one main purpose of Municipal govern- 
ment was done away with. But still the huge malba had to be portioned 
out, and hence the various methods of allotment by clheris, hals, &c., as 
efore enumerated, were brought into play. In fine bhaidchdra estates, 
where, from the influence of chcuidhris , or from any other cause, a moderate 
money revenue had been fixed, the regular machinery of distributing the 
nscal burden, of dividing the common profits and stock, the community of 
interest aud responsibility, the links which unite the several parts together 
have been just as discernible as in the bhaidchdra estates of Hindustan.” 


Tenacious The shares were ancestral. Circumstances might have change* 
ancestral t0 the relative proportion of the actual shares as it had original! 1 
.hares. stood. But the ancient partnership was preserved in the remem 
brance of the brotherhood. Its restoration was often deeme< 
a matter of family concern and honour, a recurrence to i 
was deemed natural, and proper, if circumstances should permit Q 
opportunity offer. The fluctuations of individual fortune migh 
olten render it convenient that some should take more and other 
less land than their original shares ; but such interchanges wen 
always open to re-adjustment, which was in most cases amicabl 1 
effected. Otherwise the leading members of the brotherhood woulc 
interfere, and if necessary, invoke the Hrddr’s aid. Stress o 
eason and of taxation would often drive shareholders from thei 
homesteads and the patrimony thus deserted fell into the hand o 
kwr But it was held merely in trust, and must b 

estored intact to the refugee whenever he might return. This ml. 

II P ! A d , eply r T °1 ted m t , heir mmds ; Mr - Temple says “ Even ii 
these times I have rarely known it transgressed, and I have oftei 

been surprised at its faithful observance in spite of strong tempta 
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tions to break it.” Amidst all the alterations of cultivation and 
dispossession, the shares in the common lands and in the common 
liabilities remained unchanged. The revenue responsibility indeed 
must coincide "with actual possession, and this is merely a corollary 
of the Tcanhatdi system. But joint profit and loss was shared in Terence 118 To 
another way. The owner of one-third share might only cultivate ancestral 
one-fourth and pay revenue accordingly, but he would get one-third ,hares - 
of the common stock, and bear one-third of the village expenses. 

Partition of common lands was rare, but when it was effected, 
the above principle was followed. 

When the proprietors were not in direct possession of the Bight of 
land, one partner might transfer his share to an alien. But such cToTe ly* 
transfers would rarely have much effect, and would often be watched, 
fraudulently made in favour of persons supposed to be capable of 
ejecting the cultivators. Strangers were jealously excluded from 
cultivating communities, and the right of pre-emption was closely 
watched. Transfers among the members of the community by gift, 
bequest, mortgage or sale were not infrequent. Estates might be 
jointly held by several castes who, while they might be apt to 
quarrel among themselves about their respective division, yet would 
not betray the general interest of the whole community. In Musalman 
communities the formularies of the Sham, were observed. In Hindu 
fraternities the forms and deeds were rude. But on no account 
was a member permitted to transfer his property to the residents of 
another village, even though he might belong to the same caste. Mr. 

Temple said : — 

“ Fathers contracted alliances for their daughters in other villages 
but the father could not reside with, or scarcely pay a visit to, his son-in- 
law. But the latter might come and live with the former, and become an 
adopted son. He might succeed to the property in default of male issue, 
even in preference to blood relations, provided he took up his residence in 
the village. But unless he fulfilled this condition, he was not permitted 
to inherit. This fact shows how great an aversion they had to even a 
kinsman becoming a shareholder, unless he resided in the village. In 
other respects, the common rules of inheritance were thoroughly under- 
stood and frequently appealed to. Jealous of the integrity of their 
brotherhood, the proprietors always resisted the encroachment of neigh- 
bours; and border affrays were not uncommon. But it should be noted 
that in estates held by a body of cultivators and owned by an absentee 
proprietor, the former were by no means so solicitous to preserve their 
boundary, and in the event of a fight, they mode the proprietor come 
forward. 

“Lastly, the distinction between cultivator and proprietor was keenly ty t . .. 

appreciated. The right of occupancy, apart from proprietary right, was betweencniti 1 - 
nnknown. The Government may have partially recognized it, but the vator and 
people did not ; however loDg a patch of land may have been occupied, the P 1,0 ^ 6101, 
proprietor would at hri pleasure resume it without ceremony, and* the 
cultivator would resign it without demur. 

“ Such then, briefly, were the rustic communities of this Do£b. Thev 
throve under a heavy yoke, and exhibited exemplary firmness, vigour and ?'V nm;ngnp 
industry. Individual members had the welfare of the brotherhood at, ' the CMe * 
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heart ; they looked upon the right, handed down to them, as sacred, and 
their dealings among themselves were characterised by a very fair 
degree of generosity and justice. I have thus endeavoured to prove and 
illustrate the recognition of proprietary right bv the Sikh Government 
and its preservation by the people, also the conditions on which it was 
held and the degree in which it was respected. It has been shown 
perhaps that in this Doab the former rule was not an nn mixed evil, and 
that the position of the agriculturist was not wholly pitiable. The Sikhs 
indeed taxed oppressively and vexatiously. But their tyranny was strictly 
utilitarian. They only wanted to extract much revenue. That being done, 
they generally abstained from wanton cruelty, and were prepared not only 
to sanction subordinate rights, but also to preserve them. The village 
communities had suffered only from poverty, and indeed they might have 
had worse misfortunes than this. They might have been less heavily taxed, 
but at the same time they might have been disunited among themselves 
and lost their ancestral rights. The latter case would have been harder 
far than the former. As things stood, there had been no convulsions 
and re-actions in society, no confusion of rights and property, no breaking- 
up of families. Some races indeed had passed away or been supplanted 
by others, but the transition had been gradual. The springs of society 
had been overstrained perhaps, but they only required removal of the 
pressure ; no delicate re-adjustment was needed. When, therefore, the 
position of this agricultural community and its members came to be defined 
and recorded at the Settlement, there was not much injustice to be 
amended, nor were there many complex questions to be unravelled. No 
entanglement having occurred, there was no need of extrication.” 


Taiukddri The suits relative to taluhMri tenures comprise the most 

tenures. important, perhaps, of all the cases decided at the Settlement of 
1852. The plaintiffs were parties who had done nothing, except 
boast of empty titles, and lament over lost rights ; and received 
nothing except mdlikdna dues. The defendants were parties who 
had tilled the ground, managed the estate, and paid the revenue for 
many years. The relative position, under Sikh rule, of tenant com- 
munities and absentee proprietors has been described in the preceding 
pages. High-born tribes, fitted for chivalry and war, rather than 
peace and agriculture, had been supplanted by humbler races of 
equal spirit and far greater industry. The Eajput and Musalman 
of pure descent, such as Sayads and others, who in earlier times 
held the greater part of this Doab, had gradually suffered bodies of 
sturdy cultivators to become, as it were, rooted in the soil. When 
difficulties and misfortunes threatened, the cultivators would be 
forced to discharge the fiscal liabilities of the estate, and then they 
would merely have to pay some small sum to the proprietor as 
tributary recognition of manorial right. It so happened that the 
rule immediately preceding ours pressed severely on the landlords, 
who in part evaded their burdens, by saddling them on the 
cultivators ; consequently the landlords lost ground in the same 
proportion as the cultivators gained it. Still the old proprietors 
were looked upon as lords of the land. Then came the cession. 
The experience of the last administration had probably impressed 
the public mind with the idea that a change in Government would be 
followed by enhancement of taxation. Pursuing their old policy. 
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# the Rajput landlords held back and ■ allowed the Jat and Arain CHAP, 

cultivators to execute engagements for the revenue. If the new *_1 . ' 

Government, thought they, taxes heavily, then the cultivators must I*and 
bear the burden ; if it taxes lightly, then we can come forward and evenue ' 
claim our rights at the Regular Settlement. But the Arains and Taiukddri 

Jats, when they found the new taxation to be unprecedentedly 8nure8, 
moderate, refused, at the revision of settlement, to acknowledge 
any right but their own. The dilemma Avas perplexing. On the 
one hand the plaintiff could show that he had original right, from 
which he had never been entirely dispossessed, because he had 
retained a certain hold on the estate by realizing mdlikdna dues. 

On the other hand, the defendant had managed the estate and paid 
the revenue ; and our institutions tend to establish that Avhoever 
may be mdlguzdr is, ipso fcido, proprietor. If original right was on 
the one side, policy was entirely on the other side. There Avas much 
doubt whether the plaintiff, if declared proprietor, could either 
manage the estate or pay the revenue ; whereas the defendants 
were unquestionably capable of doing both At length a middle 
course Avas fixed upon, AA r hereby each party might be in the precise 
position occupied by him or them (virtually, though not perhaps 
avowedly or ostensibly) for many years prior to the cession. The 
cultivating community AVcre declared proprietors, Avith all rights 
and privileges appertaining to proprietorship The original pro- 
prietor was entitled to receive a certain alloAvance payable by the 
new proprietors, and Avas to be styled tabihldr. The amount of 
this talukdari allowance aauis fixed Avith reference to the past 
mdlikdna collections. This plan was a most felicitous device. It 
reconciled the considerations of light and policy ; it adapted our 
institutions to the state of things Avhich Ave found in existence ; it 
satisfied the interests of both the contending parties and of the 
State. At the Revised Settlement, in talukdari villages, the settle- 
ment was made, as before, Avith the sub-proprietors, and the 
superior proprietors merely get certain dues from them. These dues 
vary, being sometimes a percentage on the revenue, sometimes 
a small lump-sum ; in some cases a ceitain share of the produce, 
and again a fixed amount of grain. The principal talakddrs, in the 
restricted sense of the Avoid used here, are the Raj puts of Ration, 

Taiwan and iSakodar, and the Pathans of Dhogrf. 

There is also a class of minor tab'kddri cases, AA r hich are not 
very numerous or important. It has been found that payments 
are sometimes made to a second party by individual proprietors. 

The origin of the tenure has not been clearly ascertained ; but it is 
quite as ancient as the proprietor’s title, and does not resemble 
the payment of a debt or any transaction of that kind. 

It is evident that the talakddrs tenure above described differs 
perhaps in kind, certainly in degree, from the talukdari tenures in 
the United Provinces. Great talakddrs certainly did not exist under 
Sikh rule, but in this district at least they existed under the Mughal 
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Empire. However, there is only one family in this District (namely, 
the Pathans of Dhogrf) who continuously have held the rank of • 
feudal talnlcJdrs. The tnb>hlirx of Hindustan are men who, 
either as servants of the native Government, or as farmers of the 
revenue, or as feudal jmjirtJdr *, have succeeded in depressing the 
village communities. Nothing of the kind occurred here. The 
tnhihldr ? are men who have yielded to the communities, and not 
men who have forced the communities to yield. There are in the 
whole District 41 tulnhldri * and 16 minor tnhihteri in all 57. 


Mr. Temple thus described the customs regarding sales and 
moitgages which prevailed during the earlier years of our rule : — 

“The rule of pre-emption of course prevented sales being effected 
in village brotherhoods with purchasers not of the village. Among the 
members of a community, sales were occasional, but not frequent. In the 
neighbourhood of cities and large kashas, where many detached holdings 
might be in the possession of parties not bound together by ties of mutual 
interest, sales were not uncommon, and indeed the necessity for them was 
more likely to occur, for here the parties had to struggle aloDe with diffi- 
culties, being unable to obtain aid or support from a community of 
relatives. 


“ * Ca le s of real property were common amongst higher classes. They 
would sell both to members of their own and of other castes. But then it 
often happened that these parties were hardly in a position to effect a 
bona fide sale. As I have already explained, they would rarely be in 
possession of the cultivated land, and sometimes in the receipt of little 
more than a nominal income. If so, it might be a matter of doubt whe- 
ler the sale was made m good faith, and how far the purchaser was 
likely to have enforced his right. It is known that these deeds, of late, 
often remained a dead letter. The purchasers, hopeless of obtaining 
possession, would restore them to the seller, who would, years afterwards, 
tender them before our Courts as evidence of the position they had once 
e c * . . e ”> too, proprietors of this kind feeling themselves unable to 
cope with the village community, would sell or, otherwise, transfer to 
some creature of their own, who would, by fraud or violence, obtain a 
oo ing in e village. I have known villages where aggressions made 
by such transferees and purchasers have been forcibly resisted. 

.,'^ e ^® c king up of real property for the liquidation of debts or 
securi y or oans w t i«, believe, almost unknown. Bankers and money- 
1 ende rs looked to the assets of the land, and not to the land itself. This 
has been borne in mind when Kliatri bankers have produced old deeds 
of sale alleged to have been executed by large village communities. Such 
transactions are. at the best, improbable and suspicious. Mortgages were 
common among the co-parcenaries. They were closely akin to those 
transactions, previously adverted to, by which the brotherhood undertook 

S r “ h ° f belon ? ln g t0 absentee co-partners, and the 

restoration ot them on the proprietor’s return. They were regulated by 

b "“ I ' ,8 ‘ 'T a { tlonS - T , hei , r °”S ,n was “ fiscal difficulties. No specific term 
irno-lit ' 1 1 1 urln g 10 e mortgage most run on and after which it 
if tW C T V ?, ml abs ' lut« transfer. The invariable condition 

roncr tv Jl’f 6 r r f bfittcipal and interest should be liquidated, the 
oencraiion g a 6 ^ have known lands mortgaged in one 

: ” ]• i ! eemei m he next. This rule was either expressed or 
implied m mortgages made by all classes. And the remarks just made 
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regarding sales effected by the higher classes are also applicable to the 
. mortgages made by them. The alleged mortgagee, when unwilling to 
resign the land, always quoted the rule of long possession. But it was 
clear that as far as the past custom of the country might have weight, the 
rule ought to be broken through in these cases.” 

Tlie common income of villages is made up of many items, 
of which the malha is probably the only one found in all. This 
is a cash contribution collected by the lambardar from the revenue 
payers with the first instalment at each harvest. The total amount 
to be collected is distributed over the holdings in the same way as 
the revenue. In each village a maximum percentage on the Govern- 
ment demand is fixed for this charge. The administration of the 
malha varies. In some cases the lambai'dars collect the maximum 
allowed, defray all expenses, and keep any balance there may be, 
or pay any excess charges themselves. In other cases, the manage- 
ment is entrusted to a shopkeeper. As a rale, the lambardars 
furnish no account of income and expenditure to their fellow 
villagers, and are not forced to do so ; in consequence, there is occa- 
sionally much dissatisfaction, and complaints are made that the 
lambardars refuse to supply the wants of holy men, ivho have to 
be entertained by some private individual, as otherwise they would 
curse the village. The malha is spent principally on supplying the 
Patwari with stationery, or rather paying him what he likes to 
charge for stationery, a charge no longer legitimate, paying fines 
imposed on the whole village, defraying cost of revenue warrants 
(dastak), contributing to the funds of the Punjab University, 
subsidizing the dispensaries, supporting the Dakhni Leper Asylum, 
providing the chaufridar’s uniform and arms, giving alms to fakirs, 
and paying the costs incurred by lambardars when attending 
Government offices. The other sources of common income are 
principally grazing and fishing dues ; the rents of common land ; 
sale-proceeds of natural productions of such land, as jdla, wood, lotus 
plants, water nuts, grass, reeds and brick-clay ; taxes on brick-kilns 
and on marriages ( chhatti ). These funds are administered by the 
lambardars, often assisted by some of the other principal men of the 
village ; accounts are rendered every harvest, and any surplus 
income is distributed among the proprietors. It is not the custom 
to apply any portion of it to reducing the revenue demand of the 
village. The income from chhatti is commonly employed in pro- 
viding the large pans and griddles needed for the preparation of 
marriage-feasts. 

II. — Collection of revenue under native rule. 

The indigenous system of land-revenue payment consisted in 
giving a share of the produce to the State officials. In theory 
cash collections were well known, but they were veiy little practised. 
Akbar introduced a general cash settlement of the revenue, but his 
system is said to have been merely an improvement of that of Slier 
Shah (1540-45), whose reforms are again said to have been only 
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a revival of schemes of Ala-ud-dm (1295-1315 or 1316). Akbar’s 
revenue system was the work of Raja Todar Mai, a Khatri of 
Lahore, ■who was made Yalcil, or Prime Minister, in 1582. His 
assessment superseded that of his former superior, Muzaffar Khan. 
For the effectual introduction of the system three separate objects 
had to be accomplished : (1) by a correct measurement to ascertain 
the assessable area ; (2) to find out the produce of the land and 
the share payable to Government, and (3) to fix a money payment 
for such share. The unit of area was the Ingah of five-eighths of 
an acre. The money-unit was the dam, of which 40 went to a rupee. 
In the measurement land was classed as cultivated, land which 
required fallows, land which had not been cultivated -within three 
or four years, and land which had not been cultivated within five 
years.' 1 ’ Cultivated land was divided into three classes. The produce 
of each class was ascertained, but it does not appear Iioav this was 
done. An average of the three was taken, and one-third of this 
was assumed as the Government share. Price-lists for nineteen 
years preceding the survey Avere obtained from a number of places. 
r lhe value of the Government share at the rate of each yeai' was 
calculated, and the average of the whole nineteen was assumed as 
the Government demand. The settlement was originally made 
annually, but afterwards for a term of 10 years, on an average of 
the payments of the preceding ten. Land requiring fallows paid 
only when cultivated, and the other two classes were assessed on 
favourable terms when first brought under assessment. A large 
number of various taxes were abolished when the Settlement was 
made, (though some, as the dahsrn, or royalty of 10 sirs of grain 
on each cultivated hnjnh, were retained), and the officials were 
directed to be paid from imperial funds. The people, however, 
had the right to pay in kind if they liked ; and it seems incredible 
that they should have paid to any large extent in cash. 

In the Afn-i-Akbari, composed by Shekh Abbul Fazl, the 
division of the empire into provinces (Subas), divisions (Sirltdrs) 
and Mahals (corresponding to the modern varganas), is given as it 
stood about 1590 A. I). Owing to the disturbed state of the country 
during the second half of the last century, accompanied by the Sikh 
feudal system and followed, when some sort of order was restored, 
by the division of the country in taluhds , the pargana system has 
become quite obsolete, and consequently ,.o help is to be got from 
the present state of things in any attempt made to show the original 
organization. It is quite impossible to fix the limits of the different 
mahals ; their names can be only guessed at in many cases, and in 
some are quite unrecognizable. It is likely enough that the names 
were not written very accurately at first, and in course of time 


fir.l IwJm n p ,ne8 ° f the fo " r c,aS3e8 seem t0 be Volaj, 2 n^J^chJdhar and ban jar. With the 
and Rorflii 1 urser was not acquainted. Potaj is not in the Glossary of Vernacular, Judicial 

C; 6 Government of India in 1874. It is, perhaps, connected 

fi6ld y ,“ aris no doubt the modern chauchar. Prauti should 
probably be phtrdutf, from phirdund, to cause to turn or rotate. 
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each transcriber has added his own mistakes, for which the Persian CHAP, 
character has afforded unlimited facilities. The Sirkdrs were divided — — 

into Dasturs (or Districts) and there are separate Sirkdrs and f^mcaa. 
Dastur statement in the Afn-i-Akbari ; but unfortunately they do 
not agree even in the number of malidls, let alone in their names, 
and thus confusion becomes worse confounded. The Sirkar of Duaba the Aln-i- 
Blst Jalandhar is said tohave contained 70 malidls, and seems to Akbari - 
have comprised the whole of the Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, 
part of Kangra, with Suket and Mandi and other hill tracts. It be- 
longed to the Suba of Lahore. The malidls which can be recognised 
with certainty as belonging to the present Jullundur District and 
the Kapurthala State are the following. Their statistics are also 
given as recorded by Abbul Fazl, and their position will be seen from 
map No. 3 appended to the Settlement Report : see also Punjab 
Notes & Queries III, §§ 804 and 878 for notes by Mr. D.G. Barkley. 
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At 40 da ms to the in pee, this gives a land revenue of 
Rs. 12,89,666, or about three-quarters of the present demand of the 
Jullundur District alone, or about two-thirds if present extra cesses 
are added. If the Ugah is taken as five-eighths of an acre then 1-6 
big alls are one acre, and the area of the Id malidls would be about 
1,020,000 acres. The area of the Jullundur District with Kapur- 
thala and Phagwara is nearly 28,000 acres larger. But it is 
exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the malidls. The names have 
been so disfigured in transcription that many are almost beyond 
identification. Others have become obsolete. The areas are some- 
times wrong, and it is not possible to say what areas were left 
unmeasured. It is clear the hills were not measured, and even in 
the plains large tracts must have been similarly neglected. The 
Afn-i-Akbari distinctly implies that the total areas are not given, 
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as it speaks of the “ land measured” (Zamm-i-paimuda.) This 
introduces a fresh element of doubt. Again, we do not know 
where the Sutlej ran in Akbar’s time. We know from an entry 
under Suba Lahore that Machhlwara and Ludhiana were on its 
bank, and that Tihara also would seem to be shown by the entry 
under Sirkar Sirhind, that it had a fort on the Sutlej. But it does 
not necessarily follow that this fort was in immediate proximity to 
the town. If it is assumed that the river ran close to Tihara, the 
difficulty arises as to what to do with the Nakodar lowlands, at 
present about 100,000 acres in extent ; not to mention a huge piece 
of the present Ferozepore District, which may have been in the 
Doab. Looking at the position of Hadiabad, Nakodar, Mahatpiir, 
Malslan, Sultanpur and Shekhiipur, it seems impossible that the 
Jollundur mahdl could have extended far to the south into the 
Nakodar or Phillaur Tahsil, and unless it did, the disposal of this 
large area is a problem difficult of solution. 

The Dardak seems the only mahal which owes its name to a 
natural characteristic. There is no reason to doubt the local deri- 
vation from dhak (Butea frondosa), a tree still largely found in this 
tract. The country to the east of the Grand Trunk Road is still 
called Dhak in the Phillaur and Nawashahr Tahslls, and so is part 
at least of the Phagwara Ilaka. The prefix Ddr is no longer used. 
It may be a corruption of the word Didr or Dbjdr, a term used 
before Akbar’s time to denote a tract of country larger than a 
pargana. (The Races of the North-Western Provinces of India, II, 
202. Ed. 1869), and familiarly known as a component of the 
name of the capital of the Turkish district of Kurdistan, Dlarbakr, 
which indeed was formerly the name of a province ; or the word 
Ddr may be the singular of one of the words of which Dhjdr is the 
plural, and which means house, seat, mansion. It is not improbably 
the same word that is found in the compound deoddr, and which 
means “ tree.” The mahal is sometimes mitten dakh-ddr. The 
Dardak mahal was about 810,000 acres in extent. The comparatively 
small revenue it paid shows it must have been largely uncultivated. 
The jungle had not yet been cleared away. The present Nawashahr 
Tahsil contains 191,000 acres, to which should be added about 70,000 
acres of Phillaur, (1) making a total of 261,000 acres. The deficiency 
seems made up partly from Phagwara, which has an area of 73,000 
acres, of which only 11,000 are wanted for the Hadiabad mahdl, and 
partly from the Hoshiarpur District, which, judging from the 
Regular Settlement assessment circles, has about 72,000 acres of 
dhak. If they were added the present Dhak region would be a good 
deal in excess of the Dardak area. It will probably be safe to 
say that the Dardak included a large part of Phagwara and of 
Hoshiarpur (almost all in the Garhshankar Tahsil), the whole of 
Nawashahr and half of Phillaur. Garhshankar, it should be noted, 
was itself^ a distinct mahdl . The Taiwan mahdl contained about 

(1) The Dardak par g ana was divided into two tarafs Rahon and Phillaur, 
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1 25.000 acres and occupied the portion of the Phillaur Tahsil lying CHAP* 
west of the Dhak. But this portion accounts for only 110,000 

acres, or, after deducting the lowlands, for 100,000 acres, leaving _I*and 
a deficiency of 25,000 acres made up probably from the north-east eTenue ' 
corner of Nakodar and, perhaps, in part from Phagwara and the p . r ? babIa 
villages of the Jullundur Tahsil to the south of the Bern. Deduct- ttaJoiUmdar 
ing the lands below the ridge in Nakodar, the total area of the tahsil mahdls - 
is about 130,000 acres ; so that, even if 20,000 acres are taken for 
the Taiwan mahdl, there remain 110,000 for the Nakodar, Muham- 
madpur and Malsai mahdls, which is almost exactly their area. 
Muhammadpur is the present Mahatpur, and its lands lay probably 
to the west of that town along the ridge, extending between three 
and four miles inland. Malsai is the present Malsian ; arid its 
mahdl also probably lay along the ridge, extending from Shahkot 
to near Lohian, and was four to five miles broad and seven to eight 
long. Nakodar occupied the north-west corner of the present tahsil 
of the same name. Sultan pur is a large village in the south of 
Kapurthala. Its mahdl was about 100 square miles in extent, and 
was bounded on the west by the Beas and on the south perhaps by 
the Sutlej. It probably" included Lohian and a few more of the 
present Nakodar villages, and may have extended 11 miles from 
east' to west and nine from north to south. Shekhupur is also a 
large village, and its mahdl was almost as large as that of Sultan- 
pur, to the north of which it lay. Shekhupur adjoins the present 
town of Kapurthala, and must have been in the extreme north 
of the mahdl. Its dimensions were much the same as those of 
Sultanpur. The Hadiabad mahdl was a very small one, about 

11.000 acres in size. It occupied the south-west of the Phagwara 
Ilaka, where its capital still exists under the modern name of 
Hariabad. The rest of Phagwara was probably included in mahdls 
Patti and Jullundur. If the above account of the mahdls is correct, 
it would seem to follow that the Sutlej flowed close under the ridge 
in Akbar’s time. If it did not, the difficulty about the Nakodar 
lowlands presents itself ; as, though no doubt possible, it is very 
unlikely that part of some of the mahdls called after towns lying 
to the south of the Sutlej extended into the Jullundur Doab. 

The explanation of this difficulty by the supposition that some Result of 

of the mahdls Avhich cannot be identified lay between the river and a r 0 ' 
its old north bank is examined by Mr. Purser at great length. The sards 8 former 
conclusion he comes to is that the position of all the mahdls (except of 

Sopar), with sufficient accuracy to show that none of them lay in Purser, 2 , 10 . 
the Nakodar Bet, and consequently that, when the Aln-i-Akbarf 
was drawn up, almost the whole country between the high bank iri 
Nakodar and the Sutlej must have been uncultivated. The further 
south the Sutlej is put, the greater the difficulty becomes ; for it is a 
difficulty to believe that such a large tract should be uncultivated. 

Looking merely at the Jullundur mahdls, one would be inclined to 
think that the Sutlej must have run under the Nakodar high bank 
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CHAP. instead of far away to the south near Dharmkot. Till the Ffroz- 
— - — ' pur mahdls are fixed there seems little prospect of the real state of 

Revenue things being ascertained. 

Remaining About 250,000 acres in Jullundur and 185,000 in Kapurthala 
Junu^ndnr rema i n unoccupied so far. The Jullundur maltdl will account for 
District. 297,000 acres, Rahimabad for 50,000 more, and Nau Nangal for 

Purser, 2 , u. 29,000. The remaining 68,000 acres were occupied by parts of 
Harfana and Akbarabad (Bahram was in this mahdl), probably of 
Miani, Kharakdhar Jaura or Zahura (the mahdl omitted in two 
copies), and Sham Chaurasf. 

changes in Since the Ain-i-Akban was drawn up three centuries have 
Akbar’e time! elapsed. Immense political changes have taken place, but the 
Purser, 2 , i 2 . country and the people hare altered comparatively little, and the 
change in them has been mostly that of natural growth and not 
due to violence. Then, as now, Jullundur was a highly-cultivated 
tract, famous for its wells. But cultivation has much extended. 
The great dhalc jungle in the south has been mostly cleared away. 
Much of the fertile lowlands have been added to the Doab by changes 
in the course of the Sutlej. At least one new crop, tobacco, has 
been introduced. The Jullundur sugarcane was rated lowest in the 
whole Saha, which it certainly would not be now ; on the other 
hand, our cotton stood second best, being surpassed by that of 
Hazara only. The sole spring crop mentioned for Jullundur is 
wheat, which was rated, with that of two other tracts, slightly below 
the highest sum, tvhich again belonged to Hazara. The Jats have 
been spreading at the expense of the high-caste tribes, but the loca- 
tion of the latter is, in its main features, much as it Avas in Akbar’s 
time. The GhoreAVaha Rajputs arc still numerous in the north and 
east of the district. The Manj and Bhattis have waxed feeble, but 
they are still found in the same parts of Jullundur and Kapurthala 
as formerly. Afghans continue to hold their ground in AA'hat Avas once 
the .Jullundur pargana. It is not clear Avhat A\ r as meant by the 
term Ranghar. It is noAV usually applied to Muhammadan Rajputs, 
but is not so current in this part of the country as elseAvhere. There 
are still many such Rajputs, in the district, Avho are neither Bhatti 
nor Nani, nor Ghorewaha nor Manj. The Gujars, Dogars and 
Muhammadan Jats, found in the loAvlands, have come in with the 
changes in the course of the Sutlej, and so have the bulk of the 
Arams. But after all changes, enough still exists unaltered to attest 
the substantial accuracy of the descript'on of the countrv o-iyen bv 
AbbulFazl. ■ J 

Rennit of The assessment of the six mahdl* Avhich can be at once identified 
•ossmeot. a8 ‘ as in the Jullundur District fell at the rate of Re. 1-2-5 on the acre 
. Purser, 7, i. of cultivation. The present demand is Rs. 2-4-4. In both cases 
miscellaneous collection have been omitted. In Akbar’s time, "in 
addition the payment of revenue, the country had to supply contin- 
gents of horse and foot. Taking this into consideration, 'with the 
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extension of irrigation and the rise in prices 'which have taken place 
since, there can be no doubt the countiy is much more lightly 
assessed now than it was by Todar Mai. Some of the cash rates 
given in the Am-i-Akbarf for Juilundur may be quoted, but per acre, 
not per bigah, and neglecting small fractions : wheat paid Rs. 2-2-0, 
ordinary sugarcane Rs. 5, cotton Rs. 3- '0-0, mdsli Re. 1-4 0, and 
moth about annas 13. The returns for Juilundur are very defective. 
In the latter days of the Delhi empire the system of farming out 
clusters of villages was in full force, as may be seen from sanads, or 
leases, still existing ; and it is probable that it has always been in 
vogue more or less. The farmers were called niustdjir or zaminddr, 
and made their own arrangements with the people directly, or sub-let 
portions of their farm. The revenue-payers continued largely to 
discharge their dues in kind. Ah last settlement enquiry was made 
for details of the old imperial demand, and in more than half the 
villages of the District mmza mas (sa nad-i-m uazama .?), or documents 
showing the demand and area, were found. 
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Under Sikh rule the revenue administration was exceedingly The Sikh 
simple. The ruler took whatever he could get and whenever he tera. nU9 8ya " 
could get it. The feudal system was at first in full force. The big Purser, 7, 2, 
chiefs of a Confederacy had smaller chiefs under them, and those 
again their retainers, and so on till the simple horsemen were 
reached. The great barons had large estates, the lesser smaller, 
and the horsemen their shares in a village. All squeezed the 
agriculturist to the best of their ability, and practically left him 
only a bare livelihood. The chief seized as many villages as he could 
and built himself a fort. He then deputed subordinates to collect the 
revenue in those estates which he could not look after himself. 

Revenue was paid in kind, by actual division of the crop or by 
appraisement. Cash was paid only for certain crops : cane, cotton, 
charri, tobacco, pepper, false-hemp, vegetables, and the spring fodder 
crops. Any measurements needed were done by pacing. Rough 
lists were drawn up of the amount due or collected from each man, 
but they seldom went beyond the person who prepared them ; and 
as to keeping regular accounts of the yearly collections, no one ever 
seems to have thought of such a thing. The cash and produce were 
sent by his subordinates to the Chief, who spent the former and fed 
his retainers on the latter, and stored what remained over for future 
comsumption or sale when prices were favourable. Under Rairjft 
Singh exactly the same sort of thing went on. The whole country 
was placed under a Governor or Nazim. Under him it was largely 
held by jdgirddrs, often the descendants of old Chiefs on condition 
of supplying so many troopers and rendering other service. The 
jdgirddrs followed in the footsteps of their predecessors. The land 
retained by Government was partly farmed out. The farmer could 
do very much what he pleased, so long as he paid the sum agreed 
on. Land not held by jdgirddrs and not farmed was managed by 
hdrddrs, or agents, who were allowed a certain establishment and 
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got pay every six months. The jurisdiction of a Mrddr seems to 
have been called a Ta’aluku, and apparently it was sometimes 
Revenue d”vided into Tap fas, and its limits varied constantly. The kdrddr ^ 
had no certainty cf permanent employment, rather the contrary ; 

Tbe sikb an( j g0 naturally his great object was to enrich himself as far as 
tem. he could Avithin the shortest time possible. He accordingly cheated 

his employers and robbed the peasantry as far as he dared. It was 
a regular ca-e of latai lutdi (division of the crop is robbery). The 
accounts kept appear to have been usually in a state of hopeless 
confusion, greatly facilitated by the prevailing custom of giving 
with one hand and taking back Avitk the other. The share of the 
produce due to Government was held to be one-half. On land held 
by persons employed in collecting the revenue, called Mukaddam in 
the village, and Chandhti in the Tappa or Ta'hikn, the demand 
Avas generally lowered to two-fifths, or one-third, or even one-fourth. 

The Government agents, however, did not succeed really in collect- 
ing one-half the produce, and Government did not get what they 
collected. To make up the deficiency there Avere extra taxes, 
leried on all imaginable pretences. “ There Avere presents to the 
King, his cour t, his ministers, his favorites, the provincial Governors, 
and their train of subordinates ; gifts on the occasion of marriages, 
solemnities or festfvities in families of royalty or nobility. Subsist- 
ence allowance for the sowars and other Go\ r ernment menials and 
myrmidons Avho were constantly quartered and billeted in the 
village. * * * Kone of those little perquisites, Avhich add much to 
the comforts of rustic life, escaped the grasp of a kdrddr. Grass, 
woed, timber, fruit, garden produce, were all seized upon.* * * The 
site of the village could not be removed, no house could be built, no 
well erected, no plot enclosed Avithout the payment of a fee.” (Jul- 
lundur Regular Settlement Report, para. 156). Collections Avere 
made from the actual cultivator. Joint responsibility was not 
enforced, and could not be when each man’s OAvn burden was the 
utmost he could bear. If any cultivator failed, the kdrddr made 
arrangements to get his land cultivated by some one else. Towards 
the end of Sikh rule, when the capacity of the several estates had 
become well known, cash assessments were not uncommon, especially 
during the Governorship of Misr Rup Lai. But there was no T 
permanency in such assessments ; either party might go back to 
payment in kind ; and it is said this was not an uncommon practice 
Avith the Government officials, if the harvest promised to be above 
the average. The people got the money from bankers, to whom 
they sold their crops. 
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rv! K 3 \r v 1 th ? year ’ Motl Ram was recalled, and Shekh 
Ghulam Muhi-ud-dm, a tyrannical and grasping man aDDointed in 

his place. The people of the Doab complained so biS of Ms 

oppi ession, that m the following year he was superseded bv Misr 

Kip Lai, a man o£ entirely different character. He is described as 
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“ an able and humane ruler, true to his -word arid engagement; 
loved by the agriculturists and dreaded by evil-doers.” (1) A better 
man could not have been chosen. He was wealthy, and for this 
r reason free from one powerful inducement to oppression. Being 
- ' connected, moreover, by marriage with a Jullundur family, he had 
an interest in the prosperity of the country. He was more success- 
ful than his predecessors in introducing cash payments of revenue, 
for his assessments were more light and equitable. He compounded 
in one sum for the revenue and for all extra dues and cesses leviable 
by the State ; and his rates were such that holders of his leases, 
seldom hesitated at a later period to produce them before the British 
Settlement Officer — a sure sign that they would not object to pay 
his assessments. Even in the famine year of 1833 there were very 
few unpaid balances. He resided constantly within his jurisdiction, 
and kept a close watch upon the conduct of his subordinates. It is 
even said that he would not accept the smallest present. “ Among 
“ the long roll of Sikh Governors, who, as a ride, cons dered the 
“ people under them as created for their private p r ofit, it is refresh - 
“ ing to meet with a man like Misr Rup Lai upright and just whose 
T ** name is to this day remembered by the people with respect and 
“affection.” He ruled the Doab from 1889 to 1896 Sambat. 
Probably his praises would not have been sung -o loudly if he had 
not come in between the two administrations of the Shekhs, who 
had ground down the people before him in the first, and raided his 
demand largely in the second, besides levying extra dues as they 
saw fit. In the tract now represented by the Nawashahr Tahsfl 
the usual moderation of the Misr was wanting, and his demand was 
unusually high, in many cases corresponding with that of the 
Shekhs. 

On the death of Ran j ft Singh, the Misr was recalled, and 
Shekh Ghulam Muhi-ud-dfn, the former oppressor of the Doab, 
restored to office. He at once raised Rup Lai’s assessments 25 per 
cent, and then left Jullundur, making over the authority to his son 
Imam-ud-dfn, The neiv rulers did not even profess to adhere to 
the enhanced assessments at first demanded. They were under little 
control, the affairs of the Punjab being now in confusion. They kept 
no engagement except when convenient. If the season promised 
an unfavourable outturn, they would make cash settlements with 
the villagers ; if it took a good turn, they would collect in kind. 
The extra dues amounted to 30 per cent, upon the original revenue 
demand, nor was any lule adhered to, except that of oppression. 
Neither father nor son was often resident in the Doab, but made 
over charge to Lieutenants. The best known of these were Sandi 
Khan in Hoshiarpur and Karim Bakhsh in Jullundur. These persons 
were found in charge at the time of annexation. The term Shekhin 
is particularly applied to several na~ims of that tribe, who jointly 

(1) Memorandum on first eight years of British rule in Uosbiarjmr, by S.A. Abbott, Deputy 
Commissioner, * r • 
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CHA?. ruled the Doab aud farmed its revenue. They ruled from Sambat 

n _ 1897 to Sambat 1903, and the most notorious amon? them are 

Land the Imam-ud-dm and Karim Bakhsh just mentioned ; it cannot be 

eveaue. ga ^ that they bore a high character for moderation. If the Misr s 

Be venn e jama represents the least that a country ought to pay, the Shekhs 

fcheSikhs! ** jama would represent the most that it could pay. The Misr com- 
pounded in one sum for the revenue and for all extra dues and other 
cesses leviable by the State. The Shekhs fixed a money assessment, 
based upon actual appraisement, and reserved to themselves the 
right of collecting additional items, as avarice might dictate or 
necessity demand. 

The question of proprietary right under the Sikhs has been fuller 
discussed above. The following paragraphs, taken from Mr. Temple s 
Settlement Repoit, describe the Sikh system of revenue administra- 
tion : — 

u The primary object in the min 3 of a Sikh financier was to extract 
the utmost from the land. Indian — indeed Asiatic — experience has usually 
shown that the occupant of the ?*od, he liis rights what they may, can give 
up to the State half the gross produce without ruining himself or impairing 
the resources of cultivation. This proportion the Sikhs resolved to 
demand. The justice or expediency of such a demand was another 
matter. It might possibly be enforced, and therefore it was to be made ; 
to demand anything less than this was a sheer act of grace. The normal 
method of collecting this amount was the division of the garnered grain, or 
the appraisement of the standing: crop; ar»y money revenue which Inigbt 
be fixed would be based on the half produce estimate. 

{< The rigour of the rule was relaxed only in favour of parties whom 
the Government used as an agency for collection. Over each circle of 
villages, locally denominated a tappa or taluka , was placed a chaudhri . In 
each village one or more persons, were recognized as mukaddams. The 
names of both these officers were borrowed from the Imperial traditions. 
The chandhri was to aid in realizing the revenues of his division, the 
mukaddam of his villages. In the lands or estates held by these parties, 
the Government demand was generally lowered from half to two-fifths 
( pachdu ) or one-third [tihara), or even to one-fourth Various grants of 
land were also assigned under such titles as chnudhardyat , mukaddami , 
&c. Gratuities were also allowed in cash or in kind under the general 
denomination of indm . Similar favour was shown to the pargana 
kdnungos who held their office upon an hereditary tenure, and were the 
official repositories of fiscal tecords ; few, if any, cases could be named in 
which the favourable proportions had been accepted on any other con- 
sideration, except actual service of some kind or other. Under British 
rule, we have discarded the chnndhris altogether in this District ; we have 
dispensed with their servires, and discontinued their remuneration. The 
Tfiukaddams we have retained as lambarddrs and the kd n utigos we have 
mostly taken into our service, but their hereditary perquisites have been 
abolished. 

“ But it was one thing to demand, and another thing to collect half 
the gross assets of a harvest. The villagers of course corrupted the 
tax-gatherers and the kanyas, or appraising officers. It may be safely 
affirmed that less than half was collected from the fields or granaries, and 
much less than half found its way to the kdrddvs treasury. The deficit. 
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however, was made op in another way. Extra does were levied on all 
imaginable pretences, such as are known to English history under the 
names of feudal aid, forced loans, purveyances. Then there were presents 
to the king, his court, his ministers, his favourites, the provincial governors, 
and their train of subordinates; gifts on the occasion of marriages, 
solemnities or festivities in families of royalty or nobility ; subsistence 
allowance for the sowers and other Government menials and myrmidons, 
who were constantly quartered and billeted in the villages. Besides these, 
there were the necessary subscriptions for village expenditure, or the 
illegal gratuities paid to the servants of the Government. All extra 
imposts were gathered together under the dreaded name of malba . We 
hear of the malba in a village equalling the revenue ; none of those little 
perquisites which add much to the comforts of rustic life escaped the 
grasp of a kdrdar . Grass, wood, timber, frnit, garden produce, were all 
Beized upon, to say nothing of the imposts which fell upon the agriculturist 
in common with the other residents of the village. The site of the village 
could not be removed, no house could be built, no well erected, no plot 
enclosed without the payment of a fee. It is probable, therefore, that the 
collections, regular and irregular, did in the aggregate amount to half the 
gross assets. However, it is not probable that the Sikhs ever, for any 
length of time, collected more than half, because then the vitality of the 
agricultural community would have been sapped away. But had such a 
thiug been possible, the Shekhs and others would have done it. They did 
not usually enforce anything like mutual responsibility ; every man was 
responsible for his own holding, and nothing more. If an occupant 
absconded in debt to the kdrdar, the brotherhood would not have to make 
good the balance, unless indeed collusion on their part was suspected. The 
kdrdar would often make his arrangements for the occupation of vacant 
holdings if the brotherhood did not do so for him. 



Bcmu 


Revenue 
history under 
the 8ikhS. 


“ When a jdgir was granted, the proprietors continued to be designated Position of 
as such both in common parlance and in public documents. The jdgtrddr of 

was never supposed to have acquired a proprietary title. He might reside under* Vhe 
elsewhere and draw his revenue from a distance. He might be a court SikhB. 
favourite and be recalled from his feudal demesne. In this and all other 
cases of resumption, the ex-jdgirdar would retain no hold whatever on the 
estate. His successor, if there was one, would inherit nothing more than 
the feudal position. If no successor was appointed, the kdrdar would 
collect from the occupants, proprietors or cultivators, as the case might be. 

The double system, by which the mdlguzdr was distinct from the proprietor, 
might often be seen in miniature among the jdgir estates. The jagirdar 
would collect from the cultivators, and allow the proprietor to gather in his 
mdlikana . In bhaiachdra estates he would allow the mukaddam to get 
his inams , and the co-parcenary to collect their dues from the few 
cultivators who might be located in the village. In regular suits the 
exjdgirdar’s evidence was often known conclusively to settle the question 
whether certain tenants had or had not been in the habit of paying does 
to the brotherhood. Jagirdar*, indeed, have occasionally been retained as 
proprietors after the resumption of the jag irs ; but in such cases it has 
been nearly always proved that he found the estate unoccupied, had 
founded the village, or had portioned out the lands for cultivation. After 
resumption, jagtrddrs have often tried to establish a proprietary title by 
proving that they had collected half the produce, paid mdlikana to no 
one, interfered in the management of the estate, planted groves, sunk 
wells, had been master in the village itself, and levied dues from even the 
non-agricultaral residents, — acts which if done by any private person 
would certainly go far to substantiate the claim preferred. But it is 
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CHAP. impossible to divest the jdgirddrs of their official character ; they were in 

ra^. fact the trustees of the Government. And the Government used to do 

Xtand. nearly all the things above enumerated, but did not consider itself as 

Bevenue. owner of the land nevertheless. So might the jo gird dr act, and yet not 

thereby become proprietor. 

“ It may be proper in this place to note the practice of the Sikh hardar 
with respect to the waste lands, culturable and otherwise, lying within 
the village boundaries. They certainly considered themselves at liberty to 
cut as much grass and timber as they chose, and they asserted their claim 
to a share in it if cut by the proprietors, but they never treated these lands 
as Government property in toto. On the contrary, when a tract of waste 
land was required for Government purposes, a formal appropriation was 
necessary. The land was marked off, and specially designated as a bir 
sarkari . Trees growing in hedgerows, or in the fields, were never cut 
down by the Government officials.” 

III. — Collection of Revenue under British Rule. 

The Sam- When, in 1846, the Doab came into British possession" a 
ment Settle ’ Summary Settlement was made in Kawashahr, the west of Kakodar 
Purser, 7-3. and the jdgir villages of Jullundur by Mr. Vansittart, and in the 
rest of the district mostly by Air. J. Lawrence (afterwards Lord 
Lawrence). Some of the Nakodar lowland villages were settled by 
various other officers. There is nothing to show on what principles 
the Summary Settlement was made, except as regards the Nakodar 
villages settled by Mr. Vansittart, who appears to have based his 
demand on figures supplied by the Jagirdar, Bedi Bikrama Singh. 
But, no doubt, the plan adopted was to take previous demands, 
especially Misr Rup Lai’s, as a basis, and alter them when enquiry 
seemed to show they were unfair. The jdgir villages were, as a 
rale, not settled. The Summary Settlement, taken as a whole, 
worked well, and, except in Bikrama Singh’s villages, does not 
appear to have broken down, except in odd villages, anywhere. 
The demand was changed in many villages, and often more than 
once, before the Regular Settlement assessment came into force ; 
but there is nothing to show that any general revision of the 
revenue originally fixed was made. The Summary Settlement 
demand, including nominal income of jdqvrddrs as given in the 
Regular Settlement Final Report, was Rs. 13,20,024, and Avas 
reduced by but little over Rs. 20,000 at the Regular Settlement. 

The Regular ™ s was be ^ un in 1846 > and was completed in 1851. Up to 
Settiem e d t, the commencement of the latter year, there was only one establish- 
G^e£i 18 ac‘. ment for the districts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. After 
count. that a separate Settlement Officer was appointed to each district 
Purter, 7 , 4. ^ set tlement was begun by Mr. Chiistian, and carried on by him 
up to April 1849. He effected the demarcation of boundaries and 
completed a large portion of the field survev, and assessed a’ part 
of the Phillaur Tahsfi paying about half a lakh of revenue. During 
the next year, Mr. Pearson was in charge. He completed the field 
survey, with few exceptions, assessed the rest of Phillaur, chiefly on 
.Mr. Christian s data, and most of Tahsil Jullundur, made much 


Sikh Gov- 
© r n m e n t 
rights in 
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progress in the investigation of revenue-free grants, and commenced CHAP, 
the record of rights. In April 1850 Mr. Scott succeeded him. He — ' 
was obliged shortly to proceed to the hills on account of ill-health 
and finally to take furlough, and so little more than a general 
advance in the miscellaneous business of the Settlement was effected. 

In January 1851 Mr. (now Sir R.) Temple was placed in charge. 1846 to i85i.’ 
He completed the Settlement, and furnished the Final Report, 
which is dated October 25, 1851. During the course of the 
Settlement, a Revenue Survey was made; many villages, now 
principally in the north-east of the Jullundur and south of the 
Nawashahi Tahsil, were transferred from Hoshiarpur tot his district, 
and outlying British villages were exchanged for iRapurthala estates 
scattered about the District. 

There are no records which enable us to ascertain the procedure Principles o f 
in assessing adopted by Mr. Temple’s predecessors, but it seems a88e88ment * 
probably it was in the main the same as his. Finding that the 
number of wells was looked upon as a precise index of the capacity 
of an estate, and that the relative values of irrigated and unirrigated 
land were well known, and that the people, as a rule, distributed the 
demand by rates on irrigated and unirrigated land, he resolved to 
adopt corresponding rates in preference to soil rates or one general 
rate. But attention was always paid to difference in soil, and, in 
some cases, soil rates were used. The village Statements (No. II) 
were prepared. Assessment Circles were marked off, principally 
with reference to peculiarities of soil. Then, from rough statistics 
of each circle, the Settlement Officer formed an opinion as to what 
change, if any, Avas needed in it. Next, from detailed statistics and 
personal enquiry and observation, he arranged the villages in each 
circle into classes, paying attention to every circumstance which 
mio'ht affect the capacity of the estate to pay revenue. Then, from 
produce estimates, checked by statistics of previous taxation, revenue 
rates, according to the locally accepted values of irrigated and 
unirrigated land, Avere made out for Anllages supposed to be fairly 
assessed. These revenue rates were applied to the villages supposed 
to be over or under assessed, and adopted or modified according as 
the result was satisfactory or not. The rates of the classes and 
circles were then compared with each other, and finally fixed after 
any alteration found necessary. 

As rent rates did not exist, the revenue rates had to be based Bevonne 
on produce estimates and previous assessments. The amount of rates based on 
produce was ascertained by personal enquiry made by the Settlement egti ' 

Officer and his Deputy Collectors from “ chaudhris, zammddrs , Purter, 7,5. 

kanungos and others,” whose “ misstatements would be rather on 
the side of deficiency than of excess,” while jdgirddrs were “ very 
useful as Avitnesses on the other side.” The produce per acre of 
each crop in each class of each circle, with its market price having 
been thus ascertained, one-fourth of the value of the gross produce 
was assumed to be the share due to Government, and from it the 
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CHAP* revenue rates were deduced. It was believed tbat the estimates 
n il_ C - were rather below than above the reality, and that they were fairly 
Land accurate. It is impossible now to share this belief, as it would 
Revenue. a pp ear that the area on which the produce estimates were calculated 
rJ^Wsdon was tliat of only one harvest, or rather of the standing crops, 
produce e»ti- instead of that of a whole year. In one tahsfl the area was about 
roat»». 225 per cent, less than it should have been, and to make up for the 
deficiency in area, the yield had to be very much over-estimated. 
There is some doubt, at least in Nawashahr, as to whether the 
recorded irrigated area was accepted, or whether it was not altered 
so as to give an annual area of 10 acres for each single well and 15 
for each double well. 


Extra oes«es. 


Financ i a 1 
result of Set- 
tlement. 


The extra cesses amounted to Rs. 9-2-0 per cent, on the 
demand, and consisted of lambardars’ fees, Rs. 5 ; patwari’s pay, 
Rs. 3-2-0 ; and road fund, Re. 1. To these may be added Rs. 5 
for malba, or miscellaneous expenses incurred on account of the 
whole village. 


The financial results of the 
page 


Jullnndur 

Phillanr 

Nawashahr 

Nakodar 


Summary 
Settlement . 
Hs. 

3,08,757 
2,89 660 
3,49,457 
3,12,149 


Regular 
Settlement . 
Rs. 

3,77,415 

3,02,201 

3,26,084 

2,94,019 


Total 13,20,024 12,99,719 

Even in the Regular 


unassessed, and even 
increased during the term 
13,17,594. 


Regular Settlement are given at 
22 of the Final Report as in the 
margin. The rate of the new demand 
was Rs. 2-0-7 per cultivated acre. Of 
the total new demand, Rs. 26,568 were 
on account of resumed revenue-free land, 
so the effective reduction was really 
( larger than the above figures show. 
Settlement some jdgvr villages remained 
unmeasured. On the other hand the demand 
of Settlement by lapses, &c., to Rs. 


Regular Set- The Settlement worked well; and, if a considerable number 
tiement. of villages were found in distressed circumstances when the Revised 
Settlement began, this was scarcely ever to be attributed to anv 
fault m the Regular Settlement. 

Settlement^ The Revised Settlement was commenced in January 1880 and 
1880-85. completed m .November 1885. Mr. Purser was in charge as 
Settlement Officer, for the whole time except three months, when 
Mr. Gordon Walker acted for him. 


«i ; stnictl ® f ye » t0 Mr - Purser for his guidance in the 
assessment were that the Government demand was not to exceed 

the "^Produce of an estate, or, in other words, half the 
produce ordinarily (receivable^byj the landlord either in money or 
kind; that special attention was to be paid to produce estimates, 
WW U nn r th P reyailed m ' tth o7District ; that all circumstances 
eSted tW, ^ foment, SU ? aS rent rates'- where cash rates 
b { and Character of the I^ple, proximity of 

St • and Zt°i Commumcatlon - &c -> were to be allowed due 
weight, and that the gross assessments for ‘each assessment circle 
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haying been framed on the principles thus indicated, revenue rates 
on soils were to be deduced, and to form the basis of assessment 
of particular estates. 

Mr. Purser framed half net assets estimates accordingly, which 
brought out a demand of Rs. 17,05,303 for the whole District. In 
his assessment proposals, however, Mr. Purser proceeded mainly 
on the ground that the Government demand ought not to trench on 
the resources necessary for the successful prosecution of the various 
industries of the District, among which agriculture is supreme ; 
and then, setting aside the tests usually relied on for forming a 
judgment on this point, such as rise in prices, in sale and mortgage 
values and in rents, and a comparison of the areas for assessment 
at the last and present settlements, he argued that almost the entire 
grain, vegetables and cotton produced in the District were required 
to feed and clothe its population, and that therefore there remained 
practically nothing but the sugar crop from which to pay the revenue ; 
that the existing revenue demand with cesses was already in most 
cases equal to three-fifths of the value of the sugarcane crop, and 
that there was a strong presumption therefore against the propritty 
of any increase in revenue. 

These views were not accepted by the Settlement Commissioner 
and Financial Commissioner. They pointed out that Mr. Purser’s 
line of argument involved calculations in which the factors assumed 
had to be multiplied by very large figures ; that even small errors in 
any factor would be reproduced as very large and important errors 
in the result ; and that such accuracy could not be ensured in the 
factors as to warrant the acceptance of such risk. Moreover, that 
Mr. Pursei , ’s principle if carried to its legitimate conclusion, meant 
that, other things being equal, population and assessment must vary 
inversely ; and further, that not only would the village assessments 
have to vary with the population, but the assessment of separate 
holdings would have to vary in the same way : a family with a large 
holding would have to pay at a higher rate than a similar family 
with a small one, and families with equal holdings would have to 
pay in inverse proportion to the number of members which they 
happened to contain. 

The Kites proposed by Mr. Purser were therefore considerably 
revised, and as sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner brought 
out a revenue of Rs. 15,11,810 as compared with Mr. Purser’s pro- 
posed revenue of Rs. 14,14,045. 


The actual new demand amounted to Rs. 15,10,150 made up 

as shown in the margin. The rebate of 
Rs. 24,448 was due to new wells whose 
period of protection was still in force 
(see page 252). The new demand is 14 
per cent, in excess of the former demand of Rs. 18,17,594 and 


Khdlsa 

Jag{rs and mudfis ... 
Temporary deductions 
Total fixed demand 


Ka. 

13,73,048 
1,12,063 
... 21.443 
15,10,159 


CHAP. 

Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Mr. Purser’s 
views as to 
the basis of 
the ass ess- 
ment. 

Review of 
Punjab Govt. 
on S. R. f § 13, 


Rates and 
resulting 
revenue. 

Review of 
Punjab 
on S. R., § 13. 
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CHAP. 13 per cent, below the half assets estimate of Rs. 17,05,308, and is 
L?' the highest revenue paid by any district in the Punjab, though in 
Land respect of area Jullundur is the smallest district in the province, 
Bevenue. except j)^ anc i Simla. The incidence of the present revenue 
Kates and falls at the rate of Rs. 2-2-8 per acre of cultivation as compared 
revenue 8 with Rs. 2-0-2 and Re. 1-8-0 in the adjoining districts of 
Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana, which were re-assessed at about the 
same time. The demand of the settlement of 1851 fell at Rs. 2-0-7 
per acre on the cultivation then existing, and in 1878-79 had, 
in spite of the gross increase of demand, fallen to Re. 1-15-6. 

Extra cesses. The following are the extra cesses collected : — 

Formerly. Revised Settlement. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Local rate (per cent. 

on revenue) 8 

5 

4 

10 

13 

4 

LambardciPs cess 


... 5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Patwari’s pay 


... 4 

0 

0 

3 

11 

2 

School cess 

)) 

... 1 

0 

0 


... 


Road cess 


... 1 

0 

0 


... 



Total 

... 19 

5 

4 

19 

8 

6 


Assessment The present assessment of Jullundur is certainly a full one, 
not excessive. ^ ^ caimo t be regarded as excessive, considering that since 
the settlement of 1851 cultivation had extended by 4| per cent., 
irrigation by 38 per cent., and that the prices of agricultural 
produce had risen at least 25 per cent. That the District is 
thriving under the present settlement is evidenced by the fact 
that, since the Revised Settlement, the revenue has been collected 
with perfect ease, acres have been newly brought under cultiva- 
tion, (5,886 new wells have been sunk, and the selling and mort- 
gaging value of land has risen very largely. The only cause for 
anxiety is the rapid growth of the population, which has now 
(1901) reached the high figure of 842 per square mile of 
cultivation for the whole District, and in one tahsil, Nawashahr, 
amounts to as much as 913 per square mile of cultivation. 
This, too, in a district which is almost purely agricultural, and 
contains only one town of any size. 


Cost of set- 
tlement. 


The net cost of the settlement amounted to Rs. 4,80,707, 
which was recovered in less than three years, as the initial 
increase resulting from the new assessments amounted to Rs. 


KharM ' lA“ta s 7ve bee “ SimCti0ne,i fOT 30 ^ bom tl 
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The table on the following page shows the distribution of 
the District into assessment circles, with details for each circle. 
The following figures give for each circle the sanctioned rates on 
each class of land. A detailed account of the assessment of 
each circle is given in the Settlement Report. 



Nawabhahr. 

at 

*3 

*3 

s 

a* 

Naxodar. 

*9 

a 

§• 

s 

<£ 

11 

P 

i 

o 

« . 

iS 

P 

i 

.a 

Q 

n 

— «8 

'Pa 

£p 

«S 

0 

o 

R 

« 

| 

00 

East Dona. 

«3 

a 

o 

P 

C 0 

* 

Irrigated dofatli .. 

5*0 

4*12 

5*8 

5*4 

4*8 

> 












t 4*0 

3*12 

310 

6-8 

4*4 

3-12 

,, tkfatli ... 

3*12 

3*4 

4’4 

3*8 

3*0 

) 






Saildba dofatli 

2 


2’0 

2*4 

2 '4 

... 

... 

1*2 


... 

... 

„ tkfatli 

2 


2*0 

1*12 

1*6 

... 


1*4 


... 

... 

JJdrdni, class I 

2 

1-12 

2*0 

112 

1*8 

1*6 

1*2 

1*6 

3*4 

... 

... 

„ „ II - 

1‘8 

1*4 

2*8 

1*8 

1*2 

*14 

VO 

*14 

1*10 

1*8 

1*6 

„ „ III - 

1 

1*0 

1*8 

1*0 

*12 


... 


1*2 

1*0 

1*0 

Half assets demand 

23,793 

44,902 

2,91,655 

3,80,826 

1,64,987 

84,764 

2,01,894 

1,11,161 

2,70,146 

82,545 

Demand by rates .. 

23,267 

46,322 

2,60,251 

3,62,711 

1,35,983 

76,943 

1,63,224 

89,091 

2,31,635 

84,045 

Final demand 

24,105 

46,495 

2,62, 63dj 

3,54,830j 

1,36,106 

76,593 

| 1,60,120 

90,853 

2,32,184 

83,827 


Although the final demand differs but slightly from that 
given by the Financial Commissioner’s rates, yet his permission 
to assess below rates in some circles has been occasionally acted 
on. The explanation is principally that, in the measurement 
papers, gardens and groves were generally not shown as cultivated, 
and so are not included in the areas to which the Financial 
Commissioner applied his rates ; while in the assessment of the 
individual villages they have been treated as cultivated land, and 
taxed in the same way, in accordance with the views expressed 
by the Settlement Commissioner and approved by the Financial 
Commissioner. Again, in some villages, especially in the Jullun- 
dur Sirwal circle, soils were found to be much under classed ; 
and such villages have been assessed much above rates. If the 
classification had been originally correct, the Financial Com- 
missioner’s rate-demand would have been higher than that 
recorded. It must also be remembered that, in villages’ exposed 
to river action, the final demand is based on the areas of 
1884-85, while the rates were applied to the areas of 1881-82. 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Assessment 
circles and 
rates. 


Actual and 
rate demands 
com pared. 
Hardens and 
proves. 
Purser, 7 , 39. 
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CHAP- 
Ill, c. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Actual and 
rate demands 
com pared. 
Gardens and 
groves. 


Statement showing the distribution of the Jvllmdur District into 
Tahsils mid Assessment Circles. 

NAWASHAHR TAHSIL CIRCLES. 


Number of villages 

Area cultivated 
Irrigated area 


Soil 


* Wheat, p. c. 

Do. and gram, 
Gram, p. c. 

, Rice, p. c. 
o \ Char , p. c. 

151 1 Moth, p. c. 

Maize, p. c. 

, Sugviicane, p. c. 
^Cotton. p. c. 
Condition of people . 


Population per square mile 
Cultivated area held by te- 
nants. 

Bents per acre 
i Former 


if]; 


~ < J Present 
Final demand 


Bet Circle, i 

i 

Dhaia B6fc 
Circle. 

54 

40 

I 

20,570 

Twelve per cent 

4,862 acres 

of cultivation. 


Grey or black- 

Low lands. 

ish loam. 

Blackish loam. 


West, good. 

1 

East, light. 

48 

25 


18 

11 


7 

15 

1 

8 

9 

10 

1 7 

l 

5 

Rajputs, Gujars 

Hindu Jats, | 

1 and Muham- 

Arains and 

madan Jats 

Sainis hold 

hold 84 per 

R a j p n t s 

cent, of the 

m o s t ly Mu- 

area. 

hammadans, 


the rest. 

689 

917 

- One-fourth held 

1 47 percent. .. 

by tenants. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

5 7 1 

8 0 u 

2 5 5 

2 0 5 

2 6 1 

2 4 1 

24,105 0 0 

46,495 0 0 


Betli Circle. 


Dbak Circle. 


34 

21,218 

birty-nine pei 
cent, of culti 
vated area. 
Sandy and light 


18 

23 


167 

78,764 

55,215 


Good stiff loam, 


30 

0 


15 
13 
10 
5 

Two-thirds Hin- 
du Jats and a 
few Mahtons. 

One third Hin-| 
du and Mu 
ham rn a d a n 
Rajputs. 


653 

Less than one 
third. 

Ks. a. p. 
10 9 1 

1 13 1 

2 0 9 
43,473 0 0 


14 

* 15 
7 

Seven-tenths 
Hindu Jats, 
Arains, Sainls 
and Mahtone. 

Three-tenths, 
ch.efly by Mu* 
hamtnadans, 
Hdjputs and 
Gujars. 

986 

* 

Rs. a. p. 

1) 11 0 

2 14 5 

3 5 1 

2 , 62,82 6 0 0 


PHILLAUR AND NAKODAR TAHSIL CIRCLES. 


iPhim.auk Tahsil. 


Number of villages 

Area cultivated 
Irrigated ar^a 
Soil 


f Wheat, p. c. 

Do. and gram, p. ( 
j Gram, p. c. 

Rice, p. c. 

z, ^ Char, p. c. 

^ | M<>th y p. c. 

I Maize, p. o. 

| Sugarcan e) p Ci ^ 
l^Cotton, p, c 


241 

Assessed 239 
164,216 
59,501 

Generally good, 
getting lighter 
to the west. 

23 

16 

7 

19 


5 

4 


Manjki and 
Dhaia Bet. 

Dona. 

Bet. 

101 

88 

174 

64,090 

48,270 

74,429 

22,169 

9,876 

29,704 

N, -IS., firm loam, 

Sandy inferior 

Fair grey 

W.-S., lighter. 

i 

i 

loam. 

22 

17 

48 

22 

32 

i 

•* 

18 

10 

14 


17 


*io 

i 7 

33 

5 

3 

5 

5 

i 3 

5 
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PHILLAUR AND NAKODAR TAHSIL CIRCLES— cokcld. 



Phillaur Tahsil. 

Manjki and 
Dhaia Bet. 

Dona. 

B 6 t. 

Condition of people ... 

Sixty-nine per 

Three-fourths 

Five-sevenths 

Four-tenths 

cent. Hindu 

Hindu Jats 

Hindu Jats 

Arains. 


Jats, Arains, 

and Arains. 

aDd Bajpdte. 

Three-tenths 


and Kambohs, 

One-eighth Mu- 

Hindu and 


Twenty percent. 

h a m m a dan 


Mohamma- 


Rajputs, Gujars 

Rajputs. 


dan Jats. 


and Dogars. 

One-eighth mis- 


Six per cent. 


Eleven per cent. 

cellaneous. 


Kambohs. 


others. 




Population per square mile 

168,415 total 

788 

525 

667 

Cultivated area held by te- 

28 per cent. 

i 

Less than one- 

z 

nants. 

1 


fourth. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rents per acre 

7 3 11 

9 9 10 

5 li 1 

6 3 6 

g*§F ormer 

2 2 2 

1 13 7 

12 11 

1 13 10 

m 3 ( Present 

2 5 11 

2 2 0 

19 1 

2 2 6 

Final demand 

1 

3,54,830 0 0 | 

1,36,106 0 0 

75,593 0 0 

1,60,120 0 O 


JULLUNDUR TAHSIL CIRCLES. 


Sirwal. 


East Dona. 


West Dona. 


Number of villages 
Area cultivated ... 
Irrigated area 
Soil 


* Do. 
Gram, ] 

5 i Bice, p. 
o <{ Char, p 

* Moth , p 
Maize, ] 

, Sugarci 
LCotton, 
Condition oi 



Population per square mile 
Cultivated area held by tenants 

Bents per acre ... 
g * « ( Former 

ca* « l Present 

Final demand ... 


73 

36,420 

2,123 

Generally good 
52 


237 

106,599 

35,469 

Fair light loam 

39 

6 


117 

54,102 

9,579 

Light loam and 
sandy. 

33 

13 


23 

5 


8 

14 

10 

6 


26 

5 

3 


Forty-three per 
cent. Jats. 
Eighteen percent. 

Mahtons. 

Four per cent. 
Arains. 

Three per cent. 
Sainis. 

Twenty-five per 
cent. Muham- 
madan Rajputs. 
799 
£ 

Rs. a. p. 
10 1 7 
2 5 1 


Thirty-eight per 
cent. Jats. 

Ten per cent. 
Arains. 

Twenty -five per 
cent. Awans. j 

Twelve and a half 
per cent. Raj- 
puts, Afghans, 
&c. 

897 

* 

Rs. a. p. 

8 0 6 
1 15 1 


Half Jats. 

Four per cent. 
Arains. 

One-fifth Mu- 
hammadan Raj- 
puts. One-sixth 
Khatns. 


459 

39 per cent. 
Bs. a. p. 
4 3 2 
1 7 10 


2 7 10 
90,853 0 0 


2 2 10 
2,32,184 0 0 


18 9 
83,847 0 0 


CHAP. 

Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Actual and 
rate demands 
com pared. 
Gardens and 
groves. 
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The actual new demand had temporarily to be reduced by 
Rs. 24,448 on account of the assessment on favourable terms of 
land irrigated from newly constructed wells. A full enquiry was 
made as to which wells were entitled, under the rules, to have the 
Protect e d attached to them assessed at dry rates, and written deeds 
vWfiWs ' (patta) guaranteeing such reduced assessments were granted to them. 

The number of such deeds were : — 

Rs. 

In Nawashar, 472, covering 3,534 acres, and granting a redaction of 4,409 
In Phillaur, 479 „ 3,322 „ „ „ 5,152 

In Nakodar 1,177 „ 6,116 ,, „ „ 

In Jullundur, 782 „ 3,628 „ „ ,, 5,597 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 


Purser, 7 , 41 . 


Total 2,910 


16,600 


* 


24.448 


The Registers of these grants have been made over to the 
District office. 


Assignments In Sikh times, a great part of the District was held in jdgir. At 
of revenue. ] ag £ Settlement, the demand of lands held revenue-free was stated 
urser, , . ^ ^ p s 2,28,052, or nearly 18 per cent, of the total revenue. 

Their revenue now is Rs. 97,990. After annexation these grants 
were enquired into. Some were resumed, and some continued, 
mostly for the life of the then incumbent, and subject to a 
deduction in lieu of the contingent of troops which the grantee had 
been required to supply in former days. This deduction or com- 
mutation was calculated sometimes at a certain share of the 
grant, and sometimes at so much per trooper, usually Rs. 16 per 
mensem, besides charges for equipment. Among these jagirs 
were villages which had been acquired by the sword by various 
adventurers, about 1759 A. D. (Sambat 1816), when the power 
of the Delhi empire was finally broken. These were treated as the 
other grants at first, but subsequently a further investigation was 
made, and, in 1857-58, all such Conquest Jagirs ( Jdgir bazor-i- 
slmnsher) were continued in perpetuity to the male heirs of the 
incumbents of “ the year of primary investigation,” which is 
ordinarily 1846 A. D. As a rale, it was directed that part of the 
jdgir should be resumed on the death of such incumbents. The 
conditions of the Conquest jd<fir grants will be found in Appendix 
III of Mr. Barkley’s “ Directions for Revenue Officers.” A special 
register of the Conquest Jagirs, corrected up to date, was prepared 
and made over in duplicate to the District office. The principal 
jagirs now existing have been detailed in Chapter I, Section C. 


There are a large number of petty village grants which 
assume various forms. Sometimes they take the form of an assign- 
ment of revenue-free land- Sometimes the land is leased to the 
grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of payment of revenue 
only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making 'a 
over the produce to the grantee; while occasionally the grant 
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consists of the rights of property in the land, which, subject to the CHAP, 

usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the like, I 1L5' 

vest in the person performing certain specified services at such time Land 

and for so long as he performs them. These grants are most ReTcnne 

commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition of, Assignments 
or in payment for services rendered, to attendants at temples, of revem0 ' 
mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they perform the 
duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 
teachers at religious schools, and the like. They are locally known 
by the name of sdnhji tenures. 

The petty revenue-free grants (mudjjs), which fall into four Petty re- 
classes : — (1) in perpetuity, (2) for the maintenance of institutions, venae - fre0 
(3) for life of grantee, (4) for term of Settlement. All of these P”“er,‘7,44. 
were investigated. Their number was 1,938, with an area of 6,273 
acres. In 409 cases the authority for the grant was found 
sufficient, the area held correct, and the holders entitled to posses- 
sion. In 853 cases, almost all belonging to class 4, and having an 
area of 1,013 acres, and paying now Rs. 2,312 revenue, the grants 
were resumed. In almost all cases the holders were village menials 
or priests of sorts, who ought never to have got a grant at all 
from Government. In many cases they have done so now, on re- 
sumption. These grants are known as sonji, and are of the same 
nature as the down-country dohli, and should have been similarly 
treated originally. 676 cases were reported for sanction to renewal 
for life of incumbent or period of Settlement, whichever occurred 
first, on condition of good conduct, and maintenance of institutions 
where such exist. When the grant lapses, the Deputy Commissioner 
may recommend renewal (Secretary to Financial Commissioner’s 
No. 6043, dated 7th August 1882, to Settlement Commissioner). 

The question whether a grant should be resumed or continued was 
decided strictly in accordance with the Financial Commissioner’s 
instructions, in paras. 6 and 7 of his Senior Secretary’s No. 7, 
dated 2nd January 1883, to Commissioner of Settlements and 
Agriculture, which amounted to this, that grants to real places of 
religious worship, for schools or supplying water to travellers, and 
to Brahmans if made by Rulers, should be maintained, and all others 
resumed, or, at the most, be maintained out of charity to old men 
or women for life. Under these orders many takias have got grants 
which, perhaps, had better have been resumed. The land is 
generally of insignificant extent, and not worth all the trouble it 
gives to the lambardars and patwari, who have to report change of 
incumbents and are liable to be fined if they neglect to do so, and 
the District officers who have to make enquiries and direct mutation 
of names. The incumbent, holding from Government, does just as 
he pleases, and pays scant attention to the villagers, whence 
quarrels and law suits. Moreover, takias have by no means outlived 
the bad reputation they had in 1853, (See Financial Commissioner’s 
Circular A., dated 26th July 1854, and enclosure). Besides the 
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Purser, 7, 45. 
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grants still held intact, 210 cases of resumed mnafis, m which the 
heirs of the mudfiJdr had been settled with on favourable terms, 
came under enquiry. These were decided in accordance with the 
instructions laid down in Financial Commissioner s Circulars 20 ot 1 
1884 and 85 of 1885. In 126 cases, the favourable terms were £ 
continued, as the immediate heir of the deceased grantee was still m 
possession ; in 84 cases he was so no longer, and the land was 
charged with full demand due on it according to the new assessment. 

The system of giving small cash allowances {snfodposhi inam)to 
selected men, mostly lambardars, who are not zaildars, in order that 
they may be encouraged to use their influence in furthering measures 
of public utility, and otherwise assist the District officials, has been 
introduced. The grants are usually from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per annum, 
and are not to exceed one-quarter per cent, of the total revenue. 
They aie not hereditary. 


The following statement shows the number and annual value 
of all petty grants still existing at the revision of Settlement. : 


Tahsil, 

In perpe- 
tuity. 

For main- 
tenance of 
institution. 

1 

For life or 
j lives. 

For term 
of Settle- 
ment. 

l Sa/edpOahi 

1 ( za*ninddT % ) 
inams. 

Total. 


No. 

i 

Value. 

No. 

j 

; 

Value. 

! No" 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value. 

1 

Nawashahr ... 

i 

80 

50 j 

831 

y7 

2,013 

144 

477 

24 

915 

316 

4,316 

Phillaur 

2 

. 32 

22 

401 

1 32 ; 

512 

101 

649 

24 

860 

181 

2,514 

Nakodar 

4 

1 305 

31 | 

1,191 

ai : 

783 

199 

7 96 

25 

885 

290 

3,960 

Jullundur 

8 

11,104 

101 j 

i 1,444 

29 | 

574 

223 

705 

25 

895 

386 

4,722 

Total ... 

15 

1 1,521 

204 

,3,927 

‘ 

189 

3,882 

667 

: 2,627 

1 

98 

i 

8,ooo 

1,173 

15,512 


New Muafi Registers were prepared in duplicate and made 
over to the District office. 


The dates on which the revenue instalments ( Kists ) are due 
were fixed by letter No. 8060, dated 80th April 1885, from the 
Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, to the Com- 
missioner of the Division. They are — June 15 th and July 15th for 
the spring or rabi, and December 15th and February 1st for the 
autumn or kharif harvest. The Sirwal villages are permitted to y 
pay their spring revenue before these dates, if they like to do 
so. The first autumn instalment formerly fell due on December 
1st, and has been changed, as this date seemed too early con- 
sidering the great importance of the sugarcane crop, which does 
not begin to be crushed till late in November. The two instal- 
ments of each harvest are in every case paid in equal shares. 

813 villages (236 in Nawashahr, 187 in Phillaur, 207 in Nakodar 
and 183 in Jullundur), pay 6 annas in the rupee in the spring, and 
the remaining 10 annas in the autumn ; 499 villages (59 in 
awashahr, 51 in Phillaur, 155 in Nakodar and 234 in Jullundur), 
pay equal shares at each harvest ; 10 villages in the Eastern Dona > 
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of Jullundur pay 4 annas in spring and 12 annas in autumn ; one 
village in Nakodar pays f in spring and f in autumn ; while one 
village in Phillaur pays £ in the fo'in.T and ‘ in the latter harvest. 

When the assessments of the villages had b-en announced’ 
the next step was to distribute the demand of each estate over 
the holdings to which the revenue applied. The method to be 
adopted was left as much as possible to the people. A file was 
prepared showing the old system, and then applications were taken 
from the zamfndais, stating what they wished done in future. 
Though the number of disputes was large absolutely, it was small 
compared with what it might have been, and the general honesty 
and good sense of the people in their dealings one ivitli another were 
very clearly shown. When the method on which the distribution 
was to be made had been decided, the demand was apportioned 
to the holdings according to it, and then the Deputy Superintendent 
announced in the village to each i evenue-payer ' the amount for 
which he would be responsible in futuie. This led to another crop 
of disputes, for till each man knows what lie has to pay himself 
he can seldom calculate the effect of the system adopted.* Finally* 
wdien the fimr/um were distributed, each man had in them a 
statement put into his hands, showing for what amount of revenue 
and cesses he was lesponsible. so that, as far rs possible, the people 
weie kept fully informed of what was being done. 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 


Land 

Revenue. 

Liitr i b u- 
tion of the 
revenue over 
ho I d i n £ 
Procedure. 
Pw/’ser, 7, 4*. 


In villages in which shaies are not : cted on. the demand was 
usually distributed by one avemgeiate on cultivation, or by two 
rates, one for ii rigated and the other for nnuiigatcd land. Other 
plans were followed less. The main systems of the past and piesent 
Settlement are as follows : — 


SjaUmg of 
distribution. 
Pt*rs#r, 7, 48. 



For me 3 ly . 

Shares foil -wed 

159 villas 

One aveiage rate on cultivation 

6 71 

Two rates, one to< wet, the other 


for dry land 

438 

Other systems (including’ tamin’ 


dari estates) 

29 


Now. 

*0 villages 


3 72 

204 


The rates most commonly adopted, where there were only two 
one for wet and the other for di y land, ai e these : — ‘ 


2 shares on wet, 1 onth v luml 


3 

5 

11 

9 


31 


'1 


2 

3 

5 


13 


11 


i 


Nazc<t- 

Phil 

ihohr. 

laur. 

33 

33 

36 

24 

10 

9 


i 


Xal:o- 

J ii ‘‘hi li- 

Total. 

dor. 

ft nr. 

I .“5 

13 

239 

5 » 

13 

132 

13 

?0 

105 

4 

25 

29 


16 

17 


In only 18 villages, mostly in Jullundur, are latcs accoidino- to 
natural soils used fa’ the distribuPon of the u venue. It apnea- 
then that the simplicity of the distribution of last Settlement has not 
been maintained now. Then more than half the villages adopted 


The itcord 
o# right?. 
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II^C ini all-round late ; at present* little more than one-quarter of the 


Revenue adhere to t hi* yv-tein. lint the explanation is that, in many 

ea<es the ffiareholdrm have nearh propot t innately equal amounts of 
wetanddiy land, and in otheis small inequalities are neglected to 
avoid dispute*. 

Pursers. 2 . The Revised Settlement wa* made under Act XXXIII of 1871. 
The Recoid of Rights consist* of the following papers: — 


1. 'H 1 ' 1 Pound uy Map and Record 


. S/tajra aur 71 Tlsl 
Ha (Hast. 

[he Field Map . , ... ... Shajra kishtirdr. 

The Field R m-t r .. ... Kha*ra Tvishtv'dr* 

the thvoid of Rights and Liabilities Kltra'af Khot<nmu 


Tin 

Tt 

» 

i ( 

Th» 


: t ; t. menr , >f Ro^enne-L 
0.1. > 


y. 

in. 


ie \ roie»<v-tan 

**• •*' : .in nit M { < i\ \\ rlF . 

aider lo < m*, go for the 
Revenue. 

The Administration P n *r 
The Final Pi or * dm »• 


Fa rd Lakhirdj. 

Shojra Ltsdh. 

Xalsha Haknk Chdhdt. 
JhtrJi hirdxt Mdlguzari. 

II djih - ?/?-///•;:. 

Rnhikdr akhir. 


vniag« Note- Rrs.de* tli** Rem d o> Right* of each village, other recoids 
h'pRrwr, 8, 6. MV,V P l L 1 ,;,r * *)• whieis may he bi ietly noticed. The Village Note- 
books, oj Lit /\,/(/, showing the data on which each estate was 
asM^sed wuv diawn up in English and vernacular, and after 
being bound up, with the Revenue Survey maps placed in the 
English volume^ w< ir made over to the Deputy Commissioner. 
A mren<[ \ i t n:i(’i I In i opv, ombtiiig eettain portions, was made 
tor the Fumm! oftie. x. 

BerorU of A >r rement of Riverain Customs wrs prepared, which is 
BiTeram ub fuitlur noticed helow. The Ritr //-/-- h/?, or Record of Cus- 

Bec°rti of tommy Law. w s drawn up for the following tribes : — Hindu 
a y ;md .Muh.rrnm ai m Hindu and Muhammadan Rajputs, Arains, 

Pw»jc f •, A wan-. Dog..i>. (iuj.. v. .Mahtons, .Miscellaneous Hindu and 
M welLhcoii’** Muhammadan t’ibt*. 

«enu* Ure " ^ and Field Maps were prepaud on the old system 

Jpwivft, I, 3. 


of t! MU 

gu 1 -h< m. 

Tlx. 

‘ -o;de ado] 

about _! 

7 1 incla * 

To l! 

. e mil’. j 

ale \ * ’ 

y mu 11 . 

tiie 

u. p- W‘‘ 1 V 

stn-M ! 

1 ; t * \< - : i> 

f h,t: 

' n . j - 1 • i » w i 

in H ‘ ■ 

- A -7' w. n . 

t 1 t • 

bring- in 

than 1 

1 0 - n ’ 

'It. b 

tw. ui the 

r 1 

’.A ud ■ 

oit ! . 

ii<»n of hr 


fuv villum 


w 


hcie the fields 


m_* only ; gi eater difference 
'iinvvs after allowing for 


Rive min 

CIltOKll, 


I- 


‘ M- :.»n w - t'.i- boundary ljetween Jullnndur 
1 ;.i.d tia i iveruin Ji.w under this rule 

, } S.ttlune! t Ilejioit. A fixed boundary 

•violin ti.>' Nitkj \i;,x hnd down during the -winter of 1903-04. 


« t ' \ . < l.i i 

:ual 1 , , ; * n . ; .. ,| i \ 

i* full V d M'U-m ^ i 
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Section D — Miscellaneoas Kevenue. 

There is no distillery in the district. The distillery at .\ukodar 
was closed on 15th, April 1886, that at Kawashahr uu 1st, April Revenue. 
1890, and that at Jullundur on 1st, April 1900. Sp r-i is now Exciao 
obtained from Amritsar, Sujanpur, and the Rosa Distilleiv at Shah- Taiu il of 
jahanpur. Illicit distillation is extremely prevalent uw.ug lo ilie Part B - 
large quantities in which sugarcane is grown and is veiy Iron to 
detect : frequent seizures are nevertheless made. x\ list of liquor 
shops is given in Table 41 of Part B. 

The cultivation of the poppy is permitted, and during tlio five 
years ending 1902-03 an average of 267 acres wire under cultivation 
with an average outturn of 2,160 maunds of poppy-heads, l o 
opium is made in the district, the poppy being grown for the ^.ike of 
the heads only. Opium is imported ft cm Malwa, Kulu, and the 
Simla Hill States. 

Hemp (bhang) grows wild in the Adampur and Bhogpur Than as 
of Jullundur Tahsil, and is either exported unmanufactured or 
consumed in the district. Charas is imported from Hoshiarpur. 

Opium and drug licenses are not sold togetlier, but hemp and 
chants licenses are generally auctioned together. Shops for sale of 
opium are located at JaUundur Cunfunnaaity Jni/aa j nr 
Kartnrpvr, brhedm, A1 xn'a1pnr t JanduSingha, Toh Lamhra t Memko, 

Kalra, Jamsher, Ucliha, Dhogri, Luhlian, Laroya and Adampur in 
Tahsil Jullundur ; dsaicdshahr ; Banya , Mukandjmr 9 Aur, Pharala, 

Ration Jddbi (Jluni xc l ia ;, r, Ohumman, Bhagauran, Sarhal Qazian, 

Musapur and Malilgehla in Tahsil Xawashahr; BhtUanr , A nr Mahal 
Kot Badal Khan , UhH'l't, Mjn, L Pasha, Hinja, Dn addict , 

Partappur, Bard Bind , Moron, Masaman, Sirhali, Birk, tiordya^ 

Rurka Kalan, A pro, Jjnstoj , Ja,uU ila and Talma a in TahM Phillaur; 
and NaJcodar, il/Wd/mr, Kang Sabhii, Solial Ja^ir, Bajuin Khurd, 

Kang Kalan, Khdnpnr , Uanew.il Matsidn, L^nidn, Shahkni bh infc tr 
Hggi and Baloki in Tahsil Xakcdar. Drug shops are located at the 
places italicised in the above list, and shops for the vend of char as 
alone at Jandu Singha, Memko and Adampur in Tahsil Jullundur, 
and Aur, PharaLt and Malilgehla in Tahsil Xawadiahr, and Rurka 
Kalan and Birk in Tahsil Phillaur. Shops for the sale of hemp drugs 
only are located at Lallan, Partappur, Kang Sabhu, Bajuha Khurd, 

Kang Kalan Daulwal and Baloke. 

There are no features of >pecial interest in the income-tax income-tar. 
administration of the district. More than half the assesses in Table* 42, 
1902-03, paying between a quarter and a third of the total realign- * Zo * fPartB ' 
tions, were assessed on incomes under Rs, 1,0U0. 
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Section E-— Local and Municipal. 

The District Boaid consists of 30 members, of whom 9 sit 
e£-officio, namely, the Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, Execu- 
tive Engineer, Revenue Assistant, District Inspector cf Schools, 
and the Tahsildars. ( Punjab Gocernmcitt Xotijicatiou Am 1-81 of 
2 8th May 1902). Local Boards have been abolished. 

Besides Jullnndnr there are nine municipalities in the district, 
all of which belong to the 2nd class. They are, in order of popula- 
tion : Jullundur, Kartaipur, Xakodar, Niirmahal, Rabon, Piiillaur, 
Xawashalxr, Banga and Alawalpur. The last two have committees 
consisting of 4 elected and 2 nominated members, and in the rest 
the proportion is 0 : 3. There are no notified areas in the district. 
An account of each municipality will be found under (he town 
concerned in Chapter IV. 

Section F- — Public Works- 

Jullundur District belongs to the Amritsar Division of the 
Public Works Department (Roads and Buildings). An Assistant 
Engineer is stationed at Jullundur. The Provincial Public Works 
Department is in charge of the Grand Trank Road and the road 
to Roshiarpur. The other roads of the district are maintained by 
the District Board, which is responsible for the upkeep of a greater 
length of met lied roads than any other District Board in the 
Province. The various court buildings at headquarters and l’ahsils 
are kept in repair by the municipal Committees, which receive 
grants from Government for the purpose. There are no Irrigation 
Works, but there is one large bit ml in the Jullundur Tahsxl known as 
the Dolike Sundarpur bawl, which extends from Jafal to Haripur, 
a length of about 7 miles- The baud varies in height from 5 to 8 
feet, and in breadth from 10 to 20 feet at the top and 4o to 45 
feet at the bottom- It keeps the water from the Hoshiarpur hills 
from flooding the lowlyiug lands behind it, and diverts the flow 
into the Kala Bein- 


Section G- — Army. 

Cantonments were established at Jullundur and Xakodar when 
the Doab was assumed after the first Sikh war. That at Xakodar 
was soon abolished. Julluudur is now a station under the command 
of a Colonel on the staff. The garrison during the cold season of 
the year, from October to March, consists of one Battery (Field) of 
Artillery, one British Regiment of Infantry, one Xative Regiment 
of Cavalry and one Xative Regiment of Infantry, but on the 
approach of the hot weather the garrison is greatly reduced in 
strength by the despatch of men to the various hill sanataria. The 
cantonments and military posts of the district belong to the Lahore 
Division of the ^Northern Command, and the troops are under the 
command of the General Officer Commanding at Lahore. Amritsar 
is garrisoned from Jullundur. 
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The Sikh sections of the Jollundur Mountain Battery (formerly 
No. 6 Bombay Mountain Battery) were raised in this district at the 
time when the Battery was constituted. Most of • the old Punjab 
and Bengal Cavalry Regiments and the Bombay Lancers recruit 
from this district and also the following corps : — 


Hazara, Quetta, Jnllandttr anti Mtnree Mountain B-itt-wh-K. jjtli 
Ludhiana Sikhs, 19t'i, 21st, 22nd, 2 3tli, 27th, 28 th, 29th, 3otli, 3 1st Punjabis, 
32nd Sikli Pioneers, 33rd Punjabi.-. 

34th Sikh Pioneers, o5 ; h, 3'Jrh ■ ml Ijih Sikhs, 46th Punjabis, 47tli 

Sikhs. 

Corps of G-uides, 5Lt Siki’s, 55th Cok - s I lilies, 57th Wilrl-’s Hifless, and 
58th Vaughan’s Rides, Punjab Frontier Foie-*. 

] 2th aud 48th Pioneers. 

67th, 69th, 74th and 76th Punjabi-. 

72nd, 79th, 90th and 92nd Punjabis. 

1 07 tli and 128th Pioueii'a 

124th and J 26tli Baluchistan Inland v. 

The Bhopal Battalion. 

R. H. A., R. F. A , and Heavy Batteries A.C. and Units 
Numerous Mule <_a>ire«. 

The Army Bearer t’oips. 

Ceylon Mauritius Bait R. A. 


Two companies of Giioiewaha Musalman Rajputs are about to 
be laised for one of the new M dr«s Regiments. 

The tribes chiefly recruited are — Sikh ami iiiudu Jats, Kambohs, 
Ahluwalias, Mahtons (Rajput), Saints, Labuuus, Tarkluin Ramdasias, 
Mazbis and Jhfwars. There arc no ptcjudicts against recruiting. 
The recruiting of Hindu Jats or Monas for Colonial Corps (Ceylon 
Mauritius) is unpopular with the Jat Sikhs, who argue that as the 
Hindu and Sikh Jats ate closely inter-: elated all reciuiting amongst 
Jats should be as Sikhs only and that there is nothing to prevent the 
Mona from becoming a Sikh. (See the Ivhalsa Akbar for August 
1902). 'Undoubtedly the recruiting of Hindu Jats affects and to a 
certain extent prevents the .mre id of Sikhism. The Hong Rung 
and Eastern Sikh Police owiug to the goM pay offered h„ve the 
pick of the Sikh recruiting market, and the recruit nowadays 
knows his value, and if a “six foote",” will select what service he 
shall belong to. 


Section H. — Police and Jails- 

A list of thanas is given in Tabic 47, Nawashahr is one of 
the few tahsil head quarters in the Province which is not also 
head quarters of a thana. There are no thanas situated in more 
than one tahsil. - There are Town Police at each of the nine muni- 
cipal towns, who are under the control of the District Superintendent 
as regards equipment, clothing, pay, &c., but are paid for by the 
Municipalities. Road-posts are located at Raepur-Rasulpur and Kala 
Bakra on the Tanda and Jullundur road, and outposts at Gohawar 
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(Phillaur) and Lohian (Shahkot), There is a cattle-pound at each 
t liana, and also at Nawashakr, and at Bir Sarangwal in the same 
trhsil. The Sansfs and Having are criminal tribes proclaimed under 
the Act. They give little trouble and are not addicted to systematic 
crime. 

The fort at Phillaur was made over in 1890 as the Police 
Training School and Bureau of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, under the charge of a Senior Officer of the Punjab Police. 

The District Jail at headquarters is of the 3rd class and con- 
tains accommodation for 818 prisoners. The various lock-ups are 
enumerated in Table 49. 


Section I.— Education. 

Taking the census figures for 1901, it appears that, roughly 
speaking, rather more than one male in 15 and one female in 832 
are literate. Jains and Native Christians show by far the highest 
proportion of literates : then come in order Sikhs, Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Urdu is the chief script of the Hindfis and Muham- 
madans, Gurmukhi of the Sikhs. Lande is largely used by all 
Hindi traders to write up their accounts in, and Hindi is read 
by a few Hindus. While the number of literate males per 1,000 
has increased from 50 in 1881 to 00 in 1901, that among females 
has increased from 1*2 in the former year to 3*1 in the latter ; a 
greater comparative increase, but still showing a very backward 
state of female education, which indeed is little encouraged by the 
people except under the auspices of their religious teachers. Literacy 
in English among males has increased from 3*6 per mill 1 in 1891 to 
71 in 1901. It is notable that, while in general literacy males show 
the same proportion of literates in the ages 15 to 20 and 20 and over 
(92 j)<v iii ilh' in each case), in English literacy the proportion males 
literate between the ages of 1 5 and 20 is double that of those 20 
and more years of age (18 and 9 respectively), showing that a large 
increase in the knowledge of English may be expected. 

All Government Schools in the district are maintained either 
from Local or Municipal Funds, with the exception of the Jullundur 
Normal and Model Schools. 

The following are the High and Middle Schools in the district 
which conform to the Education Codo : — 

Bi<jh School x. 

Jullundur City ... Municipal Board A u|lo. Vernacular. 

” n ” ••• Mission School, Aided, Anglo-Vernacular. 

„ Cantonment... \ ictcr School „ 

» C % ••• Anglo-Sanskrit , Unaided” ” 

» ,, ... Dodba 

Jullundur ... Sanitan Dharm, ” ” ” 
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RdJion 
Phillaur 
Nakodar 
Karttrpnr . 
Allwapur 
Nurmahal * 
Banga 
Nawashahr . 
Adam pur 
Sh&hkot 
Phdr&la 


5 » ti 

it !t 

it it 

it . ,f 

District Board 

it )i 

t j : ' 


a it 

a t y 
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Vernacular. 

tt 

a 

tt 

it 
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Middle Schools. 

Municipal Board Anglo-Vernacular. 

>* a 


A Vernacular High School was established at Jnllundur on 
1st July 1880, an Anglo- Vernacular Department was added in 
1883, and the Aided Anglo- Vernacular School, Jnllundur, amalga- 
mated to it at the same time. The school now prepares hors for 
the Middle School and Entrance Examinations of the Punjab 
University and claims the reputation of being one of the best and 
most flourishing High Schools of the Province. The school is under 
the Municipal Committee of Jnllundur, and the staff consists of a 
European Headmaster assisted by C> Anglo- Vernaculai and 9 Ver- 
nacular teachers. The Headmaster conducts the school under the 
immediate orders of Municipal Committee. The building is a 
hired one, situated in the Bansanwala Bazar near the tomb of Imam 
Nasfr-ud-dm, but is not at all suited for school purposes. The 
erection of a public building hrs been under consideration for the 
last 18 years, the estimated cost being Rs. 30,000 ; it is now pro- 
posed that the Civil Hosp : tal budd'ng be made over for school 
purposes. Separate building,- me tented for Hindu and Muham- 
madan boarders, about 00 in number, who are under the super- 
vision of two Superintendents selected from among the masters. 
The want of a proper gymnasium and play ground is much felt. 
Provincial funds contribute Rs. 4,250 year to the expenditure of 
the school, the rest of which is met from fees (about Rs. 4,000) and 
Municipal funds (Rs. 1,200). 


The Mission School belonging to the Ludhiana Mission Avas 
founded in 18-57 by the Rev. Golalc Nath as an Anglo-Vci naculer 
High School, and throve so well that the Government School 
already in existence had to be closed for want of seholais, and 
when Zilla schools wer e established in the Province, the Zilla School 
for Jnllundur District Avas located at Ralion. The school is largely 
attended by Hindu and Muhammadan students flora the hnxtis \and 
the city and also by the Native Christians of the Mission. There 
are at present 312 seholais on the lolls, of Avkcm 5 aie Christians 
190 Muhammadans, 90 Hindus and 21 Sikhs. The chief officials 
are Mr. Newton, Superintendent, and Mr. RroAvn, Headmaster, 
assisted by 11 Anglo- Vernacular and 1 3 Vernacular teachers Boys 
are taught up to the Punjab and C: lenten Universities’ Standard. 
A boarding-house, Avith accommodation for about 50 boys, is 
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attached to the .school and is well attended by boys of all religions. 
The results of University and Departmental Examinations 
are generally satisfactory and a high standard of discipline and 
morality is kept up. TD'i e are two branches of the school, one in 
the city and 'the other at Basti Glmzan, and there are also Branch 
Schools for gills which teach up to the Upper Primary Standard 
and also impart practical lessons in needlework, &c. The annual 
expenditure is about Us. 9,582, of which ID. 3,192 is contributed 
from Provincial funds, Bs. 240 from Municipal funds, Bs. 4,098 
from fees, and Bs. 2,051 from Mission endowments. 

The Victor School was started in 1889 by the residents of 
cantonments in the place of an Aided Mission School closed in 
the same year, in order to commemorate the visit to India of His 
Roval Highness Prince Albert Victor. It was placed on tho grant- 
in-aid system in 1890 and was raised to the High Standard in 1900. 
A convenient bungalow is hired for the school, but no boarding- 
1 ouso is maintained for want of a sufficient number of out-station 
students. There ;>.:e about 300 scholars on the lolls and 13 
teachc? <. Of the total yearly expendituie of about R.-. 3,9(50, Rs. 817 
is met from Provincial funds, Bs. 2,450 from fees, and Bs. 093 from 
-nbscviptions. Lai : A -train D.is, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, is its chief 
supporter, and by his exertion* a girls’ school was also established in 
cantonments in 1899. 

Both branches of the Aiwa Sanaa j opened Unaided High Schools 
in 1890, that of the Mahatma c .Jullunduv Kunaj being named the 
Doaba 'cbcol, while that of the Anglo- Vedic party was called the 
Anglo-8; \n skrit School. The schools were amalgamated into one 
in 1897, but were again split up into two in 1898. The low rate 
of fees charged, and the indiscriminate promotion of boys to higher 
classes, have been the chief causes of the piosperity of these schools,' 
in spite of the Board and the Aided Schools existing in the town, 
but they have now agreed to observe the Departmental rules strictly, 
though the lower rates of fees (half those charged in the Govern- 
ment school*) are still kept on out of necessity. The school are pro- 
gressing very well and have good boarding- 1, ousts attached to 
them. The expenditure of both school.-,- Mile less than Rs 3,000 
per annum in each case, is defrayed from fees and private 
conti ibutions in the ratio of about 2 : 1. Buildings for both 
schools are at present hired, but the Anglo-Hanskrit School is 
considering the question of erecting a building of its own for 
which purpose Pandit Lakhpat Rni, Pleader of Hissar, has o-iven 
a donation of R*. 10,000. An interesting feature of the Anglo- 
Sanskrit High School is that a young graduafe, a resident of this 
district, In- recently undert 'ken to snv as Headmaster of the 
institution for the rest ox L s He gratis end another undergraduate 
is alieady serving as second master wdh the undertaking to ask 
no pay for one year. 
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The Sanatan Dharm Sabha raised its Middle School to the High 
Standard in 1398. It -was reduced to a Middle School in 1900 for 
want of funds, but again raised to the High Standard in 1903. 

The Anglo- Vernacular Middle School at Rahon, formerly 
called the District School, was founded in 1850, and is situated 
on the site of an old ruined fort. The building is a pad-ha one, 
containing six rooms surrounded by verandahs. About 50 Hindu 
boarders are accommodated in the small houses built round the 
compound of the school, and a house for about twenty Muham- 
madan boarders is rented in the toAvn. The staff consists of a 
Headmaster, 4 Anglo- Vernacular and G .Vernacular teachers, and 
the scholars on the rolls number about SOU. The Branch Schools 
were closed in 1891 and 1894. The total expenditure of about 
Rs. 4,500 per annum is met from a Provincial contribution of 
Rs. 1 ,9 1 0, a District Fund contribution of Rs. 90, and fee 
collections of about Rs. 2,500, Municipal funds making occasional 
contributions. The results achieved iu the Middle School Exami- 
nation have been always most satisfactory. 

The Phillaur and JNakodar Middle Schools were founded as 
Vernacular Schools in about 1870, and the study of English was 
introduced in 1898 and 189G, respectively. The expenditure of a 
little less than Rs. 8,000 per annum is covered chiefly from tuition 
fees amounting to about Rs. 2,500 per annum, the District Board 
contributing Rs. 287 andRs. 29G, respectively. The contributions 
of the Municipal Committees do not amount to more than Rs. 100 
or so during the year. The staff in each of the schools consists of 
4 Anglo- Vernacular and 7 Vernacular teachers, and the number of 
boys is about 250. The buildings are inadequate. iN akodar School 
has a Sanskrit teacher getting Rs. i 0 per mensem from the Charity 
Fund of Lala Chuhar Mai, banker of the station. Accommodation 
for out-station students in the Nakodar School Boarding-house 
is very inadequate, but the bungalows hired for boarders c f Phillaur 
School serve the house fairly well. 

The Kartarpur School is the poorest of the kind in this district 
with an expenditure of about Rs. 1,800 per annum, paid from Pro- 
vincial Revenues (Rs. 90), District Board grant (Rs. 200), tuition 
fees (Rs. 1,000) and Municipal funds (about Rs. 500). The building- 
consists of 4 rooms surrounded by verandahs and a few outhouses, 
and is situated on the Grand Trunk Road. There is no boarding-house 
attached to it. The staff consists of 3 English, 4 Vernacular and 1 
Mahajani teacher who teaches the native system of accounts to a feiv 
classes. 

There were in 1903 four Unaided Anglo- Vernacular Middle 
Schools, the Sanatan Dharm Sabha School at Jullundur City, 
Naunikal Anglo-Sanskrit School at Kartarpur, tie Punjabi Anglo! 
Sanskrit School at Banga, and an Anglo- Vernacular School at 
Aur in the Nawashahr Tahsll. The Sanatan Dharm School has 
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recently been raised to the High Standard and all the otherSj which 
were in a precarious condition, hare been closed. 

Out of the seven Board Vernacular Middle Schools, those at 
Adaxnpur, Shahkot and Pharala are under the District Board, and 
those at Alawalpur, Nurmahal, Banga and Nawashahr under the 
Municipal Committees of those places. All of them, along with their 
boarding-houses, are located in public buildings which are rather 
cramped. The boys, after undergoing the complete course of eight 
years, appear in the Vernacular Middle School Examination of the 
Punjab University, and, on being successful, turn out village 
school teachers and revenue patwarfs, if unable to prosecute their 
studies further. 

Their annual expenditure is about Rs. 7,400 (Rs. 3,700 from 
District Funds, Rs. 900 from Municipal Funds and Rs. 2,800 from 
tuition fees). The Nawashahr School has a Sanskrit teacher as well. 

The Jullundur Normal School was opened on 1st December 
1883, in order to train village school teachers for Vernacular schools 
and assistant vernacular teachers for Middle Schools in the Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur, Kangra, Gurduspur and Ludhiana Districts. Sixty-nine 
stipends, of the value of Rs. 7 per mensem each, are allowed for ten 
months during the year to candidates selected from these districts by 
the Deputy Commissioners and the Inspector of Schools. 1 The whole 
school is under the immediate control of the Inspector of Schools, 
Jullundur Circle, whose office is also in the same building. The 
Headmaster, assisted by 2 Anglo- Vernacular, 2 Vernacular and 
a Drawing master, imparts instruction in School Management and 
Practice of Teaching, besides other subjects of a general nature, up 
to the standard of the Middle School Examination. The Model 
School, which is the only Government Anglo- Vernacular Primary 
School in the district, is attached to the Normal School : the pupil 
teachers of the Normal School have to teach the Pr ima ry Classes of 
this school in Vernacular subjects by turns under the supervision 
and guidance of the head and second masters of the Model School, 
while an Anglo- Vernacular teacher teaches English to two higher 
classes. Special attention is paid to the natural development of the 
senses and mental and moral faculties of the boys by Kindergarten 
and Object Lessons. The building, situated between the Empress 
Gardens and the Munsif’s Court, consists of two large halls connected 
by arches and six small rooms surrounded by verandahs, and is one 
of the finest public buildings of the station. The building has 
recently been extended so as to provide a large room for black- 
board drawing to be introduced shortly, and to give greater 
accommodation for the Office of the Inspector. Two separate blocks 
afford accommodation for about 80 Hindu and Muhammadan 
boarders, 10 menial servants and the Superintendent, The total cost 
of both the schools, including stipends, amounts to about Rs. 10,000 

eacb, V 
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annually, out of which something like Rs. 800 are realized from C rrp y 
fees charged from Model School boys. — 

Two aided Anglo- Vernacular Primary Schools are the branches 
of the Mission School located in the city and Basti Shekh Darwesh BMUB nuwh) 
which have consequently been described with the Mission School 
above. 

There are 88 Vernacular Primary Schools situated as follows „ VernMnlar 

J Primary 

Jullundur Tahsil. — Kalianpur, Chitti, Gakhal, Khambra, Soho<:il,> 
Jamsher, Muhaddipur, Ladhewali, Bolima, Bal, Kotli Than Singh, 

Madar, Dhogri, Nussi, Pindori Nijran, Behram, Laroa, Jandu Singha, 

Haripur, Rastgo, Manko, Drulli Kalan, Mansurpur Bundala, Khaira 
Majja, Kala Bakra,' Alampur. 

Nawdshahr Tahsil. — Kaleran, Khatkar Kalan, Mahal G-ahla 
Mukandpur, Musapur, Bakhlaur, Gunachaur, Aur, Karyam, 

Mahalon, Saloh, Baghauran, Jadla, Langroa, Malupota, Khotran, 

Mandhali, Sarhal Qazian, Raipur Dabba, Heon, Shahpur, Mahrampnr 
and Nawashahr Branch. 

Philla.ur Tahsil. — Tehing, Partapura, Apra, Barapind, Dhand- 
war, Birk Dosanjh Kalan, Ghui'ka, Sargondi, Rurka Kalan, 

Bundala, Muthidda Kalan Sarhali, Bilga, Jandiala, Taiwan, Kot Badil 
Khan, Moron, Lisara, Kahna Dhesian Thala and Pharwdla. 

Nakodav Tahsil. — Mahatpur, Mandiala, Parjian Kalan, Kang 
Khurd, Lohrnn, Malsiiin, Mulewal Khaira, Ida, Gahndran, Uggi, 

Mudh, Bopa Rai, Dhaliwal, Shankar, Sarih, Nawapind, Mianwal and 
Wajuha Kalan. 

Schools printed in italics are zamindari schools. They were 
organized in 1886 with the double purpose of imparting elementary 
education in the 3 R’s to the sons of agriculturists, and at the same time 
keeping them in touch with their hereditary callings. It is, however, 
to be regretted that they have not been appreciated by the class of 
people for whom they were meant. With the exception of Nawashahr 
Branch, with about 110 scholars, maintained by the Municipal 
Committee, Nawashahr, at the cost of about Rs. 30 per mensem, 
all are under the control of the District Board. The entire cost 
of Rs. 17,000 per annum is met from Provincial Funds Rs. 180, 
tuition fees about Rs. 2,600, and the rest from District Funds. 

All , with the exception of 1 5 schools, have public buildings of their 
own, generally roughly made of unbaked bricks. 

Indigenous Muhammadan schools are as usually found in the , indiK-noa-. 
mosques, and are attended by Hindds who -wish to learn Pe-si -n o g ham°m«')an 
well as by Muhammandans, and are presided over by the mulla. 

When a boy is entered, a small fee is paid to the mister, who ds- 
gets his food in turn from his pupils’ parents. In vill ges, the midla 
has generally some grant of land for the support of the mosque, \nd 
he receives presents at marriages and other ceremonies. In towns 
he may get monthly fees from his pupils, and when the Kuran has 
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been completely studied, he goes -with all his pupils to the house of 
the boy who has accomplished the task, and recites a poem, for 
which he receives a present. The course of instruction in village 
schools begins with a small primer called the Qaida Bagdadi, dealing 
■with the Arabic alphabet, from which the pupil goes on to learning 
the Koran by rote ; in order to earn the title of Hafiz by committing 
the whole Koran, a sojourn of some six years in the mosque is 
necessary. Ko attempt is made to explain what is taught, and the 
instruction consists simply in repeating the words of the Koran 
over and over. But sometimes simple books, as the Khali kbdri 
and the Korima of Saadi, are taught, and some teachers go on to 
the GvhxMn, and Host in, or even to Abul Fazl ; and, of course, it is 
only when something beyond the Koran is taught that Hindus, 
attend. In the advanced Arabic schools in which boys are taught to 
understand Arabic, the teacher is generally a mavlvi of some learning. 
Hi s pupils live, with him as disciples, subsisting on the charity of 
the faithful, and, besides the Koran, teaching is given in Muhammadan 
law and philosophy. Scarcely any attention is paid to Arithmetic 
in Muhammadan schools. 

^ Sikh boys are taught in the Jjharmslla by a Sadh who is called 
Ihti. He gets no pay and depends on the offerings made and 
tue produce of the endowment, if any, of the institution. Instruction 
is given m the (furmukhi character, and is confined almost entirely 
to writing on a board and reading a ferv books as the Bdlnpdesh 
followed by the./rqy? and Panj Grautld. The boys may also devote 
a certain time to reading from the Granth. 


Orthodox Hindu schools consist of Sanskrit, Nagri and Landa 
sc loo n n > oisknt schools the teacher, or guru, is a well read pandit 
w o as completed his studies at Benares, and the pupils are Brahman 
+i°' \r °i lve ”) ^ dku'i K nr dras or Rhivdau'dras on the charity of 
e mem puli lie. ■ Kagri schools are conducted on the same lines, 
but are not popular. 


, ant A sc 00 ^ _ are presided over by Brahmans or Muhammadan 
awa ^ ,mc l lm.-is, the teacher in each case being known as 
G :il l l 'u- ai ® employed, as they are supposed to be adepts at 

the multiplication table. These schools are! as a rule, not of a 
peimanen c laiacter, the Padhi staying for a year or two in a 
v { fyf , a tl'en moving elsewhere. The subjects taught are the 
a P >a >e , mu ipheation tables, practice, and writing letters and 

in the'slviiuwf :° Oolong established practice, fees are paid 
c 1 ) a P lCe an( ^ a little flour and dal from every boy 


i , A. . ~ aai irom every ooy 

about' four annas. * “"W* °* 

^ no n»- a f 

tbe letters of the alphabet are 
H _ moi y> of which the following is a specimen: — 

(U). Ura re ! Omkar ka simran karie. 

(0 Ura ! Wo must worship God.) 
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(A). Aira re ! Ae gae ka &dar karie. 

(0 Aira ! We must entertain the guests.) 

(I) . Iri re ! Isar ji ki eharnln parie. 

(0 Iri ! We must fall at the feet of God.) 

(S) . Sassio re ! Sarn pidn bandh na laie. 

(0 Sassa ! We must not imprison refugee#.) 

(H). Hdha re ! Har ka ndm sawere laie. 

(0 Hdha ! We must worship God in the morning.) 

(K). Kaka re ! Kam kaj ko dkil na karie. 

(0 Kaka ! We must not be lazy in doing our work.) 

(Kh). Khakha re ! Khaia pia haram na karie. 

(0 Khakha ! We must not be ungrateful to our maiters.) 

(G). Gagio re ! Gau dan Brahman deie. 

(0 Gaga ! We must bestow the gift of cows on Brahman#.) 

(Gh). Ghagio re ! Gheo hunde ghar tel na khaie. 

(0 Ghaga ! We must not eat oil when we have butter in our 
house.) 

Angio re ! Namaskar gur apne karie. 

(O A nga ! We must pay obeisance to our guru.) 

(Ch). Chachio re ! Ohor ehugal ka sang na karie. 

(O Chacha ! We must not accompany the thief and the back- 
biter.) 

(Chb). Chhachhio re ! Chhdl m&r beri na charie. 

(0 Chhachha ! We mu c t not jump into a boat.) 

(J) . Jajio re ! Juhari seti banj na karie. 

(O Jaja ! We must not deal with gamblers). 

(Jh). Jhajio re ! Jhuthi muthi b&t na karie. 

(O Jhajl a ! We must not tell lies). 

Janjio re ! Nanka ghar thora rahie. 

(O Janga ! We should stay very little in the house of our 
maternal grandfather.) 

Jankeo re ! Mare tatfcu danr na karie. 

(0 Jankeo ! We must not use weak ponies racing.) 

(Th). Thathio re ! Thakuran ki puja karie. 

(0 Thathio ! We must worship the Th&kurs.) 

(D). Daddio re ! D&in ke paros na rahie. 

(0 Dhaddio We must not reside in the neighbourhood of cannibal#.) 
(Dh). Dbadhio re ! Dhund dian nun rah batMie. 

(0 Dhadho ! We must show the right path to the seekers.) 

(N). Naneo re ! Ran wich jakar pith na deni. 

(0 Naneo ! We must not run away from the battle field.) 

(T) . Tateo re ! Takht baitb kuniaon na karie. 

(0 Tatta ! We must not do injustice in the judgment.) 

(Th). Thathio re ! TMon chlior kuth&on na j£ie. 

(0 Thatha ! We must not go to the wrong place after leaving 
the right; one.) 

(D). Daddeo re ! Depak b£jh anaj na khdie. 

(O Dada ! We must not take our food without a lamp.) 

(Dh). Dhadheo re ! Dhan joban k& m&n na karie, 

' (O Dhada ! We must not be proud of wealth and beauty.) 
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(N). Naneo re ! Nun kha har&m na karie. 

(0 Naneo ! We must not forget the kindness of others.) 

(P). Papeo re ! P&pi da was&h na karie. 

(0 Papa ! We must not trust the sinners.) 

(Ph). Phapheo re ! Phul tang darb&rna j&ie. 

(0 Phapha ! We should not attend a darb&r wearing flowers.) 

(B). Babio re ! Yairl da wasah na karie. 

(0 Baba ! We must not trust the enemy.) 

(Bh). Bhabeo re ! Bare bh&i ke bhau men rahie. 

(0 Bbaba ! We must respect the elder brother.) 

(M). Mameo re ! Mata pita kx sevva karie. 

(0 Mama! We must serve our parents.) 

(J). Jajio re ! Jor se peshdb na karie. 

(0 Jaja ! We must not commit rape.) 

(R.) R&reo re ! Rah chhor kor&b na j&ie. 

(0 R&ra ! We must not go the wrong way after leading the 
right one.) 

(L). Laleo re ! Luche jaisl Mt na karie. 

(0 Lala ! We must not talk like wicked persons.) 

(B). Babeo re ! Bar hine ko kannia na daie, 

(0 Baba! We must not engage our daughter to younger boys). 
(R). Rario re ! Rurdhe khurde tirath karie. 

(ORara! We must gc to sacred places whatever the difficulties). 

Really speaking there are 81 letters of the alphabet which are used 
everyday, four more are added to make the word painti (35 letters) 
applicable to it, but the Pahdas generally teach as many as forty- 
six letters, in many cases there being the repetition of the same 
letters very often. 

The Land characters in vogae in the district are of four kinds, 
i.e. 9 (1) the Sarafi, which is a indigenous to this district and is used 
throughout in towns as well as the village; (2) the Nauhria 
characters, used generally by the Nauhria or people coming from 
Nauhr in Hissar District ; (3) Shikarpuria characters ; (4) the Bania 
characters, used by the Banias immigrated from Delhi. The forms 
of characters vary a little in different places, but the general princi- 
ples remain the same. Rules of teaching phailawat (practice) are 
generally put into a rude form of poetry in order to facilitate the 
application of rules to every day business life. 

UrVuSohooU* Indigenous schools for teaching Urdu are, as a rule, temporary 
r o o oo s. concerns started by some avealthy man who wishes to get his son 
taught without sending him to the public schools, and for that purpose 
engages a more or less educated teacher, who takes the boys of 
other parents as well. 

The Aided Vernacular Primary Schools, about 40 in number 
schools. present, are the indigenous schools brought under the influence 

of the Education Department. 
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These schools are a very cheap unofficial agency for the spread of 
Elementary education among the masses, and receive a grant from 
the District Board of about Rs. 2,200 annually. 

r 

The schools shown as Unaided Primary Schools are the schools 
of the above mentioned class desirous of earning grants next year, 
while other indigenous schools for boys and girls are not under the in- 
fluence of the Education Department. Their statistics are prepared 
by patwaris at the kharif girddwan. 

The Kanya Mahavidyala was started by the members of the 
Jullundur Arya Samaj in 1890 in the shape of a Primary Girls’ 
School, but was raised to the Middle Standard in 1894, though it 
was intended, as the name implies, to make it a College. The school 
building is situated in the Qilla Mohalla, but for the boarding-house 
and the orphanage different buildings are hired in the city, or in 
Kot Kishen Chand. Instruction in Domestic Economy, Clay 
Modelling and Drawing is given, besides other subjects prescribed for 
the Middle Standard Examination for native girls by the Depart- 
ment. The girls do not, however, appear regularly in any of the 
-j public examinations. There are about 120 pupils. The boarding- 
house attracts girls from such distant places as Peshin, Gorakhpur, 
Bannu, Bombay and Gwalior State, and they are afforded board 
and lodging at the cost of Rs. 6 a month each. Twenty- two orphan 
girls, brought in from the Central Provinces in the famine of 1897, are 
taken care of in the orphanage, supported by the charity of the 
Jullundur City Arya Samaj. 

The staff of four male and four female teachers works under the 
guidance of Lala Dev Raj, Main and Zaildar of Jullundur, who is a 
most enthusiastic supporter of female education. The total cost of 
about Rs. 1,500 per annum is defrayed entirely from private 
subscriptions and endowments. An instance of the healthy spirit 
infused in the girls by the education of the Mahavidyala is manifested 
from the fact that a girl who was educated here has just subscribed 
Rs. 800 given to her by her husband for ornaments for the erection 
of a hall in the Vidyala. 

y Out of twenty-one Board Schools for girls, one at Banga and nine 

in the Jullundur City and Bastis are under the management of the 
'Municipal Committees of Banga and Jullundur, and the rest, under the 
management of the District Board, ai*e situated at Kalianpur, Xangal 
Qarar Khan, Basti Baba Khel and Basti Mitthu in Jullundur Tahsfl, 
at Shahkot (2), Mahatpur, Baloke and Parjian Kalan in Nikodar 
Tahsil and at Guna Cham* and Mahal Gahla in JNawashahr Tahsfl. 
The schools in the city and the lastis are well supervised by Mrs. 
Mittra. The District Board and the Municipal Committees spend 
Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,600, respectively, while some Rs. 700 are paid 
from Provincial Revenues for scholarships to girls, rewards to teachers 
ri and contributions to the Local Bodies, In addition to these Board 
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Schools the district has 4 aided and 2 unaided girl schools, 
— r including Mission Schools in Jullundur City and Phillaur, imparting 

Medical, instruction up to the Primary Standard to about 200 pupils. 


Hospital 
and Dispen- 
saries. 

Table 53. 


Section J.— Medical- 

There is a Civil Hospital at Jullundur City maintained by the 
Municipal Committee, the District Board allowing a grant of 
Rs. 8,400 per annum. There are dispensaries at Kartarpur, Nakodar, 
Nurmahal, Phillaur, Banga and Raiion maintained by the Munici- 
palities of those towns, aided by grants from the District Board, 
and three dispensaries maintained solely by the District Board, at 
Shahkot, Adampur and Rurka Kalan. The Civil Hospital is under 
an Assistant Surgeon, the others under Hospital Assistants. There 
is also a Cantonment Hospital founded in 1800 and Police and 
Jail Hospitals. 


juiiuadur The Civil Hospital of Jullundur has been established since the 
civil Hospi- year 1849, a portion of one of the numerous Sikh forts being utilised 
taL for the purpose. In 1875, on the same site, the south end of the city, 

between it and the civil station, a new building, in the form of a 
sai'di, was built, in which separate quarters and open wards were 
combined, and on either side of the central gateway are a dispensing- 
room, office and operating-room. Since that time there have been 
arrangements made for European patients and a bath-room has been 
added. A scheme is now on foot for a new hospital for over 200 beds, 
lhe Assistant Surgeon resides in the hospital, and there are the usual 
servants’ quarters. The staff consists of an Assistant Surgeon, a 
Hospital Assistant, three compounders, one dresser, one matron, and 
menials. 


The leper asylum at Dakhni Sarai in the ISakodar Tahsil of the 
A»jiu». 8r Jullundur District was established in 1870 by Mr. Leslie Saunders, 
owing to the great nuisance and inconvenience sustained by the 
inhabitants from lepers going about begging. A magnificent sardi , 
built about 250 years ago in Shahjahan’s time on the old road from 
Delhi to Lahore, which stands conspicuous on a hill skirted by a branch 
of the river Bein, was chosen for the building. It possesses more than 
sufficient accommodation, each leper having a separate hut to himself, 
while the large, square open enclosure affords ample room for him 
to wander about in. The so.vdi could accommodate 300 lepers. It 
is far distant from any village. The establishment consists 'of a 
Hospital Assistant and menials. A contractor, who receives a 
monthly pay of Rs. 8, provides supplies for the lepers at 1± annas per 
rupee above the Aakodar market rate ; and each male and female 
receives a monthly allowance of fts.3-8, and each child a pro portion- 
ate amount according to age, with which to purchase their own 
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food, which they cook themselves. The figures for the last few years CHA-J 
show that there has been an annual average of 82 inmates — men, — ' 
women and children inclusive — and that the cost per head per Medical, 

annum has been Rs. 44-12-9. Periodical visits at least once a Leper 
quarter are made by the Civil Surgeon of Jullundur. The asylum As?lani ' 
is under the District Board. 

Vaccination is on the whole popular in the district. Besides tio „ a c c 1 " 
the District staff a Special staff of Vaccinators is entertained for Tail# 6* o/ 
cantonments. The Vaccination Act was extended to the town of Fart B ' 
Jullundur on 9th July 1894. It is notin force in any other of the 
towns of the district. 



CHAPTER IV— PLACES OE INTEREST. 


CHAP. IY. 

Adam pur. 


Aliwalpur# 


’Awar. 


A DAMP UR. 


Adampur is a small Mid ill-built Tillage (31° 26' N. and 75° 
43' E.) situated on tlie Trunk Road to Hoshiarpur 11 miles 
from Jullundur. Tradition says it was founded by Ra hi, a Lit J&t, 
and was originally known as Raepur Lit. Subsequently it came into 
the possession of Bhaun Jats, who sold it to Adam Khan, an Afghan 
of the Dhogri family (Chap. T, p. 102), who re-named it after 
himself, and by locating traders and cultivators greatly improved it. 
It contains a School, Post Office, fairui and small Dispensary, and the 
Thana is situated in the immediate vicinity. There is a Police 
Rest-house in the sum i, also an encamping ground. The munici- 
pality was abolished in 1886. 


Alawalpur. 


Alawalpur is a sm 11 municipal town (31° 26' Is. and 75°40' E.) 
in the Jullundur Tabs'll — situated 0 miles from Jullundur on a 
metalled road. Population (1901) 4,423. (>l The town is called ttfter 
Alawal Khan, an Afghan of the Dhogii family, whose father is 
said to have founded it. In 1807, shortly before tho death of 
Rajah Ali Khan, grandson of Alawal Klian, the jdgtr, including 
the town of Alawalpur, was confiscated by Ran jit Singh, who a 
few years later made Alawalpur over to the Jilawala family. 
There are the remains of an unfinished mud foit, called Thah 
Lakhman, and a 2Iat of Samir Parb.t, a local saint, in whose 
honour fairs are held. The successors of a Sadhu Faqir, Bawa, 
Bari Das, live here. There are 6 mosques and 10 temples. 

There, is a Vernaculir Middle School and Post Office, and A 
Sub-Registrar presides here. The principal trade is in susi and 
g ah run cloth, grain and gur. 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1578 S., 
dated 7th October 1885. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March i«88, p. 284 of Part III (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). Octroi 
limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 113, dated 16th March 1894, 
and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264 of 21st July 1879 was revised 
m 1884 (Notn. No. 47, dated 22nd January), Building bye-laws were 
sanctioned i \ N<>tn. No. 166, dated 7tli March 1893 (amending p. 1218 of 
Part III ot 17 tli November 1 »87 on Ml. Manual, p. 407, and in the ease of 
penal bye-laws the model rule- were adopted V MI. Manual, pa<m 4491 bv Notn 
No. 3c9l of 9th Itcceii-ber 1891 with the sul-a nuent modifications contained* 
in \ unjab bovt. Not ns. Nos. 10 1 of 22nd J uly 3 895 and 14 of 3rd April 1902. 


’Awab. 


’ Awar is a village in the south of Nawnshahr Tahsil, 8} miles from 
Nawashahr. It was founded, according to popular report, 1 000 
ye ars ago. Like Rahon it probably is an old town, overlooks the 

(L 2,325 males and 2,098 females^ ~ ~~ "" 
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lowlands of the Sutlej, and has an extensive swamp. It was first 
held by Afghans, after one of whom, Khamosh Khan, it was called ’Awar. 
’A war Khamosh Khan. Subsequently it came into possession of the 
Ghorewaha Rajputs, whose descend tuts, some Hindus, some Muham- 
madans, still hold it. The houses are mostly of burnt brick. Trade 
is in saccharine produc. chiefly, but good bhigis , carpets and ordi- 
nary coarse cloth are made, and the fire-works of ’Awar are famous. 

It was for some time held in jcujir by Sirdars of the Dalawalft 
Confederacy, who have been already noticed (Chap. I, p. 120). 


Baxua. 


Banga is a second class municipality (31° 11' N. and 76° E.) 
situated on the metalled roads from Garhshankar and Nawash&hr 
to Phagwara ; it is distant 8 1, miles from Nawashahr and 27 
from Jullundur. Population (1901) 4,697. ll) The town is of 
recent origin, and the houses ni'e mostly of sun-dried bricks. It is 
said^to Lave been founded by Gola, alias Banga, a Man Jat, of 
Pamam, in Garhshankar, in S mb t 1720 (1063 A. D.), and to have 
been called after him. B mg • was held by the Chaudhrls of Phagwara 
under Muhammadan rule, who, when the Sikhs rose to power, were 
able to resist for a time the atticks of DLurm Singh of Amritsar, 
who had seized the country to the no: th-west of Banga. Ultimately 
they succumbed, and Dliarm Singh’s family remained in possession 
till despoiled by Rr.njft Singh in 1800 (p. 1 12, Chap. I). 


Banga is the headquarters of ;i Than ', and has a Sub-Registry, 
Dispensary, Post and Telegraph Office and Vernacular Middle School. 
There is a District Board Rest-house furnished with crockery and 
kitchen utensils, and an eucampirg ground. The principal trade 
of the town is in jur and khmVlar cloth, which is manufactured 
in the surrounding villages and collected in Banga for export to 
Sind and to the Simla Hill States. Brasswave and carpenters’ work 
are produced. There are 2 mosques and 8 temples in the town ; 
of the latter 4 are dedicated to Siva, 2 to Devi and 2 to Vishnu : 
none are of auy importance. 


Tlie municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 273, 
dated 12th April 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, p.284 of Part. HI (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). 
i Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1CP, dated 16th March 
1804, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21st July 1879 , 

, was revised in 1894 > Notn. No. 47, dated 22nd January). I Sunday lye-laws 
were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7th March 1891, amending p. 1216 
of Part Ifl of 1 7th November 1887, and penal bye-laws by No. 54, dated 
4th February laP3anclNo. 505, dared Pth July 1890. In the case of the latter 
the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 44P). 

Bilk a. 

Bilga is a village (31° 3' N- and 75° 39' E.) in the Phillaur 
Tahsil, about 2 miles south of the road from Phillaur to Nur 
Mahal. Population (1901) 7,244. It li:.s no importance, either 




Bilg* 


O) 3,67* malts and 2,019 famalss. 
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CHap. IY. commercial or otherwise. Blankets of a common sort are made 
Biiga:. liere. A primary school is established in this village, and here 
is also an indigenous school. Biiga had a municipal constitution 
till the year 1874, when it was abolished. 

^ ^ Dakhni Sarai. 

D»kbni sorut.// The Dakhni sarai, 5 miles from JSakodar, is an old royal sarai 
/jbuilt by Shahjahan and now used as a leper asylum. The style 

I f /is M uhammadan of the late Mughal period. The interior surfaces 
7 of the gateways are covered with brilliant tile-work of the mosaic 

i 

Dautoi. 


Dftruii. Daruli is a big Mahton village about 12 miles north-east of 

Jullundur City. It possesses a large fort. 

Dhogri. 

Dbogri. Dhogri, near Alawalpur, is the residence of the famous Pathan 

family mentioned in Chap. I, p. 102. 

Jadla. 

Jidis. Jadla is a village situated on the Hoshiarpur border of Nawa- 

shahr Tahsil, 7 miles from Xawashahr. It is one of those 
towns Avhose proper name ought not to be mentioned before eating 
something in the morning. Till then it should be called Kasha. It 
is said to have been founded by Bhojo, a Chore waha Rajput, about 
500 years ago, and to have derived its name from a dense growth 
( jhar ) of the sarr plant then existing. One of Bhojo’s descendants 
became a Muhammadan, and now the village is held partly by Hindu 
and partly by Muhammadan Rajphts. The houses are mostly of 
burnt brick. Trade is in sugar and grain. Coarse cloth is made. 
Jadla was formerly part of a large jdgir held by an influential Sikh 
family which was iu possession of land also in Ambala, including 
some occupied by the present cantonments. What remained of the 
jd'jir in Jullundur was Continued to Sirdami Dharm Kaur by the 
British Government aiid resumed on her death. 


jftndid.a. J andiala is 

in the north-east 


Jandiala. 

an agricultural village (81° 34' N. and 75° 2' E. 
of Phillaur Tahsil. Population (1901) 6,620. (1 l 
There is nothing of any interest about its history. The Jat owners! 
are addicted to the practice of female infanticide, the village having 
the worst reputation in the district for this crime. It is said to' 
have been founded some five centuries ago by one Ladda, 
who set up ft diy trank of a jand tree which immediately sprouted* 
hence the uame. Many of its male inhabitants have visited 
Australia and large remittances from that country are made through 
the Post Office. , Theieis a primary school here and two indigenous 
schools. Jandiala ceased to be a municipality in 1872. 1 


(l) 3,722 malts and 2,803 f males, 
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Jullundur Tahsil. 

Northern tahsil of the Jullundur District, Punjab, lying be- 


tween 80° 12',-and 31° 37 N. and 


< 5° 2(3' and 75° 49' E. 


with an 


area of 392 sc^are miles. Its population was 805,976 in 1901 as 
against 295, 3(T1 in 1 891. Its head^uaiteis are at the town of 
Jullundur, and ft also contains the- towns of Kartarpur (10,840) 
and Alawalpur (4,423), and 4(\jt~ViIlages . The land revenue, 
including cesses, amounted in 1 90_fxf3 to Rs. 4,64,474. 

JH\liajxi>ub Town. 

Jullundur is a sSsbfrd class municipality lying on the Grand 
Trunk Road and North-Western Railway, in X. latitude 31° 19' 86" 
and E. longitude 75° 36' 46". It is distant from Lahore, by rail, 81 
miles. The Cantonments lie at a distance of about 4 miles to the 
south-east. At both City and Cantonments there are stations, 
but the only Dak Bungalow is one in Cantonments. The Civil Lines 
are situated close to the city. 

Jullundur has existed as a Municipality since annexation, but 
little was heard of it until it was brought under the Municipal Act 
of 1884 as a 2nd class Municipality. The Committee is controlled 
by the Deputy Commissioner (with appeal to the Commissioner) of 
Jullundur. 

Jullundur is a second class municipality with a Committee of 17 members, 
consisting of the Deputy Commissioner and Civil Surgeon ex officio, 3 nomi- 
nated and 1 2 elected^Piuy «6 Govt. S'otn No. 479 S., dated 9th Srptr. 1886). 

The average ''municipal income for the 10 years ending 1902-03 was 
Rs. 70,573, and the average expenditure Rs. 68,798. The chief items of 
income and expenditure for (902-03 were as follows 


Income. 

Expenditure, 

Octroi 

Municipal property and powers ... 

Grants and Contributions 

Others 

Its. 

50,737 

8,485 

9.669 

4,133 

Administration 

Public smfety 

Public health and convenience 
Contributions 

Public Instruction 

Others 

. Rs. 
12,070 
10,767 
41,999 
1,592 
12,856 
1,374 

Totul 

73,034 

Total 

.. 

79,468 


A lit? mUJUAC ipai uounuaixto "oxv vom. aiuui, itlj, i U i O O.j 

dated 7th Octr. 1885. Its rules of business will be 
Ml. Manna, pp. ■ f oun( ] ^ the Punjab Gazette for March 1888, p. 28S 

of Part III. Octroi limits were defined by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. 464, dated 
6th Octr. 1893(0 and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No 81, dated 13th 
Septr. 1879, was revised by Not ns. Nos. 108 of 10th Feby. 1 

* , ■* rtnn _ L‘ 1 A „J-.. 1 QO 

1 



Feby. 1886, 565 of 9th 


SfiljLr, J.U fir, VVO.O A Vrf » ~ ‘ ~ ~ +.WJ. OUtJ UL tftj 

/eptr. 1889, 501 of 1st Octr. 1894 and 498 of 19tli Septr. 1896, Refund 
La Ra 1 s fire criven nRflcr PL. Gazette for 1888. r> 889 a-F Pot .1 ttt 


/limited to He 

f\ Ml. Manual, p. 


— t 1 U1AU.O 

are given under Ph. Gazette for 1888, p. 832, of Part III 
and Punjab Govt Notn. N T o. 663, dated 24th 
Novr. 1 89*, and Notns. Nos. 667 of 20th Augt. 1890 
and 96 of 9th March 1*93 contain the rules 
relating to bonded warehouses and other matters 


' O 

305 
371 
301 
4- *7 
460 


(1) For erratum see p. 49 of Pb. Gizette, Fart l A., 1894. 
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CHAP. IV. Building bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 552, deted I Oth Deer. 1895, 
Jallundur and penal bye-laws by Nu*. 1052, dated 29th Deer. 1 890 and 14, dated 3rd 
April 1002 Under Sec 4 ,i7! of the Mimic- in *d ,QQ< 

reserved by No f u. No. 1580 S. of 7th Octr I s * 85. 

. . . - Act (oiiablu ^ 

prohibit the use of insanitary /yells has beeif extended to all Munici* 

V i • - ■ .1 1 • / n 1 / \ , .r _ 


tow D. 


April 1002 Underfeed ,i 7 1 of the Mimic ip-d Act of 1884 properties are 
red by NoUi. No. 1580 S. of 7th Octr I s * 85. 

Section 141 of the MYinic’pal Act (miabling/ Committees to 
A ibit the use of iiisaiutary/yells has b emi extended to all Munici- 
palities in the district {1 J fn se .\o/ ; /. AV A7, tinted 12 th August 
1892, and Xu. 505-572, duted'M S>^ Mr 1896). 

The Hackney Carriages Act is in Qk. j 11 Jullunditr Munici- 
pality and bye-laws bare been framed uncle i .Section 3 of that Act. 
(P- <!. Xu,,. Xu. 260, dated 14 th March 1891). 

Section 20 4 < f tLie Municipal Act, giving the Committee 
control over brothels and disorder ly houses, has been extended to 
.Julhmdur. (_/’. <!. Xota. Xu. 285, dated 29 th Jane 1893). 

The Julhmdur Municipal Committee controls its District and 
Primary Schools and also lias the management of the cattle fairs. 
(P. a. btti r Ah. 91, ihi fed 1 (jth da a nu i .’/ 1892) 

In 1901-02 octroi formed nearly 70 per cent, of the municipal 
income of Jullimdur, Its. 52,000 out of a total of Rs. 75,000. 
Rduc.it onal i ..-iilutious brought in 11s. 5,000 and Conservancy 
Rs. 2,100. C runts f.oin Cove: i iuent come to its. 0,000 for educa- 
tional and general purposes, while a grant of Rs. 3,400 from 
District Local Euuds : s appropriated to the Julhmdur Civil Hos- 
pital. Cattle and horse fans yielded an income of Rs. 2,700. The 
incidence of t nation was As. 15-5 per head of population. - Twenty 
years previously oetioi stood for Rs. 31,000 out of a total municipal 
income ot Rs. 3b,000 while the incidence was As. 11-9. 1 

Turning to expenditure we find in 1901-02 Hospitals head 
the list with Rs. 14, QUO, followed by Education (Rs. 13 000) • 

C onservancy (Rs. 11,000); Administration and Collection (Rs. 9 000) 
and Roads (Rs. 10,000). ’ ’ 

A scheme of municipal drainage, undertaken in 1890-91, is the 

°'% p i !- C dm 1° r 1 T*? °‘d" lhmdm - TLe ««n*WI cost 
^0,000, of which the local Government provided Rs. 11,000. 

The Municipal balance in 1902 was Rs. 26,000. This sum 
includes^ subscriptions to the amount of Rs. 16,600 raised by the 

public for the construction of a school-house for the Municipal . 
Board School. ^ T 

the Pmv n dm ' S ai ’f am ? ng t! f 2nd class Municipalities o| 
the riot nice. It showed early enternii<e in I 

women to lie trained at the -n Itv 1E„ 1 Tf 

th,m died, and trough the ,t\o r -dtn' 1 ’ V i.,w rl V" °I 

poetised as a dai in Jullmidu , the exp-, me r, ,1 „i lifio.f. anl 

have been related. The t lC.„. o ' I , ‘ 

servancy brought down the censure ef GoTe'nmbt in P ]SS7°SS 

the following year. The receipts under th, stead are now awagel 
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The Committee was selected for general commendation in CHAP. IV. 
1890-91, but its financial condition appears as bad in 1898-94, Jnl ,„ dur 
partly as the result of the drainage scheme and partly owing to a t*wn. 
fall of Rs. 2,000 in octroi in 1892-98. The sub-committees are at 
the same time reported to be of little use. In 1 902-08, however, 
the Deputy Commissioner noted that the sub-committees did good 
work. Jullundur has been frequently accused of taxing through 
trade. In 1889-90 colour is given to the accusation by a rise 'of 
50 per cent, in the octroi receipts. In 1891-92 cloth was over- 
taxed, and in 1897-98 and 1898-99 sugar, cloth and metals are 
all taxed in excess of the provincial standard. A bonded ware- 
house however exists, and fiom 1 8 ( Jo-97. ip which vear Rs. 21,000 
worth of goods were stored in it, b 'f ' , r ,•* , '■'Refunds 

have been too spavmglv grant ■*»* l S" -fS 

were paid in refund!, asV.W' m 18 ?°- 94 Bs - 4 .° 0( A - , 

— - — - pramst Rs. 1,100 m the previous year. 


The report of 1899-190 r ' 


increased generosity 

i^fthe 


however praises the Committee for 


The population 


matter. 


C- 


exclu din ^ Jullundur town, including Civil Station but 

_ was 54,455 souls — 28,908 males and 25,547 

females in 1901. The modern city is made up of a number of 
muhalla $, or wards and hds. Mr. Barkley says he obtained a list of 
27 mvlwllos , of which 6 lay outside the city. Mr. Purser had a list of 
24. The kots are small fortified enclosures, and lie partly inside and 
partly outside the main portion of the city. They are 12 in number. 
Some are in ruins and partly under cultivation, some are still in a 
state of fair preservation. They appear to have been built about 
155 to 200 years ago. 


The town. 
D©*oriptio*. 


build- 

d P.a- 


Inside the original mvfoillas the houses are, as a rule, of burnt 
brick and mortar, and from two to three storeys high. The later 
erections are of sun-dried brick and one-storeyed, with here and 
there a pakJca house built among them. The main streets are seldom 
more than 20 to 25 feet wide, and are very tortuous. The side 
streets are very narrow, from four to five feet wide, and often end 
in culs de sac. The town is drained after a fashion by open saucer 
drains, either in the centre or at the sides of the streets. The water- 
supply is entirely from wells, in which water is obtainable at a depth 
^varying from 16 to 20 feet below the surface. 

In the neighbourhood of the city are several villages, called 
f bast is, and looked upon as its suburbs, being 1 included within 
Municipal limits. 

The history of the town of Jullundur has been given above 
m Ch. I, Sec. B. As has been seen, it Avas Avhen visited by Hweng 
Thsang the capital of a considerable State ruled over by Katoch 
chiefs, the town itself being more than two miles in circuit. Jullundur 
was taken by Ibrahim Shah of Ghor, 1179-80 A. D., and was a place 
of considerable importance in the struggle between Jasrath Khokhar 
and the Muhammadan governors in 1422-42. 


Hiafeory, 


! 


Jullundur. 
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CHAP. IV. Under the Mughal Emperors Jullundur was always the capital of 

History the northern and most important portion of the Jullundur Doab 
which then extended to the neighbourhood of Multan, in fact of 
the whole of the Doab, as it is now constituted. The last Muham- 
madan Governor was Adfna Beg, whose intrigues with the Sikhs 
and Mahrattashave already been noticed.. He died in 1758, having 
in the previous year allowed Guru Badbhag Singh, of Kartarpur, to 
burn Jullundur in revenge for the destruction of Kartarpur by Ahmad 
Shah in 1756. 

In A.D. 17 66 Jullundur fell into the hands of the Sikh mid of 
Faizullapuria then under Khushhal Singh. His son Budh Singh, who 
succeed him as head of the built a mnso nry fort in the city, 
u he site of which is now occupied by \he Julia muhalla, while several 
the other leaders built forts of unoStrnt brick. In 1811 Dfwan 
Muhkam Chand was sent by Ran jit Singh to annex the Faizullapuria 
possessions in the Jullundur Doab, and SartHr Budh Sing fled to his 
protected possessions across the Sutlej. Rjs troops made' some 
resistance, but gave up Jullundur in October.\ From this time it 
was the capital of the possessions of the the 

Jullundur Doab until annexation to the British dominions after the 
Sikh "War of 1845-46. It then became the headquarters of the 
Commissionership of the Trans-Sutlej States, now known as the 
Commissionership of Jullundur. 

Little is known of the ancient inhabitants of Jullundur, but 
as it was the capital of a Rajput kingdom, it is reasonable to suppose 
that Rajputs were among the principal residents. Xone of the present 
inhabitants, however, trace their descont to settlers prior to the 
Muhammadan conquest; and the proprietors of the town lands, 
who are chiefly Afghans, Saiyads, Mughals, Malik Rajputs, Arains 
and Kbatrfs, generally acquired their possessions by purchase (ride 
supra, pp. 96-99). Their immediate predecessors are said to have been 
Rathor Rajputs, who became Musalmans, and by degrees sold their 
lands. The Maliks are Muhammadans, but claim descent from 
Rana Gija of Gajfanpur, a Rajput chief of a tribe known as Gagfanah, 
who was brought to Jullundur as a prisoner in the time of Shahab- 
ud-dfn Ghori, and on the birth of a son to the Emperor was released, 
and received the title of malik. The landed proprietors among 
the Kbatrfs are chiefly Saigals, who are of old standing as land- 
owners. Borne of them have become Musalmans. The Arains are 
numerous, and hold a considerable amount of land, but this has 
been recently acquired by purchase made of land, from time to 
time. Of the mnlmllas which constitute the modern city, none 
ai e of any great antiquity , and the walls surrounding them have 
been built at different times by different persons. 

tl. The following is an account of the principal outlying bastis 

or suburbs : — 

Basti Danishmandan, originally Ibrahfmpur, founded by Ansari 
Sheikhs from Kani Kuram in 1606 A. D. (see Chap. I, p. 96). 
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chap- nn 

The Bastis, 


Basti Sheikh Daryesh, originally Surajabad, founded by Sheikh 
Daryesh, also an Ansari Sheikh from Kani Kuraru, in 1614 A. D. 

(p. 96). 

Basti Ghuzan, founded in the reign of Shah Jahan by BaraH 
Pathans of the Ghuz section, disciples of Sheikh Daryesh. They 
first settled in Jullundur, then in Basti Sheikh. Subsequently they 
purchased lands from Lodi Afghans, Saiyads and Sheikhs, and 
built a bazar of their own. (p. 100 .) 

Basti Baba Khel, originally called Baba pur, was founded in A. D. 

620-21 by Baraki Pathans of the Baba Khel section. In A. D. 

1/60 the basti was plundered and burnt by the Sikhs, blit was soon 
after re-built on a new site adjoining the old one. 

Basti Pirdad is an offshoot from Basti Baba Khel. 

Basti Shah Kulli and Basti Shah Ibrahim are also Baraki settle- 
ments of Shah Jahan’s reign. The former belong to Kapurthaku 

, Mithu Sahib appears to hare been founded a little later 

than Basti Sheikh Daryesh by Mian Mitlm Sahib, a Khalil Mattezai 
Nathan from the neighbouhood of Peshawar. 

Basti Kau, adjoining Basti Shah Kulli, was founded after the 
ikh conquest and belongs to the Raja of Kapurthala. 

. The Town Hall is a fine building in the Queen’s gardens, con- Public build- 
aining a large room for District Board and Municipal meetings, and in ? 8 . aod Aa- 
offiees for Local Funds and for the District Engineer. There are njlmstn, Loa. 
also the ordinary District Offices, Sessions Court Tahsil, Post and 
elegraph Offices, Hospital, Jail, a Zailghar and Sarai. There -A 
no rest-house nearer than Cantonments where there a Y)ap 
B ungalow and a Public Works Department Rest-house. 

There are thanas at the Railway Station, C-jty Sadar and Can 

1 eie are four High Schools, tile Municipal Board School the 
. Mission School, the Angio-Vedic and the Anglo-Sanskrit. there 
are houses m Civil Lines for the Commissioner and Deputy 

firXTSses. bel0nging *° 4116 ot .i 

the established h, 1846, lie foul- miles to ***** 

cLX'nr m ^.' /<”• ± t,ll3! ' 8 to 'IvtaneLd 

nu ^ i /a ^ eC ‘ There is a Post and Telegraph Office 
“ 1,d C “ tholc: - ( ' lu! >- Wk Rungalow and 


The principal Hindu pl .ces of worshi 


Laiianwala, Krishna. 
Nobrianwala, Krishna. 

Devi lalab, Devi. 

Devi Diwaia Pandit Govind 
Cal, Devi. 


j Sitla Kanth, Devi. 
Maudar, Dharm Salih.* 
Mandar, Ar\ n sariaj. 

I 


f t 0.1 
antiqt’fuia- 


nj me shown m tUe mr; i*tyi n . 
TheDevi Talab is a Lrrge 

misonry tank built 1H interest 
the 17th century, and 

“ ^ — *»k i. Guph: , the “tedb.dt.ouLe of 


Kartdrpnr. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Objects of 
religious and 
antiquarian 
interest. 


the demon Jalandhara. Nandi Ram’s tank in Jullundur was built 
in 1738, and there is an ancient tank, called the Pakka Talab, on the 
Knpurthala road. 

The Muhammadan Mosques and Shrines are shown in the 

margin. The Jama 
Masjid belongs to the 
15th century and con- 
tains the tomb of Qazi 
Muhammad Nakki. The 
Hafiz Alimgfi* Mosque was built in 1508 A. D. Mithu Sahibwala’s 
mosque and well, a mile to the west of Jullundur, was built in 1669 
A. 13. The tomb of Imam Nasir-ud-din is said to have been built 
in the 15th century on the site of the shrine of the Jogi Jalandhara 
Nath . 


Mosques, 

Masjid, Jama, 

Masjid, All. 

Masjid, Alamgir. 

Masjid, Hafiz Faji. 
Masjid, MHhn Sahibvraia. 


Shrines, 

Imam Nasir-ud-din. 
Shah Sikandar. 

Shah Alimnlla, Panj Pir. 


Arts and 
mannfac- 
tures. 


In Basti Sheikh Darvesh there are the mosque and tomb of 
Sheikh Darvesh, built in the Pathan style, and two temples and a 
tank, known as Dhab BabaHari Das, built in 1703 A. D. 

There are branches of both the Schools of the Arya Samaj in 
the town and a Singh Sabha and a Dliarm Sabha. 

For arts and manufactures see above, Chapter II, Sec. E. The 
only manufactures of any great note in Jullundur is that of daryai 
silk. Iron locks are also made and good carpenter’s work is turned 
out, including carved and brass and ivory inlaid sereens, tables, 
photograph frames and similar ornamental work. 

Kaktarpur. 


, ' Kartarpur is a second class municipality (31° 26' N. and 75° 

artarpur. ^ tj ie q rtm q Trunk Road and Railway, 9 miles from 
Jullundur. Population (1901} 10,840. (1) There is a Public Works 
Department (Provincial) bungalow with two rooms and provided 
with furniture ; also a large encamping ground. Kartarpur is said 
to have been founded in Sambat 1655 (1598 A. D.) by Guru Arjan, 
the 5 th Guru, in some waste land granted him by the Emperor - 
Jahangir. But there seems some mistake here, for Jahangir did not 
become emperor till 1605 A. D. There is a legend that, when the 
Guru desired a dwelling here, a “ demon who inhabited the trunk of 
a tree would not permit any wood to be cut for beams, until the 
Guru promised that lie should not be disturbed, but receive worship 
for ever at the shrine.” It was, perhaps, in consequence of this 
promise, that the Guru erected a sandalwood post some 50 feet 
high, which is venerated under the name of Thamji , and for which 
a fine temple was bivlt with money given by Ranjit Singh on his 
visit to Kaita-pur, in 1833. Kartarpur was burnt by Ahmad Shah 
in 1756. The Guru's fo;t and brick tank were built in the famine 
of 1783 by Guru Gulab Singh. In the third storey of the fort is 
the Shish Mahal, a room, constructed by Guru Sadhu Singh, with 
walls and pillars, covei ed with mirror work. Adjoining this room is 


(1) 5,726 males and 5,71 1 females. 
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a small chamber where the original Adigranth, composed by Gurd CIIAP VI 
Arian, is preserved. Here also is Guru Hargobird s sword, the Kartarpur. 
Tegha Sahib, and Gurd Nanak’s Faqir’s cap (seli). The Granth is 
opened on the first day of the month only. The Ganga-sar is a 
well sunk by Guru Arjan and much frequented by pilgrims as a 
substitute for the Ganges. The Damdama Sahib is a platform 
beneath which are said to lie the bodies of the adherents of Pande 
Khan, killed by Hargobind’s followers. The Guru of Kartarpur sits 
here once a year on the day of Baisakh in the presence of the 
people, in fulfilment of the prophecy that the children of Hargobind ^ 
should sit over the bodies of those of Pande Khan. On the occu- 
pation of the Doab by the British, Kartarpur was selected for the 
site of a cantonment which was abolished in 1854. Some account 
of the family of the Kartarpur Gurus has been given ou pp. 107 
and 3 08, and of the fairs held here on p- 1 46 above. 

Kartarpur is the headquarters of a second class Thana. It 
possesses a Dispensary, Post and Telegraph Office and Anglo-Ver- 
nacular School. The houses are mostly of burnt brick, and there is a 
good paved bazar. Kartarpur stands second in the district in point of 
exports. In about 1896 a grain market was founded to the west of 
the Grand Trunk Road, since when the trade of the town has flourished 
exceedingly. The market stands outside municipal limits, so is 
not affected by octroi. Its station on the North-Western Railway 
makes it the chief depot for traffic from Kapurthala as well as from 
the surrounding villages. Chairs, boxes, tables and flutes ( algoza ) 
are also made in large quantities, also susi cloth. 

The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 278, 
dated 12th April 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 284 of Part III (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). 

Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 108, dated 16th March 
1894, and the schedule prescribed by Notn. No. 261, dated 21st July 1879. 

Building bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. i 66, dated 7th March 1891, 
amendin g p. 1216 of Part III of 17th November 1887 and penal bye-laws 
by No. 54, dated 4th February 1893. 

Lohian. 


Lohhin is a large Saiyad village in the extreme south-west 
of Nakodar. There is a Civil rest-house, recently constructed, also 
a Police post. Close by is Kang Kid a, the original home of the 
* founders of the Dalawaht Confederacy. 

Mahathir. 




M&hatpur is a village in the Nakodar Tahsil, situated about 5 
miles south of Nakodar, overlooking the lowlands. Population (1901) 
5,251. It is of considerable antiquity, and is mentioned in the 
Ain-i-Akbari under the name of- Muhammadpur. Tradit'on says it 
was founded by Muhammad Khan, an Afghan, and its 1 mds are 
Still mostly owned by Afghans. According to another account, it 
was founded by Mughals, and only re founded in the time of Akbar 
by Muhammad Khan, who was an Afghan horse-dealer and thought 
the country suitable for rearing stock (see p. 189 above and 


Lobiao, 


Mahafcpor, 


CHAP IV. 

M ahatpur. 


Mateian. 


-oliV 


M u h a m* 
madpur. 


Nakodar 

Tahsil. 
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Cunningham’ s History of the Sikhs, page 87, note). It seems 
to have been part of the territory of the Manj Rajputs, and passed 
with other places into the hands of Tara Singh Ghaiba when the Sikhs 
rose to power, and after his de ith was annexed to Ranjit Singh’s 
dominions. The houses are mostly of burnt brick. Trade is in 
saccharine produce, grain and cloth, which is exported chiefly to 
Sindh. A considerable fair is held yearly in April at the Mat of 
Baba Malu. Mahatpur ceased to be a municipality in 1886. 

Malsian. 

Malsian, about 8 miles west of Nakodar, is an old town, mentioned 
in the Aiu-i-Akba ri under the name of Mails!. It is said to have been 
founded by Mails!, a Manj Rajput. Adjoining it is a great mound, 
in which, Mr. Barkley says, Indo-Bactrian_yoios~ nave been found. 
Curiously enough, Malsian is notprin^g^. the headquarters of a 
tribe of Muhamnnidum S ung t y;^^ 0 are engaged in the manufacture 
of false c ^i 1 ^ l jii^*om 3 of ancient mintage in many of the principal 
cities^ ^ Malsian itself this illicit manufacture is not 

JWZely carried on, but at oue time it was the seat of the coining 
operations. (Selections from the Public Correspondence of the Ad- 
ministration for the Affairs of the Punjab, Vol. I, page 81, and 
Police Report, 1879). A full account of these sunars is given 
in Chap. Ill B. Malsian is also said to have excelled in making 
wooden stamps for printing cotton. At present it makes buttons from 
shells got in the Bern river, and the dyeing of wool is earned on 
to a greater extent than usual. 

Muhammadpur. 

Muhammadpur, near Alawalpur, contains a pakka tank, called 
the Bhikhamsar, said to have been sunk by Bhisham Pitama, the 
Pandavas’ preceptor. It is now occupied by Saniasfs, and wor- 
shipped by Hindus generally. A fair is held here every year in 
Katak. 

NaKOPAR TAHStL. 

Western Tahsil of the Jullundur District, Punjab, lying on the 
north bank of the Sutlej between 30° 56' and 31° 15' N. and 75° 
4' and 75° 37' E., with an area of 372 square miles. Its popula- 
tion was 222,412 in 1901 as against 217,079 in 1891. Its head- 
quarters are at the town of Nakodar (9,958)., and it also contains 
oil villages. 

1902 03, to R 


The land revenue, including cesses, amounted, in 
4,10,000. 


Xakopar Town- 

Xakodar is a second cliss municipality \3l J 8' X. and 75° 
29' E.) and the headquarters of the Tahsil. Population (1901) 
9,958.°’ It is a wealthy municipal town, situated 15 miles from 
Jullundur on a metalled load. There is a fully furnished bun- 
galow and a mirai. The town is said by one account to have 


yl) 0,154 n.ales aud 4^04 females. 
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been originally held by Hindu Karribobs. Another tradition makes CHAP. Iv. 
an Afghan, Nakodar Khan, the founder. Another account says Nakodar 
that, when the Manj Rajputs crossed the Sutlej, Malik Nekdar Khan, Town - 
a brother of Rae Izzat (who took Taiwan) founded Nakodar. His 
shrine still exists inside the town. A fourth account makes it 
founded by the Nikudari legion (ming or hazarak) of the Muri e l s/ 1 * 

\ Na kodar is mentioned in the Avi-i-AJcbirri as occupied by Main, 
apparently a mistake for Manj Rajputs, and undoubtedly formed 
one sub-division of their territory. They were ousted early during 
the Sikh period by Sardar Tara Singh Ghaiba who built a fort and 
made the town the centre of a considerable ildka. Ranjit Singh 
seized it in 1816. On the introduction of English rule a cantonment 
was located here, which was abolished in 1854. Barkley notes that 
tradition says Nakodar was founded in the bed of a river, which is 
not impossible, as a glance at Map No. I of the Settlement Report 
will show. 

Outside the town is a large garden containing two tombs thus „ 
described by Sir Alexander Cunningham. (A. S. R., XIV 
> 59—62). , ..... •- 

<<f Nakodar possesses two fine Muhammadan tombs, which are situated 
close together amongst some very hue old trees, the remains of a former 
garden. One of the tombs was built in A. H. 1021 or A. D. 161 2, during 
the reign of Jahdngir, and the other in A. H. 1069 or A. D. 1657, near the 
close of Shah JaharTs reign. The former is popularly known as the tomb 
\>i the tistad, or ‘Teacher/ aud the latter as that of his ‘pupi l/ They 
are both ornamented on the outside with various patterns In glazed tiles, 
but the work is not so good as that of the best examples at Agra and 
Lahore. But though similar m extern 1 decoration and in general style, 
they are quite different in their designs, both in plan and in elevation. 

" The ground plan of the older tomb is an octagon with four long and The octagon- 
four short sides. This particular form is called a Bagdadi octagon, which al tomb - 
some say is constructed as follows : — E*ch side of the square is divided 
into four, aud the points being joined, the enclosed area is divided into 
sixteen squares, of which the four middle ones form rhe interior of the 
building. Then a diagonal drawu across each of the corner squares 
forms the shorter face of the octagon, while each longer face is left 
equal to one-half of the side of the square. The dimensions of this tomb 
however, do not quite agree with this arrangement, although they do not 
differ very much from tne calculated figures. As the same differences 
however, are observable in the relative dimensions of the platform on 
which the tomb stands, as well as those of the ootagou of the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, the mode of construction cannot have been on the principle of 
equal squares. ^ / 

“According to my measurements, the interior of the tomb is 30 feet \ 

square, while the exterior square, which should be exactly double or 60 
feet is actually 61 h feet/ 2 ! Similarly the thickness of the wall being 15 
feet 9 inches, the short face of the octagon, which should be 22J feet is 
only 21 feet, while the longer face, which should be only 30 feet, Is exactly 


U) J. A. S. B. 1892, LXI p. 298. 

(2) Se® Plate XX for the plan of this tomb. 
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32 feet. The tomb also stands on a raised platform of the same shape, 
the longer face being 47V feet, and the shorter ones 36 feet 8 inches, 

ec Extern a*lv, tadi <»f tin* longer faces is pierced by a deep recess 
and each shot ter face by a h»]f octagonal recess, both covered hy pointed 
arches. Th-=* entrance is on the south, and on each <»f the other three 
| faces there is a doorway closed by a screen of trellis -work. The dome, 
which is hemispherical, springs from a cylindrical neck and is crowned 
by a small pinnacle. There are only four turrets, although the building 
has eight angles. But perhaps the building was hastily finished, as 1 
observed that only the middle panels of the outer ornamentation were 
filled with glazed tih*s, the upper and 1 .vcr panels being simply painted, 
excepting the spandvils of the arched frames which are of glazed tiles. 
AH the joint -i of the glazed tdes are pointed, but they are slightly 
separated by thin raised ridges <<f plaster, like the raised pointing of 

i irickwork. I have noticed the same peculiarity in the glazed tile-work of 
aliangir’s palace at Lahore. The framing of the pamls is red, the brick 
laving be* n first covered with a thin coating of Indian* red plaster and 
hen pointed with white. This plaster was exceptionally good, as it still 
etains its polish. All the patterns are geometrical. The chief colours 
,re yellow, blue, and green. 

r 

Cft-There is a short description of one line over the entrance doorway 
on thrgelVth, which ll - repealed on the north side. 


B'isai ihtimdm ahkar-ul-dbad Muhanimad Mumin Huseni Sanh 1021. 

u ‘ Tomb of the most contemptible of the worshippers of God, Muham- 
mad Mamin Huseni, A. H. 1021 or A. 13. 1612/ 

“The people know nothing of Muhammad Miun in except that he was 
an us tad, that is, a f teacher or master / but as he died in the beginning of 
Jahangir’s regie, I thought it not improbable that I might find some notice 
of him in the Ain-i-Akbari. On turning to Blochmann’s translation, I find 
that the very last entry is the name of^U&t ad Muham mad I Jusain , plays 
the Tambmah/ And in a note is added the — furt her^Tn formation that, 

* according to the Massir-iRahimi , ‘ Muhammad Mumin alias Hafizak, a 
\Tamburah player,’ was one of the musicians in the service of Khan 
Khanan (1 h This then is the very mau who lies in the tomb at Nakodar. 
The title of Hifizak shows that he was accustomed to play from memory. 
\His proficiency as a musician of course attracted pupils; and so he is 
remembered only by his title of intcid, the f teacher or master.’ 

“ When I saw this tomb in November 1838, there were two very ele- 
gant sarcophagi insid^, of s'enna coloured marble, inlaid with white 
marble insciiptions. They were both highly polish***’, and v\ere then in 
good order, although the tomb bad been long before desecrated by the 
Sikhs. At iny visit in 1879 I fuund that the building had been turned 
into a school hous**, no harm has been done to the exteiior, which has 
been left untouched, but the interior has been smudged with the usual 
saintary whitewash. 

“ The second tomb just reverses the plan of the first, as it is octagon- 
al iusido and ‘-qurirc outside, with octagonal turrets at the four corners. 
It is, however, as nearly as possible, of the sam > s.zq the side of the square 
of its gr-mnd plan, including the tower, being* 01 V Let. On each ot the 
four faces there is a half octagon recess covered by a pointed arch. The 
entrance is on the south side, and on each of the other three sides there 


9) Blochmduu’s Ain-i-Akbari, p, 613 and note 3. 
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is a trellised opening. The room inside is 33 feet 10 inches in diameter. f THAfr . IV. 

The octagonal towers at the corners are finished with open cupolas, rising 

above the battlements. The dome is ot the common pear shape which was tomb e sqaare 

in use during the reign of Sh&h Jabdn. It stands on a cylindrical neck 39 

feet 3 inches in diameter. The building rises in the middle of a raised 

platform, 107 feet inches square and 8 ieet high, pauelied on all sides 

with deep niches. 

n The ornamentation consists chiefly of glazed tile-work, the frames 
of the panels beiug of brick covered with a thin coating of Indian red 
stucco, highly polished and pointed with white lines. Tne taller panels 
are filled with representations of large pots of flowers, similar to those of 
the time of Shah Jahdn and Aurangzeb. The smaller panels have geomet- 
rical patterns and plates of fruit, some with oblong striped melons, and 
others with oranges and lemons. The broad belts between the panels are 
ornamented with large diaper patt-rn.? in tiles of yellow, green, white, 
dark blue, and purple. The patterns of the squares at the angles are 
marked by peculiar angular quirks at each cuner, which are much more 
novel than pleading. The octagonal tower and the battlements are also 
ornamented with glazed tiles as well as the pinnacles ot the domes. 

u Over the entrance door there is the following inscription in two 
lines ; — 


Basal mam ahil-vl-abail-o*/ ' 'car. 


Bandeh Kamtrin xatih 1067 Ea. , r tvi.tL 

u Tomb of the most contemptible of the 1 wdiippers of God, the 
humble slave Haji Jamal. A. H. 1067 or A. D. 1657. 

« Of Haji Jamal all that is known is that he was a pupil of Muhammad 
Mumin, the occupant of the other tomb.” 


Another account makes Muhammad Mumin the architect of tl 
the octagonal tomb and the occupant Abdul Shah Mali the spiritual ] 
director of Jahangir. The tile vvoik of the square tomb is nowf 
being restored by a Jullundur workman under the direction of the} 
Archaeological Surveyor, Punjab. It contains five graves, one bear-' 
ing an Arabic inscription, and a band inscribed in Arabic runs round 
the wall. There is also a grave on the platform said by a curious 
local tradition to be that of a thief killed while escaping from the| 
tomb, while another thief and his dog are said to be buried within. | 
The smaller tomb was desecrated by the Sikhs, and while the can- 
tonment was here was used as a Mess Room. It is now sometimes 
used as a rest-house. 

On the west of the tombs is a gateway said t j be built in 1667 
A. D. There is another smaller gateway on the east, now in rains. 
To the north is a tank, the bricks of which were largely used in 
the building of Nakodnr Cantonment; on one side of it is a summer 
house now used as a Munsifs Court. Beyond that is n Bdrahclan 
containing the shrine of Bnhadur Khan who died in the reign of 
Jahangir ; also an old mosque. 

The site of the g.rden, about 21 acres, is in the possession of 
Government, rs are the aforesaid buildings. The pavement that 
surrounded the tombs has entirely disappeared, and of the garden 
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CHAP. IV. itself, what is not leased as agricultural land, lies waste. There are 
K . kote some fine old Mr trees in the gulden, some of which are said to 
Town. be as old as the tombs. 


A fair used to be held at these tombs 


discontinued 


Nawashahr 

Tahsil. 


Nawashahr 

Town. 


rt I air Uk't'U uu Me livni no J 

I some 70 years ago. For the other fairs of Nakodar,. see Chap. I, 
j p. 145. The town contains 20 mosques and 16 temples of Ganesiia. 

t^^ThTfort of Tara Singh is now occupied by the Tahsil and Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School. There is a Thana and Dispensary, and 
a Munsif and unofficial Sub-Registrar. Ihere is a Post and leie- 
orapli Office. There is a considerable trade in the usual country 
staples, saccharine produce, grain and cloth. * The hookah -snakes of 
this town enjoy a local celebrity ; iron jars ( jdgar ) are also manufac- 
tured. 

The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1578. S., 
dated 7th October 1885. Its rules of business will be found in the 
Punjab Gazette for March 1888, p. 284 of Part 111 (Ml. Manual, pp. 857-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 107, dated 16tli March 
1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21st July 1897, 
was ’ revised in 1884 (Notn. No. 47, dated 22nd January). Building 
bye-laws were >anctione/e a) y Notn. No. 166, dated 7th March 1891, amending 
p 12I6 of Part III of 1 November 18?7, and in the case of penal bye-laws 
model rides were adol,.d (Ml. Manual, p. 449) by Notn. No. 1091 of 9th 
December 1891 with tire subsequent modifications contained in Punjab Gov- 
ernment Notn. No. 162 of 14th April 1896. 

Nawashahr Tahsil, 

w Eastern Tahsil of the Jullundur District, Punjab, lying on the 
north bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 58' and 81° 17' N. and 75° 
47' and 76° 16' E., with an area of 299 square miles Its population 
was 196,339 in 1901 as against 205,625 in 1891. Its head- 
quarters are at the town of Nawashahr (5,641) and it also contains 
the towns of Rahon (8,651) and Banga (4,697), and 274 villages. 
The land revenue, including cesses, amounted in 1902-03 to 
Rs. 4,26,101. 

Nawashahr Town. 

br Nawashahr is a second class municipality (31° 8' N. and 
76° 7' Ed and headquarters of a Tahsil. Population (1901) 
5,641. (1) It is situated on the metalled road from Phagwara to 
Garhshankar, 35 miles from Jullundur. Nawashahr is said to have 
been built by Nausher Khan, an Afghan, in the time of Ala-ud-din 
Khilji (1295—1315 or 1316), by the side of a lake. There is a 
Barahduri which was built by Muhammad Sadik, who was an Umat 
Khatri, of Pasrur, in the Sialkot District, and while a Hindu was 
called Bikharl Mai. He settled at NaAvashr.hr and got involved in a 
quarrel Avith the Bhuchar Khatris, Avho are numerous here, in the 
course of Avhich two of the 1 .tter were killed. Bikkari Mai was. 
summoned to Delhi, and found it convenient to turn Muhammadan, 

(l) 3,010 males and 2,631 females. 
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on which he assumed the name of Muhammad Sadfk. He was 
given a jdgir, and continued his quarrel with, the Bhuchars, who 
obtained assistance from the Rajputs of Saroya, in Garhshankar, 
and in a fight that ensued Muhammad Sadik was slain. He is 
looked upon rip a martyr, and lamps are lighted at his grave. After- 
wards Tara Singh Ghaiba took Nawashahr, and built a fort of which 
the remains exist. On his death the town was annexed by Ran jit 
Singh. The Umat Khatris of Nawashahr supply a large number 
of our patwaris. The Gain* Brahmins were of some importance in 
later Sikh times as connected with Raja Tej Singh. The houses are 
mSstly of burnt brick. 

A Munsif and Sub-Registrar are stationed here, and there is 
a Vernacular Middle School and Post and Telegr aph Office. The 
Bdrahdari is now used as a District Board Rest-house and is 
furnished with crockery and kitchen utensils. One donkey stallion 
is kept here. 


1 
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The chief trade of the town is in grain, though the competition 
of Banga has, to some extent, injured it as an agricultural centre. 
There is no special manufacture. 

'■ , The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1578 S., 
a ted 7th October 1885. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
fzette for March 1888, p. 288 of Part III (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). 
J:troi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 112, dated 16th 
arch 1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21st 
oly 1879, was revised in 1884 (Notn. No. 47, dated 22nd January), 
.uilding bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7th March 1891, 
.mending p. 1216 of Part III of 17th November 1887, and in the case of 
penal bye-laws the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 449) by Notn. 
No. 1091 of 9th December 1891 with subsequent modifications sanctioned in 
/Punjab Government Notn. No. 14, dated 3rd April 1902. 

! Nur Mahal. 

1 Nur Ms* 1 ’- *' v nd class municipality in the Phillaur Tahsfl, 

“TKcnal is a Secovin the last ..a g f r0 m Nakodar. Population 
vAidifiint 13 miles from Phillaui amt <■ ■'males)- The road to 

(1901) 8,706 (4,451 males and 4,255 re..--., tb« usual. mW 

Nakodar is metalled and this route is consequently . 
taken to Jullundur, but there is an unmetalled road by which 
Jullundur is only 18 miles distant. Nyr Mahal is built on the site of 
an ancient town, as is testified by the large size of the bricks that 
have been dug up as well as by numerous coins found there, oir 
Alexander Cunningham obtained one punch marked silver coin, one 
copper piece of the satrap Rnjubul, and one of Mahipal of Delhi. 
The bricks are finger marked by three concentric semi-circles with 
a dot in the centre. fNnr Mahal is said to have been built on the 
site of a town, cal&fTKot Kaffir or Kot Kahldr, which, according 
to Mr . Barkley, was a place of importance and is said to have been 
ruined about 700 A. H. (1300 A. D.) “by the oppression of the 
government of the day, the Hindus deserting it, and separate villages 
of Muhammadans taking the place of the old multallas (wards).” 


CHAP. IV. 

town. 
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fcHAP. IV. Cunningham thinks that this is an error due to the misread- 
KJt Mahal. ing of the words ba-khitah Phalor in the inscription over the western 
gateway of the sarai. 

The modern town is due to the fostering care of Nur Jahan, 
the consort of the Emperor Jahangir, and who is said to have been 
brought up here. She had the imperial sarai constructed between 
1028 and 1030 A. H. (1619-1621 A. D.), and settled numerous 
families in her new town. “In 1738-39 Nadir Shah exacted a 
ransom of three lakhs of rupees” from Nnr Mahal, which seriously 
injured its prosperity. "In 1756-57 Ahmad Shah demanded a 
like sum and the people -being unable to pay he ordered them to be 
slaughtered and plundered, and burnt the towu.” (l) Almost imme- 
diately afterwards the Punjab became independent of Delhi, and Nur 
Mahal was seized by the Ahliiwalia Sikhs, and was held for the 
Kapdrthala Chief by Sirdar Kaur Singh and his descendants. It 
would seem as if before this the Taiwan Rajputs had taken possession 
of the town. They subsequently, on the final invasion of Ahmad 
Shah, recovered the sarai, the siege and recapture of Avhich by the 
Sikhs has been described in Chap. I, p. 34. The west gateway of 
this building has recently been restored at public expense” and is a 
romarkable specimen of oriental architecture ; it is thus describe 
General Cunningham. (A. S. R., XIV., pp. 63— 65). 

“The sarai is 551 feet square outside, including the octagonal 
at the corners. The western gateway is a double storeyed building fal 
on the outside with red sand-stone from the Fatehpur Sikri quarries. ' 
whole front is divided into panels ornamented with sculpture- but 
relief is low and the workmanship crarse. There are ano-els and fairil 
elephants and rhinoceroses, camels and horses, monkev°s and peacocll 
with men on horseback and archers on elephants. The'sides of the gatl 
way are in much better taste, the omameut being limited to foliated scroll 
work with birds sitting on the branches. But even in this the design i) 
much better than the exeention, as there is little relief. Over the entrauc! 
there is a long inscription. 

onl/l m^nT 8 a,S ° a eatejyy-jg the eastern side, but ttark.buiow 

U • rum and, a Vine stone facing has disappeared. There 
^8 also an ms^n over tins gateway, which will be given presently / 

- - -“P? ot lfc was fortunately preserved by one of the inhabitants. - 

k»w«' . “ 0n tlie north side of the courtyard there is a masji J, and iu the 

middle a fine well. On each side there are 32 rooms, each 10 feet 10 
inches square, with a verandah in front-. In each corner there were 3 
rooms, one large and two small. The Emperor’s apaitment formed the 
centre block of the south side, three storeys in height. The rooms wrec 
highly finished, but all their beauty is now concealed under the prevailing- 
whitewash The main room was oblong in shape, with a l.alf-octagon 
recess on two sides, similar to the large rooms in the corners of the sarai 
one of which is shown in the accompanying plate.' 5 ) From this description 
» wi be seen that there was accommodation inside for .about 100 people 
But the great mass of unpenal followers found their quarters outside ? 


1 


in 


Janu»i“6 r 86 B (No e 876).° tCP - ^ ™ ter 6 Kfe Mahal la F. ». Q. for 

f>t See Plate XXI. 
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an exterior court about 2,000 feet square, some of the walls of whioh were CHAP. IT, 
pointed out to me in November 1838; all these have disappeared now. Kir MaM 

“ The sarai is said to have been built by Zakariya Khdn, the Nazim of 
the Subah of Juliundur, duriug the reign of Jahangir. His inscription, 
which is cut in sunken letters ou the right jamb of the west gateway. Bays 
nothing about the building of the sarai, while the main inscription over the 
western gateway distinctly states tnat the sarai was erected by the order 
of Nurjah&u {ba hukavi Kurj ahan Begam), I suppose, therefore, that the 
actual work was superintended by Zakariya Kh£u of whom I cau learn 
nothing, but who appears from this inscription to have been an energetic 
man. This inscription consists of tix short lines as follows: — 

Akhaz rahddri abivab 

Mamuuah batnujib amar Nawdb 
Zakariya Khan Bahadur Nazim 
Snbah mudf harkas az Faujddrdn 
Doabah bagirad , 6ar zanan 
Taldk, taldk, taldk . 

“ Taking payment from travellers is forbidden, the Nawdb Zakariya 
Kh&n, Bah&dur, Governor of the District, having exempted them. Should 
any Faujd&r of the Doab collect these dues, may his wive 3 be divorced. 1 

“ The expressive word taldk three times repeated at the end of this 
inscription, means ‘divorce or repudiation/ and its threefold repetition by « 

a husband is said to bo all that is necessary for a formal divorce. As thin ( 

record is engraved on the gateway of the Badshahi Sarai. I conclude that \ 

the rooms of the sarai were avaiable for the use of travellers whenever \ 

the Emperor was not moving himself; or perhaps it was only the outer 
court, which has now disappeared that was so appropriated. 

“ The inscription over the eastern gateway must have been put up 
before that on the western gate, as it gives the earlier date of A. H. 1028 
only, whereas the latter gives the later date of A. H. 1030 in addition to 
that of 1028. 


“The date is given in the last line, according to the a bjad or numerical 
powers of the letters. 

4< Abad shud %a Nur Jahan Begam a in sarai,” 

“ The whole inscription in five rhyming verses is as follow® 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1 . 


Over the east or Delhi Gate. 

Shdh-i- Jahdn hddaur Jahangir bddshdh 
Shdnhinshah-i-zamin-o zamdn sdya-i-Khudd 
Mdnu'ir hard baske Jahdn ra ba-adl~o~dad 
td-d smdn rasid bind bar sar-i-bind 
Nur-i- Jahdn ke hamdam-o-hams iz khas aust 
jarmud am sarai tvasi-i-sipahar sa 
Chun ain bina-i khair ba ru-i-zamin nihdd 
bddd bind-i-umrash jaued bar bakd 
Tdrikh ain chun gasht murattib baguft akal 
abad shud za Nur Jahdn Begam ain sarai , 


During the reign of Jahangir Bddshah lord of the UniTara* 
Kiug of kings of this world and his time, the shadow ”f 
God. 


t 
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2. The fame of whose goodness and justice overspread the 

earth, # 

Until it reached even the highest heavens above# 

8. His wife and trusted companion, Nur Jahan, 

Commanded the erection of this sarai wide as the heavens. 

4. When this fortunate building rose upon the face of the 

earth. 

May its walls last for ever and ever ! 

5. The date of its foundation wisdom found in the words 

“ This Sarai was founded by Nur Jahan Begam. 


“ The inscription over the west gateway, which is in four rhyming 
verses, is as follows : — 


Over the west or Lahore Gate. 

1 . Ba-daur ctdl Jahangir Shdh Akbar Shah 

kih cisfiui n-o-zaniin misl-au ndddrad ydd 

2. liwi-i Nur Sard shud hd-khitah-Fhalor 

ba-hukam Nur Jahdn Begam farishtah-nihdd 

3. bardi sal bindyash Hukhan war-i-khush guft 

ke shud zu Nur Jahan Begam a in Sarai abdd 1028 

4. chn, shud tcimdm khirad gujt bah at tdrihhaJh 

ba-shud za Nur Jahan Begam a in Sarai dbdd 1030 

1. During the just rule of Jahangir Shdh son of Akbar ShAh 

whose life neither heaven nor earth remembers. 

2. The Nur Sarai was founded in the district of Phalor 

By command of the angel-like Nur Jahdn Begam. 

3. The date of its ioundation the poet happily discovered 

* This Sarai was founded by Nur Jahfin Begam 9 (1028). 

4. The date of its completion wisdom found in the words 

* This Sarai was erected by Nur Jahan Begam 9 (1030). 




Dispensary and Post and Telegraph Office in the town. 


The lions js are built mostly of burnt brick. Nur Mahal does 
a considerable trade in grain and guv. Gctbrun cloths are manufac- 
tured, but not to any notable extent. 


t 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1578 S., 
dated rftli October l88->. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 288 of Part III (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. Ill, dated 16tV 
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March 1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21st CHAP. IV. 
July 1879, was revised in 1884, Notn. No. 47, dated 22nd January. Kur Mahal. 
Building bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7th March 
1891, amending p. 1216 of Part III of 17th November 1887, and in the 
case of penal bye-laws the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 449) by 
Notn. No. 1091 of 9th December 1891 with subsequent modifications sanc- 
tioned in Punjab Government Notns. Nos. 14, dated 3rd April 1902, and 
454, dated 4th September 1901. 

PflILLAUR TAHSIL. 

Tahsil of the Jullundur District, Punjab, lying on the north 
bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 57' and 31° 13' A. and 75° 31' 
and 75° 58' E., with an area of 298 square miles. Its population 
was 192,800 in 1901 as against 189,578 in 1891. Its head- 
quarters are at the town of Phillaur (6,986), and it also contains 
the towns of Nur Mahal (8,706) and the large village of Jandiala 
(6,620), with 222 other villages. The land revenue, including 
cesses, amounted, in 1902-03, to Rs 4,01,880. 

Phillaur town. 

Phillaur is a second class municipalty and Tahsil head- 
quarters (31° 1' N. and 75° 48' E.), situated on the right bank of the 
Sutlej, 27 miles south-east of Jullundur, on the Grand Trunk 
Road and North-Western Railway. Population, including Civil 
Lines (1901) 6,986, (3,851 males and 3,135 females). There are 
Police and Public Works Rest-houses furnished with crockery and 
kitchen utensils and a Railway Refreshment Room ; also a sarai 
and camping ground. 

Phillaur owes its origin to a Sanghera Jat, Phiil, who called the 
town after himself, “ Phulnagar.” Subsequently the Nani Rajputs, 
under Rae Shahr, whose territory extended from Mau to Selkiana, 
occupied it ; and when his son, Rae Rattan Pal abandoned Mau and 
settled at Phillaur, the Jats left. The Rajputs also, at some period 
unknown, deserted the place. The modern town dates from the time 
of Shah Jahan, at which time the site, then covered, with ruins, was 
re-occupied, having been selected for the erection of a sarai oypihe 
Imperial line of road from Delhi to Lahore. (1) Of its en rlierTi i story*" 

nothing of interest is recorded. On the rise of the Sikhs to power, 
the place was seized by one Sudh Singh, Kakarah, who made it the 
capital of a considerable estate. The family became extinct in 1807, 
and the place then fell into the hands of Ranjit Singh, who recog- 
nized its importance as a frontier town commanding the moat 
frequented ferry of the Sutlej. 

Under his governor Mohkam Chand, a strong force of troops was 
usually stationed at Phillaur, and between 1809 and 1812 the sarai 
was converted into a fort by the addition of a fausse-braye ditch 
and bastions, as a reply to the British occupation of Ludhiana. The 

(1) A brass seal was found on the parade ground near the fort having on one side the 
inscription “Muhammad Bahadur Shahzada Bedar Bakhat, 11X5. Ali Quli Khan fidwi 4S.” 

The othsr side is plain. 
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architect is said to hare been an Italian engineer. In 1846, -when 
the Sikh garrison was withdrawn, Chaudhri Kutb-ud-dfn of Phillaur, 
father of Ghulam Nnbi, the present zailddr, seenredthe keys of the fort, 
preserved it from plunder, and gave it up to Colonel Mackeson and 
Brigadier Wheeler when the British troops entered the Doab. (1) In 
the same year after the battle of Aliwal a British cantonment was 
formed in the neighbourhood of the fort which continued to be 
occupied by native troops until 1867, when the detachment stationed 
there mutinied. The fort itself became an important artillery 
arsenal and magazine. Tire cantonment was not re-occupied after 
the Mutiny ; the houses are now used, some by Railway employes, 
one by missionaries of the Ludhiana Mission, as rest-houses and for 
other and various purposes. The artillery and magazine were 
withdrawn in 1868 from the fort and a detachment of Native Infantry 
left as garrison. In 1891 this was withdrawn and the fort was 
handed over to the Police Department ; and it is now' occupied by 
the Police Training School (opened 1st January 1892) and the 
Central Bui can cl the Criminal Identification Department, both 
under a senior Police Officer. 

Near the Railway station are a Bdi'aJidori and T hakn rdwdra , 
erected by DiwauMohkam Chand and a Smaidh containing his ashes ; 
R on Sin gh of Phillaur has a tinrirrfit/i of Rani it Singh, dated Sambat 


1886 , asr 


10! 


:o Lis father Gliulab Singh for reading the 
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Granth, a sum to certain Baiingis for lighting lamps at the tomb, 
with other minor grants. The land is still mudfi to Ram Singh 
and the buildings are occupied by Siri Vaislmu Bairagfs. Archi- 
tecturally they are quite insignificant. 

The bridge over th: Sutlej was completed in 1870; it is 5,193 
feet long, made of non gilders resting on 46 brick piers. There is 
no foot bridge but ferry trains are run daily. 

Philhur's chief commercial importance is as a timber depot. 
The wood floated down the Sutlej and the Sirhind Canal is brought 
here by rail to be sold ; that w'hicli comes down the Sutlej belongs 
to the Public Works Department and annual sales are held of the 
surplus stock. There is a grain market and a considerable trade 
in grain goes on, but there is little export by rail. Manufactures 
are confined to weaving, and the cloth made goes chiefly to Ludhiana. 

Phillm.’, besides being headquarters of the Tahsil, contains a 
Thana, Munritf' s Court, Post and Telegraph Office, Dispensary, Anofio- 
Vernacular Middle School and several indigenous schools. It is also 
the wi it -"' headquarters of the Deputy Conservator, Bashahr Forest 
Division, anal an impoitant changing station on the North-Western 
Railway. A Sub-Registrar resides here. 


^ See letter No. 70, dated 10th February 18/4 from ID f} 
mii»i*ner, Jullucdur, to th» Commissions and Superiu^odant Jnlh,’ f Sq ’’ c °a 
Chaudhri waa granted a p.naiou 0 £ Ka. *00 p.r annaniforhU«rTi 0 e,' DmS1 ° n - Th< 
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Tlie municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 273, CHAP JV. 
dated 12th April 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab .... 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 238 of Part III (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). Octroi Town.* 11 
limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 200, dated 2nd May 1894, 

* and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21st July 1879. Building 
bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7th February 1891, amending 
p. 1216 of Part 111 of 17th November 1887, and penal bye-laws by No. 53, 
dated 4th February 1893 and No. 453, dated 4th September 1901. 

Uahon. 

Rahon is a second class municipality (31° 4' N. and 76° Wtos. 

8' E-) in the Nawashahr Tahsil situated 5 miles from Nawa- 
shahr on an unmetalled road- Population (1901) 8,651. fl) It is 
said to have been founded 2,000 years ago by Raja Raghab, who 
called it Rdgkupur, by which name it is still called in correspondence 
b y Pandits. After that it came into the possession of Gnjars, who 
were driven out by the Mahtons, who in their turn succumbed 
to the Gkorewaka Rajputs, whose conquest of the country is put 
down as having occurred in the time of Shahab-ud-din Gkorl. Their 
leader, Rand Rajpal, renamed the town “ Rahon,” after a certain 
_ ^ lady called “ Raho.” In support of this derivation may be quoted 
' the" opinion entertained by some that, it is unlucky to speak of 
this town by its proper name, in the morning, when fasting. Till 
breakfast it is called “ Zanana-shahr,” or “ Woman-town.” In 
Akbar’s time Rahon was the capital of the Dardhak mahdl , and 
gave its name to one of the two tarafx into which the mahdl 
j was divided. In Auraugzeb’s reign a brick fort was built here, - 
the site of which is now partially occupied by the school and 
police station. The Rajputs of Rahon were Ohaudhns and men 
of much influence during Muhammadan mle. In 1759 A. D. 

Rahon was seized by Tara Singh Ghaiba, the head of the Dalawala 
Confederacy, and remained in his possession till his death, when 
it was added to Ranjit Singh’s dominions. It is evidently a very 
old town, and from its commanding situation on an eminence 
overlooking the low valloy of the Sutlej, must have been a place 
of importance. It is now gradually decaying, partly because .the 
Rajputs no longer have the same means as formerly, and partly \ 
because it is off the line of rail and has no special trade or N ^ 
manufactures sufficiently important to enable it to compete with 
„ places commercially more favourably situated, and partly on account 
of its unhealthiness, which seems dire to the largo marsh in the low 
lands ( thalla ) just below the town. Fish are caught all the year 
round in this marsh, and wild fowl are. abundant in the cold 
weather. Most of the houses are of burnt brick, but the wards of 
the Arains and Rawats arc mostly built of sun-dried bricks. Many 
houses are deserted. The streets are steep, and have to bo paved to 
prevent their being destroyed by the scour of rain-water. 1 Several 
fairs take place in the year, the more important of which have been 
already noticed on p. 144. 


(i) 4,569 males and 4,033 females. 
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Rahon contains a District Board Rest-house furnished with 
crockery and kitchen utensils. There is also an encamping ground. 
Other Government buildings are the Thana, Post Office, Dispensary 
and An o-lo- Vernacular Middle School. There are the old tanks here 
of Suraikund aud Panj-tirth, to the former of which an old Hindu 
temple is attached. There is also a modern tank adjoining the tombs 
(snmddhs) of Tara Singh Ghaiba and his brave widow, which was 
constructed by his son Jhanda Singh. There is also an old 
said to have been built in tin? reign of Shah Jahan (1627-58). There ^ 
are 39 mosques and 24 temples. 

Trade consists mostly in the export of saccharine produce, but is 
declining. There used to be many manufactories of drained sugar. 
As elsewhere in the district, however, imported refined sugar is 
taking the place of the local product, and the produce of the sugar- 
cane fields is more generally manufactured into gur by the cultiva- 
tors themselves instead of being made over to the Rhatri traders 
for conversion into refined sugar. Got a, narrow imitation gold 
and silver ribbon, is largely woven, and coarse country cloth is 
extensively made and exported to the upper Punjab, and even Kabul. 
Ghdti , a fine glazed cotton longcloth, used to be a staple article of 
Rahon manufacture, but is scarcely made at all now. The chief 
townspeople are Rajputs and Khatiis, and the two tribes are on 
very bad terms with each other. Their animosity occasionally shows 
itself in cow-killing and similar offences. The hereditary Kamingos 
here were Gehi Khatris. 


\ 



The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 273, 
dated 12th April 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 288 of Part HI (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). 
Octfoi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. Ill, dated 16th March 
1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21st July 1879, 
was revised in 1884 and 1889 (Notn. Nos. 47 and 46, dated 22nd January 
aud 12tli January). Building bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, 
dated 7tli February 1891, amending p. 1216 of Part III of 17th November 
1887, and penal bye-laws by No. 19, dated 16th January 1892. In the case 
of the latter tjie model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 449). 

Owing to the decline in trade and population the municipal finances at 
Rahon are in an embarassed condition. The town is distinctly a decaying one. 

Rurka IvALAN. 

■ark. K.Un. Rurka Kalan is a large village (31° 7' N. and 75° 42' E-) 
situated in the interior of the Phillaur Tahsil. Population ( 1 901) 
6,034. It has an insignificant trade in sugar, and is otherwise 
unimportant. It possesses a primary school and there are three 
indigenous schools. Rurka Kalan had a municipality till the year 
1874. Jandiala, Bilga and Rurka Kalan have an evil reputation 
for female infanticide. 

Shahkot. 

Shihkct. Shahkot is a village in the west of Nakodar Tahsil, and head- 

quarters of a police station. It derives its name from the fa' ’ j 
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having been founded by a Saiyad (or Shah). An important branch CHAP. IV. 
of the Dalawala Confederacy took possession of it in Sikh times and 
built a mud fort. The family is still represented at Shahkot, and Shahkot 
possesses revenue-free grants. 

Talwax. 

Taiwan is a village in Phillaur Tahsil built on the uplands of Taiwan, 
the Sutlej. Population (1D01 ) o,3o4. Formerly the town was situated 
in the lowlands, and was destroyed by the river. According to 
popular tradition, it was held originally by Afghans, who where expell- 
ed by Manj Rajputs und?r Rae Izzat, orRae Jit, who came from the 
other side of the Sutlej, and was given the Taiwan territory for 
good service done to the Emperor Baber. The Manj Rajputs appear 
to have exercised authority over a considerable teact of country till 
the downfall of the Mughal Empire, when Bughel Singh, of the 
Ivrora Singhia Confederacy, occupied Taiwan and built a fort there. 

What he and other Sikh Chiefs left the Rajput has taken, under his 
successors, by the Sindbunwala Sirdars, and the Rajput Chaudbns 
'•were quite despoiled tdl the time of Sheikh Inrim-ud-dfu who, it is 
b 3JAl, gave them Rs. I,*>W a year, in token of their proprietary 
j.jolit. They now receive five per cent. :*s seigniorage on the revenue 
0 f°|Talwan. 'I'he houses are mostly of burnt brick. Trade and 
nufactures are of no impoitance. 

The pilgrimage to the shrine of P:r Banohi starts here. 

) . 

i 









APPENDIX A- 


Weights a m> Measures. 


Grain is bought and sold by weight. When an agriculturist speaks 
of a ser, he always means the local weight of that name, which is just 
fcwo-fifths of the standard or pakka ser, and is consequently almost equal 
to *84 of a pound. The usual sub-divisions of the ser, viz., the chittdnk, 
ddhpao , pdo\ ddh ser (^, i, and J ser), as well as the multiples, panjsiri , 
dhari y dhaun, and man (5, 10, 20 and 40 sers) are recognized. Agricul- 
turists, among themselves, if the quantity of grain is large, employ an 
earthen measure, called mep , of a capacity varying from 24 to 36 standard 
s£rs. For maize still in the cob a basket, called tokra , and made of twigs, 
is often used. It will hold from 40 to 48 standard sers. Broken straw 
is measured by the tangar , a rope-net, with large meshes, about 51 feet 
square, and containing about 48 standard sers. Charri straw is measured 
by a rope, which is called rassa or dhu , and is usually 1 0A feet long. As 
much as this rope will encircle weighs approximately 72 standard sers. A 
head-load of charri or other straw, which is as much as both arms can 
grasp, is called bhar{> Maize stalks are often tied up in bundles, pidi, 
weighing about 4 standar 1 sers. Sugarcane juice is measured by the jori* 
which consists of two earthen pots, matti , each containing about 24 to 36 
standard sers. In the bazaars the English yard of 36 inches is in use. 
But among the villagers, the Ak&\i yard ( gaz ) still prevails. It consists of 
girah , each of three finger breadths (tingal), and is about one-sixteenth longer 
than the English yard. In other cases the standard of height and length 
are the hath and karam. The hath is as long as from the elbow to the tip 
of the middle finger, or about 18 inches, and the karam is a double pace. 
The square measures of area are these : — 

8 karams square ... ... ... = 1 maria. 

20 marlas ... ... ... = 1 kanal. 

8 kanals ... ... ... = 1 ghumao. 

In the Settlement measurements, the karam has been taken as 57 t} 
inches long, which makes the ghumao and kanal , respectively, 759 and 
*095 of an acre, and the maria, 22 96 square yards. In Appendix VIII 
tables are given showing the conversions of ghumdos and bigahs (the unit 
used at the Regular Settlement) into acres and vice versa . 


Measures of length. 

57| inches make ... 1 karam. 

Measures of area , System No. 1. 

1 square karam makes ... I sarsai. j 

9 sarsais make ... 1 maria. j 

20 marlas make ... 1 kanal. j 

8 kanals make ... 1 ghumao. j 

t 

Measures of area, System No. 2. j 

1 square gatha makes ... 1 biswansij 

20 biswansis make 1 biswa. j 

20 biswas make •** 1 bigha. 


Measures of capacity. 

5 rupees make 1 chittank. 

16 ehhatanks make ... I ser. 

40 sers make ... 1 maund. 

Measures of weight. 

8 grains of khash - 

khash make ... 1 grain of rice, 

8 grains of rice make 1 ratti. 

8 rattis make ... 1 masba. 

12 mashas make ... 1 tola. 


Measure- 

Grain. 


Straw*. 


Cane-juice. 

Cloth. 


Height and 
length, and 
area. 


# A Joy is the same as Jori but also means 2 pairs of bullocks at the cane- mills. 
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APENDIX B- 


Specimens of wise saws and proverbial philosophy of the 
Jullvndob District. 


Collected by Mr. W. E. Purser, i.c.s. 


Merits op Various Soils. 


Note. — I give these verses as given to me. Jfcis clear some of them are corrupted, the 
translation of one or two seems doubtful. W. E. Purser. 


1. Bhon main te dlian gaen te ra’aiyat Bain. 

Niain land and among cattle cows, and cultivators R&ins. 

This saying means that, among soils nialn (liighly mauured land) is 
desirable among cattle, cows, and among tenants, Aralns. In one version a 
house in the middle of the village takes the place of cows. 

2. Niain, Gasra zab skin! ; 

Tibba, Bakar bahut narnanl ; 

Kali, Kalar khasman khani ; 

Bohi, Retli goanl. 

Manured land and Gasra are good (lit. of a clever nature) ; 
Tibba and Bakar are very bad ; 

Kali and Kalar destroy (devour) the owners ; 

Roll! and Retli are good (pleasing). 

3. Bhon Rohi ; talwar sarohi ; maihn lohl. 

Rohi laud, a iSarohi sword ; a buffalo of a reddish-brown 
colour arc good . 

4. Maihn lohl ; zamin Rohi ; 

Bail naira ; Jafc Khaira ; 

Kapra lol ; na khumb hoi. 

A reddish-brown buffaloe ; Bob! land ; 

A bullock with one horn turned up. the other down : a 
Khaira Jat; 

As clothing a blanket, for (here will be no need of the boiler 
for it. 


I lie thmgs mentioned are good. What is excellent in a loi is that it 
is never washed and so never goes iuto the washing-boiler. 

5. Jat Khaira ; bail naira ; 

Dban gal ; ra’aiyat Aram ; 

Mi nh lol ; zamin Bob! ; 

A Khaira Jat, a bullock with one horn turned up and the 
other down. 


Among cattle, a cow, cultivators, 
In rain a blanket ; Bohi land. 


Arams : 


All these are good and desirable . 

0, Mainh lohl ; zamln Bohi ; 

Beta bahan ; bail salahan ; 

Minan lagan te thutha dahan. 

A reddish brown buffalo and Rohi land are qood : 
Cultivating Beta and praising a bullock are lad ; 
io weigh and hold a platter forward iuvalmx. 
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Lines 1 and 2 present contrasts. Line 3 shows the result of doing 
what is described in line 2, i.e., when you come to weigh the produce of 
your husbandry the result is so poor, that you are driven to hold out a 
platter for alms. Praising a bullock means contenting yourself with 
praising it and not working it. 

7. Rohi bhon ; saput ghar; ghar satwanti n4r ; 

Turkin ute charhna ; chare surg eansar. 

Rohi land ; a good son in the house ; in the house an obedi- 
ent wife ; 

To ride horses ; these four make heaven of earth. 

This saying is the complement of the next. 

8. Kalar khet; kaput ghar ; ghar kulahni n6r 

Turian age chaln4 ; chare nark sans4r. 

A saline field ; a bad son in the house ; in the house a bad 
tempered wife ; 

To go before horses (Le., do running footman) ; these four 
make hell of earth. 

This saying is the complc-irent of the one next above. 

9. Kalar khet ; hal ukhru ; dhagge, bah bah j&n ; 

N4r kulahni ; kaur gdn ; sabi shekhkin wisar jfin. 

A saline field ; a plough that does not penetrate the ground ; 

bullocks that keep lying down when working ; 

A quarrelsome woman ; a bad tempered cow ; all laudations 
are forgotten. 

The man who has the things mentioned has nothing to brag about. 

10. Kalar khet ; nakabil put ; ghar kulahni ndr ; 

Pare p&s4, to bhi harobkr. 

A saline field ; a worthless son ; a bad-tempered wife in the 
house ; 

If the winning-throw on the dice falls, it is still all loss, when 
these exist . 

11. Kalar kheti; basinwin kheti ; 

Howe karma seti. 

A saline field ; cultivating (or a crop) on the boundary ; 

If there is any return, it will be by fate (good luck). 

12. Kalar kheti ; kbuh basima ; murakh bij ganwfii ; 

Je nar nar began! sewin, usnu ’akl na kal. 

Cultivating saline soil ; and at a well on the border ; the 
fool wasted his seed. 

The man who loves a strange woman, he has no sense. 

13. Gilli, goha; sukkhi, loha. 

Wet, cowdung ; dry, iron. 

Rarri soil is always bad ; when wet, it is as s 3ft as cowdung, and 
when dry, as hard as iron, and in both cases difficult to work. 

14. Karri bhon nikbandi ; pani dendian jal jal jandi ; 

Na minh pawe ta khasmitu nun khiindi. 

Karri land is bad ; tchile they are irrigating, it dries up ; 

If rain does not fall, it devours (ruins) its owners. 

15. Raba meri maru kheti lagi aur gunahan ; 

Hon &i, k am lane lagi ; kismin kuk sundwan. 

Oh, God, my unirrigated crop has dried up on account of my 
sins, 
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It was just ripening ivhen it began to wither ; to whom shall I 
cry if not to you ! 

16. Bhon tibba ; dhup pal te tapda jae, minh pawe te libha ; 

Jad tibba wale, bdhunde, oh r&zi razi jonde ; 

Bhar bhar muthl&n blj p&onde. 

Jad tibba wadhan j&onde, oh kunjwangau kurMonde ; 

Bhar bhar muthian, khih ur&oude; 

Oh kh&li gharan nun &onde. 

Tibba (sandy) land ; when there is sunshine it burns ; 

If there is rain ; it is soft and sticky. 

When the owners of Tibba plough, they are delight e 1 ; 

They scatter seed in handfuls. 

When the owners of Tibba come to reap, they cry l'ke 
cranes ; 

They throw handfuls of dust (into the air). 

They go home empty-handed ! 

17. Kalar khuh ; basinwin kheti 

Kadi na boon bati di tenth 

A brackish well ; cultivation on the boundary ; 

32 will never become 33. 

The produce of a brackish well and of fields on the boundary is 
so small that, there will not be even a profit equal to the difference between 
32 and 33. 

18. Kalar khuh ; baslma kheti. 

Jan tole, tan man de tenth 
A brackish well ; cultivation on the boundary ; 

When ^ you weigh the produce , then, m place of a man 
(40 sersjf you get 33 sets . 

19. Jisdd chale khal, usko ki karega kal ! 

What can famine do to him who has an irrigating channel ! 
Shows the advantage of irrigated land as beiog secure against drought. 

The StJAiMEE Rajns. 

20. H&r mahina barkhd boi, 

H&li ghar n£ rahnd& koi ; 

S&wani sdri j&ndi boi. 

If there is rain in the month of H&r, 

No ploughman stops at home ; 

All the autumn crop is sown. 

H&r extends from the middle of June to middle of July. 

21 . “ Hd,r anheri ashtmi badlou nikle ch&ad ” 

Dak khe ; “ Sua, Bhadli, gadhe na kh^wan an » ” 

“ If oa the Boh day of the dark half of Har the moon 
comes out from behind the clouds. ” 

Dak sajs : “ Listen, Bhadli, the assea won’t eat the grain ! ” 
There will be such an abundance of grain that even asses will have 
more than they can eat. Dak is supposed to be a wise man of former 
days, and Bhadli was his wife. Usually for them we have Bhat and 
Bhatni, the bard and female bard. In Rohtak, Saide aud Badhir take their 
places. Saide was a Pandit, aud Badhli a Ghuhrd (?) woman who waited 
on him. Dak is probably from D.ikiut the name of a Bi-ah-nm sub- 
division. 

22. S^wanmahine barkhd l»gi ; 

Kamddi uchchi ho ho phabbl; 
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Loki makkl bljan la gi. 

Ifc began to rain in Sdwan ; 

The sugarcane grew tall and looked well ; 

The people began to sow maize. 

23. Sdwan wagge purd, oh bhi burd ; 

Jat bajdwe turd, oh bhi burd ; 

Brdhman bhaue ehhurd, oh bhi burd. 

In Sdwan if the east wind blows, that, too, is bad ; 

If a Jat plays on a pipe, that, too, is bad ; 

If a Brahman binds on a knife, that, too, is bad. 

The east wind in Sdwan is said to cause the disease tela; a Jat who 
takes to playing on a pipe gives up working ; and a Brahman ought to 
respect animal life and not act like a butcher. 

24. “ Je sir bhijje Karkdd, Singhe bhijje pith, ” 

Bhat kahe : u Sun, Bhatni, samd lage sar bhikh ! M 
u If the beginning is web of Sdwan (Kark), if of Bhddon 

(Singhe) the end is wet.” 

The Bard says : “ Hark, female bard, the harvest will be very 
good ! ” 

This saying is common all over the district with variations. 

Thus in Nakodar instead cf Bhat and Bhatni, wo have Dak and 
Bhadll, In Phillaur, the first line begins “ charhde bhijje Kakar ; ” 
and in Nawashahr, the second line begins “ keha puchhe jotishl ” (what 
need to enquire of the astrologer). Bhddon is the month from the mid- 
die of August to middle of September. See next verse. 

25. " Je sir bhijje Karkdd Singh tahdyd jd,” 

Bhat kahe : “ Sun, Bhatni, chullydn nlr bikd ! ” 

“ If the beginning of Sdwan is wet, and Bhddon is dry 
(thirsty), ” 

The bard says : Hark, female bard, water will sell by 
handfuls \” 

Chuliyan means here as much as will go in the hollow of the hand. 
Nir means water. See preceding couplet. 

26. Do pakke, tdn bdrdn pakke ; 

Do kachche, tdn bdrdn kachche. 

If two are perfect, then twelve are perfect ; 

If two are imperfect, then twelve are imperfect. 

This is a common saving. It implies that if the two rainy months, 
Sdwan and Bhddon are favourable, the whole year will be favourable; and 
if bad, the year will be bad. 

27. Sdwan gayd sukhd, te Bhddon klti dayd ; 

Sone dd ghardondl si, rupe dd bln gayd. 

Sdwan passed without rain, and Bhddon showed favour (rained) ; 

Of gold we h ad hoped to have ornaments made; instead of this even 
the ornaments of silver were lost (bad to be parted with). 

In Phillaur this couplet is given somewhat differently. The first line 
Sdwan, Bhddon sun gayd, Asuh kltl dayd ; ” and this is more likely to 
be correct, for Asuh is the month after Bhddon, and extends from the 
middle of September to the middle of October; and the popular saying is 
that, Sawan is the King, aud Bhddon the Wazir or Prime Minister, 
and that if one or other is good, the country will get on pretty well ; but 
if both are bad it will be ruined. But “ Bhddon showed favour ” may be 
ironical. 
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28. S&wan sun, Bhadon khushk, sath khdli kh&li tdt 

Je karsdn ch£he, bina dond& hAth. 

If Siiwan is rainless and Bhddon dry, the stalk is empty, 
empty is the pod ; 

If the cultivator wished, he would not get back the seed 
sown even . 

29. Bhadon minh na pia. 

Tela lag kam&di gia. 

Rain did not fall in Bhadon ; 

Tela attacked the sugarcane. 

Tela is a disease caused by an insect. It attacks other crops besides 
sugarcane, and is popularly supposed to be due to want of sufficient rain. 

30. Atham da chalkoria. 

Anhonda b&dal ghoria. 

If there is lightning: at sunset. 

CD o 

Even if there are no clouds, the sky will become overcast. 

31. Tftar klunnbi badli ; ran mal&i kM ; 

Oh barse, oh udle— khali mul na jii. 

] f the clouds are like, partridge-wings ; if a w T oman eats cream ; 
The former will rain, the latter will go to the bad— this sign 
is never empty (never fails). 

This saying is cunent over great part of India. In Phillaur, the first 
line is given thus : Pachhon icctge sun had (if the west wind blows with 
clouds), and the second line ends Jccidi na birthaju (never fails). 

32. Tltar khambi pae ; 

Pahda puchhen kiuu gae ? 

The clouds were like partridge-wings ; 

Why did you go to ask the Brahman ij it would rain. 

It was so certain to rain that there was no need to enquire. 

33. ‘ Sliukr uthe badli, rahe Sanichar chha,” 

Bhat kalie : “ Sun, Bhatni, barse b&j na ja ! 93 
u If clouds rise on Friday, and shade remains on Saturday 33 
( i.e ., if Saturday remains cloudy). 

The bard says : “ Hark, female bard, it won't pass without 
raining ! 33 

In Nakodar as usual, Dak and Bhadli take the place of Bhat and Bhatni. 
Chhd may also mean “ spread out,” and refer to the clouds. 

31. Jlinh paindian, kal naliln ; 

Sianian baituian, wigar nahin. 

If rain falls, there is no famine ; 

If wise experienced men sit in council , no injury occurs. 

3 4 (a) Utb, jawauan, bakri, chauthd g&ririb&n ! 

Chare minh na mangde, bh&wen ujar j&e jahan ! 

The camel, the camel-thorn, the goat, and fourthly the carter; 
These four do not want rain, even if the world be ruined for 
want of it. 

35. Jangal minh par&hona ; dhar minhwich pahar ; 

A wan j&wan Maujki ; Dono hai wichkdr. 

In the Jangal country rain is a guest ; the home of rain is in 
the hills ; 

When it (rain) is going and coming, the Manjki gets rain ; the 
Dona is in between. 
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In the Jangal country rain is rare. It is common in the hills. The 
Manjki and Dona occupy intermediate positions. The Jangal is a tract of 
country chiefly in Firozpur and Patiala to the south of the Sutlej. The 
Dona is the west of the Jullundur and Nakodar tahsils ; the Manjki is 
the west of the Phillaur Tahsil and north-east of Nakodar. 

Winter Rains. 

36. Minh pia sial, kade na liosi kdl. 

If rain. falls in the winter, there will be no famine. 

37. Minh pia Diwali, jeha phusl, jeha, hall. 

Jam pawe sari ; bowegi sewau wfili. 

If it rains at the Diwali, the sluggard and the ploughman 
are equal. ” 

The whole crop will germinate ; but that will be really 
superior that has been well ploughed. 

Rain is so favourable at this time that, it is of little importance what 
exertion one makes, little or much, and yet good cultivation does not go 
unrewarded. 

The Diw&li festival occurs on the day of the new moon of Katik. 

The first line of this couplet is common everywhere with slight varia- 
tions, but only Jullundur gives the second line. 

38. Katak kinia, sau din ginia. 

If there is rain in Katak, countone hundred days. 

If there is rain in Katak (Katik), no rain need be expected for one 
hundred days. 

39. Katak dkunde mengkl bhuli phire ganwar ; 

Katak nun Sawan kare, je bh&we Kartar. 

The foolish villager goes about seeking rain in Katak * 

If God pleases, he can make Katak Sfiwan (he , turn the dry 
month Katak into the rainy month Sawanh 

This is a common saying in various forms. The Montgomery version is 
the fullest : — 

“ Bhuli phire ganwiir jo Kattion mange mengla,” says one 
contemptuously ; to whom replies another : 

Bhul iphire gauwar jo bare bandhe Rab de : 

Je bhfiwe Kartar, ta Kattian Sawan chah kare. 

The second line means— The foolish villager goes about shutting up 
the doors of God. 

40. Je minh na pae Lohri, Hari howegi thori. 

If it does not rain at the Lohri, the spring harvest will be 
poor. 

The Lohri festival occurs about January 11th (Magh 1st). 

41. Barse Phagan, dun cbauaggan. 

If it rains in Pliagan, twofold will become fourfold. 

Phagan is the month extending from the middle of February to the 
middle of March. 

42. Minh pia Chet, na ghar na khet. 

If rain falls in Chet, it isofuse neither to the house nor field. 
Refers to end of Chet (Middle of March to middle of April). 

Nawashahr has Buthd Chet , na khal na Jchet , where khal is a hole in 
which buffaloes wallow. Nabodar gives Jeth (middle of May to middle of 
June) for Chet, and this is more sensible, perhaps Phillaur gives " Warm 
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Till 

JULLUNDUR DlST.] 

Chet , na weuw khal na khet ” If it rains in Chet, neither the threshing 
floor nor the field will hold the crops, they will be so abundant . If seems a 
case of doctors differing, 

43. Minh pi 4 Chet, kanak sawai khet. 

If rain falls in Chet, wheat increases by one-fourth in the 
field. 

Refers to beginning of Chet. 

44. Minh pi&pichhdri, Hdri howe man. 

Biji Poh, ta hathin khoh. 

If rain falls late, the spring harvest will be bad. 

If wheat is sown in Poh, pluck it up with the hands. 

The produce will be so small, there will be no need of a sickle. 

45. Poh pahola jar kare, Sawan kare uj£r ; 

“ Kanta, dhagge bechle, bagi pahola wa ! ” 

In Poh the south wind causes clouds, in Sawan it causes ruin, 

“ Oh, husband, sell your bullocks, the south wind has begun 
to blow ! ” 

Poh extends from the middle of December to the middle of January. 
Frost in its Relation to Agriculture. 

46. Kanak kamadi, sarson Maghar tan Phagan sardi mare jar son ; 

Bdrish pawe tdm rahe bah&l, nahin t&n malik nuu kare 
kangdi. 

From Maghar to Phagan excessive cold destroys from the root 
wheat, sugarcane and rape-seed ; 

If rain falls, they remain safe, if not the owner is reduced to 
poverty. 

Maghar extends from middle of November to middle of December. 
Phagan must mean up to the month of Phagan, as there is no cold in 
Phagan itself. 

47. Kamddi nun jdn pai gayd pdla, Sahan kadh liya dawdld ; 

Jat jake mangdd hala, Khatri karda talbitdla. 

When frost has attacked the sugarcane, the money-lenders 
become bankrupt (i.e., refuse advances) ; 

The Jat goes and wants to borrow the revenue, the Khatri 
(money-lender) keeps putting him off. 

48. Dhund pai sidl, tdn mdrd paindd mdl ; 

Kungi lagdi kanakan nai ; kheti kade na howe babdl. 

If there is a fog in the winter, the cane-juice is bad ; 

Rust attacks the wheat ; the crop will never remain sound. 
Sun in its relation to agriculture. 

49. Bah rahe, tan g&h gahe. 

Travelling ceases and threshing begins. 

That is, when the hot sunshine of Jeth (middle of May to middle of 
June) begins. 

50. Bh&don mdrya, Jat fakir. 

When the sunshine of Bhadon strikes, the Jat becomes a fakir. 
The sunshine is so strong, and causes so much distress that even the 
Jat ceases to work. 

51. Dhup&n lagan, tdn, kanak&n pakkan. 

When sunshine falls on it } wheat ripens. 
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JuLLUNDUE Dist.] Necessity for repeated ploughing. [ Appendix B. 

52. Jeth mahinen panndi dhup ; 

J&ndi munjran, ho karnadi suk. 

In the month of Jeth suushine falls ; 

The sugarcane becomes dry like the sheathing leaves of 
sarr grass. 

53. At na bhakt mengla, at na bhali dhup ; 

At na bhaM bolna, at na bhali chup. 

Too much rain is not good, too much sunshine is not good ; 

It is not good to talk too much, it is not good to be too silent. 

54. Lasfe Mekb, harl na dekh. 

When the sun is in the Ram, you won't see anything green. 

The crops are off the ground and everything is burnt up. 

55. Sawan lore mengla ; Dhobi lore dhup ; 

Bhatdn lore bolna, ; Sahdhau lore chup. 

In S&wan rain is wante t ; the washerman wants sunshine ; 

It is necessary for bards to talk, and for devotees to remain 
silent. 

56. Dhup pare, to phalla phalle. 

If there is sunshine, then one t-hreshing-frame should become 
several threshing-frames. 

Work should go on vigorously. 

57. Dhup changer! Asu, Kutte ; 

Iho mahlne dhup de change khetl nun. 

Jiun Sawan minh bhalera, ih dhup bhaleri bun. 

Sunshine is good in Asu and Katik ; 

These months, if tunshiny, are good for the crops : 

As in Sawan rain is good, so the sunshine is good now. 
Necessity for repeated ploughing. 

58. Sathin sewio gajrdn, sau sewm kamad ; 

Jiun jiun w&hiye kanak nun, thin thin &we saw&d. 

Sixty ploughings for carrots, one hundred ploughing* for 
sugarcane ; 

According to the extent you plough wheat, is the profit. 
(Sawdd means relish, taste) . 

59. Sau sewm, tan ik sohaga. 

A hundred ploughings and one rolling. 

One rolling of the ground goes to a hundred ploughings. 

60. Kismat hdre, wah na hare. 

If fortune abandons you } do not abandon cultivation, 

61. Jal ki m&rl ho, ya hal ki (mari ? ) ho. 

Successful farming depends either on rain or the plough 
(i, e repeated ploughings). 

62. Buhwan na bahian batte ; mahian khal rahian 

Kant na puchhl bat— tine aiun rahian. 

If the fields are not ploughed at the proper time ; if the 
buffaloes remain in the wallowing pits ; 

If the husband has not taken the opinion of his wife all 
three remain so ( i . e useless). 

63. Watte bhon na wahian ; ushir na chhirian j 

Bdli budh na sikhian — tinon khur galan. 

If they do not plough land when it is just properly damp : if 
they do not turn out cattle to graze in the morning ; 

If they do not teach a boy wisdom— all three are lost. 
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Jullendue Dist.] Solving and selection of seed. 

64. Si&l sonan, H&r ch&ndi, Sawan sAnwin. 

In the cold weather golden, in H£r of silver, in S&wan equal. 

Ploughing in the cold weather results in splendid crops ; ploughing 
in H&r gives good crops ; ploughing in Saw,!" back just the seed sown. 

Manuring. 

65. P& ruri, kha churl : 

PAwe dher, waddhe dher. 

Pub down manure, eat churl : 

If he puts down a heap of manure, lie will reap a great 
quantity of the crops sown . 

Churl consists of crumbled bread, sugar and clarified butter, and 
stands for good cheer, which one can enjoy if one manures one's crop. 

66. Kanak, kamadi, challian te hor kheti kul, 

Puri bajh na hundian : tun na jain bhul. 

Wheat, sugarcane and maize, and every other crop, 

Come to nothing without manure : don't forget this, 

67. Dher main, p&ni dhiiin ; 

Jitna paen, utna khAen. 

Manure in the manured field, water in rice ; 

The more one puts, the more one gains. 

68# Kura changa kheti An, jldn adinian nu gheo ; 

NAl kure de khetian howau ek te do. 

Manure is good for the crops as clarified butter for human 
beings ; 

With manure crops become one and two ( i.e. y are doubled). 

Sowing and selection of seed. 

69. Kanak, kamAdi sangni, tanwin, tanwin kangni. 

Sow wheat and sugarcane close together, kangai scattered. 

70. Kanak, kam&di sangni, dang-o-dAng kapAh ; 

Lef di bukkal marke, chhalian wich di ja ! 

Sow wheat and sugarcane close together, cotton at the dis- 
tance of a staff from hush to hush. 

Having wrapped your quilt round you, go through maize. 

The maize is to be so wn so far apait, that the stalks will not be touched 
when you walk through them wrapped up in your quilt. This rule is here 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, as maize is sown 
thick. Another version gives the first line thus : — 

Dad charappe kangni, but*o but kapah. 

Sow kangni as far apart, each plant from, the other , as a frog 
jumps, cotton in bushes [i. e apart). 

Kangni is havdly grown here at all so probably this couplet is a per- 
version of the one last preceding. 

71. Katik di dali, Magbar di pAli, 

Bijen Poh, tan hathen khob. 

Sowing in Katik, attending to the crop in Maghar, give good 
remits . 

Let them sow in Poh, and pluck up by hand. 

If sowing is delayed till Poh, the produce is scanty that it need not 
be reaped as usual, but may be plucked up by hand. 

72. Katik Jafc nun pai biyahi ; 

Moi ma bharoli pai. 

In Katik the Jat had to sow ; 

He put his dead mother into the earthen receptacle for grain. 
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Jullunditb Dist.] Plough cattle. [AlTEtaDlx B* 

He was so busy he had not time to burn her as was proper. 

73. Bijia na wahid ; gharam palla dahid. 

He neither sowed nor ploughed; he immediately put down 
his sheet. 

Spoken of a lazy agriculturist. He does nothing, and yet expects 
his sheet to be filled with gram. 

74. Jo charhde Katik Hari oijen, gharen andj ndn me wen ; 

Te Maghar Fob ralawan jahre, bhaire ! pallion hdld dewen. 

If at the beginning of Katik they sow the spring crop, the 
houses will not hole the grain (i.e., that will be produced, 
it will be so abundant) : 

And they who sow in Maghar and Poh, worthless ones ! they 
will pay the revenue out of their own pocket (i.e., not out 
of the crop, it will be so poor). 

75. Agetd jdr, pachbeti sabhri. 

One plaut sown early is as good ct$ an armful sown late. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Harvesting. 

76. Mangal diiti, Budh bidi. 

Tuesday the sickle, Wednesday sowing. 

Reaping should begiu on Tuesday and sowing on Wednesday. 

77. Lagi Hdri, dekh kar garb gayd karsdn. 

Jhakar jhdnjn n je bache ghar dwe tdn jdn ! 

The spring crop formed ; seeing it the cultivator got puffed 
up. 

If it escapes the dust-storms and gets home, then be certain 
of it ! 

One must not count one’s chickens before they are hatched. Jullundur 
has, — 

Pakki kheti dekh ke kiun bhuld karsan ! 

Jhakar jhola, wd, andheri, ghar dwe tdn jan ! 

In Nawdshahr the couplet runs thus, — 

Jarnin kheti dekh ke, garb kitd karsdn ; 

Jhakar jhold bahut hai, ghar dwe td jdn ! 

Jhakar jhold and Jhakar jhanji means a storm, ivd is wind, and andheri a 
dust-storm. 


Plough Cattle. 

78, M ah gat puchhe pdlidn ; “ Mdlik khdwan yd hdlfdn ? ” 

The Mahgat asks the cow-boys : f: Shall I devour my master 
or the ploughmen ? 31 

A Mahgat is a bullock with a knotted tail. Its nefarious character 
is thown by the question. 

7y. Dhunga howe pdr, sdi deiye awdr 1 

If the Dhun gd is on the other side of a river , give the 
earnest-money on this side ! 

A Dhunga is a bullock with peculiarly curved horns. It is considered 
so excellent that it may be brought without near inspection. Another 
version has Jhunga , for Dhunga. The meaning is the same. 

80. Ekput, napntti ; dobalde jog natutL 

One §on, sonless ; a yoke of two bullocks is bad. 



Plough cattle . 
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JULLTJNDUR DlST.] 


A woman who has only one son is as if she had none. A yoke of two 
bullocks is weak. There < uglit to he three, so that one miy rest while 
two work. For natuti one version has hakidti with the same meaning. 

81. Sandhe nun gvh, rnard nun chakki, aurat nun rah. 

Threshing for a male buffalo, grinning (hi. the mill) fora 
man, and travelling for a woman. 

These are all unsuitable. 

82. Saude sdr na jane, tan donde khire bihdje ! 

If one is not acquainted with the art of dealing, let him buy 
cattle with two teeth or milk-te. th. 

He is less likely to be cheated if he hu\ s young cattle than if ho buys 
old animals. 

83. Saude sdr na jane, t an ruttirian pnlichdne ! 

If one ts nor acqu out d with the art of dealing, let him 
recognize the s^a^-ns. 

He ought to know at what seasons tilings are cheap and when dear. 

84. Kaile, KapR hath na pdmi, no koh agede jden ! 

Go two koss further un, but d >nT touch Kaple or Kaile 
bullocks. 


Don’t grudge some more 1 trouble, but have nothing to say to such 
bullocks. A Kaila is said to he a red bullock with red ews and white hair 
about the eyes. A Kcipla is a black bullock. The Dictionary says kaila 

is grey. 

85. Rajid maintain na dial dri lial , 

Rajiil Jat machawe kal : 

Haji mainh na khdwo khal ; 

Raj id Khatri jdwe tal ; 

Rajia Brahmin pain chi gai. 

A male-buffalo, it in t<>o good condition, will not plough ; 

A Jat, too well off, makes an uproar ; 

A female-buffalo, if in too good condition, won’t eat her 
oil-cake ; 

A Khatri well-off yields in a dispute ; 

A Brahmin, if well-off, takes you bv the throat. 

86. Kheti nikhin motidn, kheti baldan jin tun. 

His cultivation successful u'ho has hi his family many, little 
and big ; his cultivation is successful who has many bullocks 
and buffaloes. 


87. Bahldmerd khara, sulag ! 

Pura paigid chugdc w T ag» • 

Run laddu, tdn jlnirin klnihe ; 

Lun laddn, tdn pdni babe ; 

Mahsul bhardn, te barkdn ddlie — 

Ohdd, mul tidkal kahe ! 

My bullock w i tli a white mark on its forehead is cxcelleni 
and goes admirably in lo the yoke ! 

Grazing with the herd, it a sore on its neck ; 

If I load it with cotton, ir rubs against th.- bushes • 

If I load it with salt, it Mts d,wn in the water ; 

If I a\ oid the octroi, it begins to bellow aloud 

Let a third patty tell its price ! 

Th© beginning is ironical. I'he iiionninn is .tn. n » n i -.l 
white mark in the forehead is worthless " a DUll ° ck Wlth 8 
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JULLUNDUB DlST.] Milch COWS. [APPENDIX B. 

88. Landd dhagg& khar& ar£we ; sandh ardwe banhi ; 

Begone put jo vich babble, bhar bhar pindd channi ; 

Kam&di hor bijdle ratine ! 

My tailless bullock stands and bellows ; my buffalo is tied 
up and bellows ; 

The stranger's son whom I have put at the sugar*mill , is 
drinking the juice in cupfuls ; 

Oh wife, have more sugarcane sown ! 

This means that his cattle are starving and strangers are devouring 
his substance, so what benefit does he get from his crop. The last Hdo 
is ironical. 

Milch cattle. 

89. Mahs lohi, dihi salohi. 

A buffalo of a reddish-brown colour and a good daughter are 
good thing*. 

90. Donon lai na bind tun, ghori, mainh surang, 

Jiun jiun hon pur&man, tiun tiun kholan rang. 

Don't forget when you buy both a mare and buffalo of a 
chestnut colour. 

The older they grow, the more they will exhibit their good 
qualities. 

91 Mainh p&nje, ghar £nje ; gan tije, Dum&n dije. 

When the buffalo has her fifth calf, take her home ; when a 
cow has her third calf, give her to the Dum . 

A buffalo does not give milk well with her earlier calves, so one 
should not buy a buffalo till later on. A cow gives milk best with her 
first and second calves. Afterwards she is fit only to be given away. Dum 
is the same as MinM, the village genealogist. 

92. Sin^banki mainh sohe, kan banki ghorid; 

Much blink a mard sohe, nain b&nki gorid. 

A buffalo with good horns is charming, a mare with good 
ears ; 

A man with good mousracbes is charming, a woman with 
good eyes ! 

This and the following verse go together. The second is the reply 
to the first. 

93. Dudh biinki mainh sohe, ch&l b&nki ghorte, 

Bol b&nh£ mard sohe, ldjwanti gorid. 

A buffalo that gives milk well is charming, and a mare whose 
paces are good ; 

A man whose speech is excellent is charming, and a modest 
woman. 

Reply to preceding verse. 

94. Gdn choi kujre ; na wasse na ujarhe. 

He milked the cow iuto a kujra : he will neither be settled 
nor ruinsd. 

A cow that gives so little milk that it goes into such a small ressel as 
a kujra is of no great value, but sriil is not quite useless. 

95. Gdn meri baggd dnda ; 

MAre ehhari&n bhanere bhdndd ; 

Ap n& dewe, auran da dohle — 

Ohdd mul ti&kal bole 1 



General industry. 
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JULLUNDUR DlST.] 


[Appendix B. 


My cow is as beautiful as a white egg ; 

She kicks and breaks the milking- vessel ; 

She gives no milk herself, and upsets that of others — 

Let a third party fix lier price ! 

96. Rakban mainh, jamawan dahin, bhar bhar pinde b&t ; 

Bliede pucbhe lagian, na ur&r na p dr. 

They who keep a buffalo, make curds and drink bats full of 
butter-milk ; 

They who take hold of the tails of sheep ( i.e. f depend on 
sh^ep) are neither on this side nor on that of the river . 

A bat is a large brass vessel. The second line means that, he who de- 
pends on sheep <n middling circumstances, neither well off nor badly off. 

97. Bhed/'n sath, hor paiyan bhath. 

Sixty sheep, or let them fall into the oven. 

If there are sivtv sheep, there is a profit ; if less, they give no profit, 
and may as well be destroyed. 

98. Khangar bhed, shahgird julah, nafa nfihin is mdlon ; 

Na oh rajke dudh pil&we, na oh kadhe kalon ! 

A sheep about to run dry, a weaver as disciple, there is no 
profit from such ; 

The former will not give milk enough to satisfy one , the latter 
will not save one from famine ! 


The weaver earns so little that he cannot be of any real help when a 
famine arises. 

99. Dekh, Jat di ; akl gai, mainh bech ke ghori lai ! 

Dudh pinou gaya, iil situi pai ! 

Look, the Jat has lost his senses, h-* has sold his buffalo and 
bought a mare ! 

He has left drinking milk (i.e., he has no milk to drink), he 
has to remove cluno* \ 

C 

100. Dabbi mainh, bhed buusli, te muchchan w&li ran 

?h tinon ban kobau. 

A speckled (black and white) buffalo, an earth-coloured 
sheep, a woman with moustaches — 

These three kiuds are bad kinds. 


General Industry. 

101. Kheti khasman sethi. 

Agriculture is with (depends on the personal attention of) 
the owners (or mastersj . * 

l.he farmer must look after his business himself. This and the four 
following sayings are combined often m various ways. 

102. Kheti khasm na jawe, to kheti khasman khawe. 

If the owner does not go to and look after his field (crop) 
his farming will devour (ruin) him. • v F h 

10d. Jis kheti men khasm na howe, wuh kheti khasmdn nun khawe 

The held (crop) in which the owner is not, that field (crooi 
will devour (ruin) the owner. v 


104 . 


Parhattin wanj, sauehin kheii ; 
Kade na honde battian de tenti. 
Trading by agent, farming by a 
32 will never become 33. 


messenger ; 
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Jullundtjr Dist.] General industry . [Appendix §. 

You must look after trade and farming yourself, otherwise there will 
not be as much profit as there is difference between 32 and 33. 

105. Chet khasm khet ; or ^ ^Adhd^ I 'Chet khasm khet. 

In Chet the owner should he in his field ; or ^ ^middle } 

of Chet the owner should he in his field. 

106. Kheti karo, ta hal joto ; adhi karo, ta sang raho; 

Ghar baith puchhoge, ta bail deke chhutoge ! 

If you wish to cultivate; plough ; if you are a partner, remain 
with your partner ; 

If you want to sit at home, you will escape only by giving 
up your bullocks (i.e., you will lose everything). 

107. Kar mazduri, kha churl ! 

Work and eat chiiri ! 

Work and you will he able to afford dainty food as churi (crumbled 
bread, sugar and clarified butter) * 

108. Gole hoke kamdiye, te bibe banke kliaiye ! 

Be servants and earn, and become well-to-do persons and 
eat ! 

Work hard as servants do and earn your money, then 
enjoy it like gentlemen. 

109. Jis kd kdm, usi ko sdje ; aur kare, te dingi bdje. 

The work suits him whose business it is ; if another does it 
he plays out of time (crookedly) . 

Let the cobbler stick to his last. 

110. TJttam kheti ; madh bopdr ; 

Nikhid chdkari ; bhik naddr ; 

The best is agriculture ; trade occupies a middle position ; 

Bad is service ; begoring is wretched ! 

111. Tawe, sohdgd, iko wat. 

For the griddle and clod crusher there is but one proper time. 
If that time is missed, the bread and the crop will be spoilt. 

112. Je tun is nun, mihnat karke, bije aj dihdri, 

Bhalke tere tdin hosen bohal ate khalwdre. 

If you labour and sow to-day, 

To-morrow you will have heaps of cut crops and thresh- 
ing-floors. 

113. Dunyd kheti ; akhir seti, jo koi bij kamdwe : 

Sond rupa paidd howe, khushidn karke khdwe ! 

The world iB like farming; at the end each will reap (gain) 
wbat he has sown ; 

If gold and silver are produced, let him enjoy them with 
pleasure. 

114. Jo kuchh bijen sohi jame ; jis ne wsih katnsu ; 

Tain kiun iipiii kheti andar kahi dhab jamae ! 

Whatever they sowed gTew : each one gained (reaped) what 
he sowed : 

Why did you grow Idhi and dhab grass in your field ! 

Kdhi and dhab are bad worthless grasses. 
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JuLLUNDi'B Dist.] Kind treatment of tenants f partners. [Appendix B. 

115. Kheti, p£ti, bandagl, aur ghore kd tang ; 

Iho dp samdliyo, kitne raard ho sang. 

Farming, trade, God's service and the girth of your horse ; 
Look after these yourself, no matter how many men are 
with you (you have) ! 

116. Sdwan, Bhadon phiran giraen ; 

Unhdn nun, Rabd, pind na basden ! 

They who go strolling about in Sdwan and Bhddou ; 

Oh, God, don’t let them settle in the village ! 

Careful expenditure. 

117. Bhar kundld chhandi : Phagan nahin si jandi ? 

You filled the bowl full and sifted it : did you not know 
about Phagan ? 

You were profuse in expenditure ; did you not know that in Phagan 
(the month before the spring harvest) your store of food would run low ? 

118. Khde ddl, jihri niblie nal. 

Eat ddl (split pulse), which will not desert you. 

You may eat ddl for ever and not get tired of it, and it is 
cheap withal. 

119. Sdlna ghar galna ; dal nibhe ndl. 

To eat meat is to destroy the house ; ddl will not desert you. 

See preceding couplet. 

120. Khfiwe mas, howe nas ; 

Piwe sharab, howe kharab. 

Eat meat, and destruction will ensue ; 

Drink spirits, and be ruined. 

121. Na tappiye khuhd, na kheliye jua. 

Do not jump backwards and forwards across a well, do not 
gamble ! 

122. Biaj badhe, gahna ghase. 

Jhungd khdnidn, ghar kiuukar base ! 

When interest increases and ornaments wear out, 

Oh, destroyers of the house, how can the house remain 
prosperous ! 

123. Karz kadhd, gharahyd gahna : Dube Sdh jinhdnda lahnd. 

He borrowed and had ornaments made ; 

The money-lenders are ruined in whose debt he is> 

Kind treatment of tenants and partners. 

124. Pdhi nun satdwe ghar dondd rizk gawdwe ! 

He who oppresses his tenants, wastes (or loses) the supplies 
that were coming to him. 

125. Pdhi nun pai phdhi, tdn agli bhi gal gawai. 

If you entangle the tenant, then you destroy what was 
done before. 

If you force a tenant to stay against his will, he destroys all the good 
he did before to your land (by his slovenly cultivation, &c.). 

126. Mdlik je kare ri’dyat pdhi, 

Tdn oh kardd changi wdhi. 

If the landlord shows kindness to his tenant, 

Then the latter will cultivate well. 
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127. Kheti kardd pahi so, jisdd mdlik sar par ho, 

That tenant cultivates well, after whom the landlord looks. 

128. Sdnjhi dd tun hakk pahchdn, apne ndlon changa jdn ! 

Acknowledge the just right of your partner ; 

Consider him better than yourself ! 

129. Sdnjh changeri cballe iun : jiun jdneD, tun challin niun ! 

Partnership gets on well in this way ; as far as you know 
how to, go humbly ! 

Don't be haughty if you want your partnership to be a success. 

130. Sdnjhi change nahin oh, cliori chhine, khdwe khoh ! 

He is not a good partner, who steals and takes by force ! 

131. Bbdi bhde da, nahin oh jo howe dde dd ! 

He is a brother who is one by (i.e. shows) affection, not he 
who is one by fraud (i.e., who practises fraud). 

132. Ran kupatti, ’umr barbed ; sdnjhi kupattd, adl barbed ! 

If the wife is bad, one’s whole life is ruined ; if the partner 
is bad, one is ruined for a year. 

J33. Sdnjhi adhya, bahra badhyd. 

A partner whose share is one-half and a brisk bullock art 
desirable, 

134. Ghar patd, rizk dd ghatd. 

Dissension in the house, loss of livelihood. 

If associates fall out, their means fall off, 

135. Sharik mua, tdn bihrd mokla. 

The partner has died, and so there is room in the courtyard. 

The congratulation of an evil-minded man. 

Relations with money-lenders. 

136. Khet pidji, dam bid, j i . 

A field full of the weed called pidji, and a loan (money) at 
interest are bad . 

137. Maghar, Poh khet piaji ; 

Ddne udbdr, te dam biaji ; 

Us Jat di hoti khardbi ! 

The Jat v,hose field is full of pidji in Maghar and Poh, 

Whose gi* : m is borrowed, and money fer revenue got at 
interest ; 

The ruin of that Jat takes place ! 

138. Jat muhasil, Brahman Shah (or Sdli), 

Hakim Bdnia — qahr Khuda ! 

Where a Jat is a estimator of crops for payment of revenue, 
and a Brahman is a money-lender, 

And a Bania is a ruler— the wrath of God is on that place ! 

139. Brahman Sdh nahiu, dild gdh nahin. 

A Brahman is no good as a money-lender, nor is dild any 
good as grass. 

140. Ydr-mdr Bdnia, pahchdn-mdr chor. 

A Bdnia robs his friend, a thief robs his acquaintance. 

141. Banaj karnge Banie, hor karnge ris. 

Bdnias do really trade, others only imitate trading. 

Their trading is only a poor thing compared with that of Banias, 
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142. Jatti bhenwe ati, t& Karar jharawe watti. 

The female Jat wets the skein of thread, 

In return the Kanlr puts a stone in the scale. 

Both are cheats. 

143. Jithe howe piar, othe na karie heopar. 

Je karie beopar, na karie udh&r. 

Je karie udbar, tdn deie wisdr. 

Don't have business transactions where there is friendship 
(with friends) ; 

If you have business transactions, do not lend. 

If you do lend, forget it (the debt). 

144. Rogi da khaoa, aur karzai da kamdul. 

A sick man's food and a debtor’s earnings are alike . 

The food does tlm sick man no good, and the earnings do not benefit 
the debtor, as his creditors take them all, 

145. Mota biaj Shahukaran khowe ; 

’ Am at nun khowe hdnsi ; 

Ala*,nind znmindar nun khowe ; 

Chor nun khowe khan si. 

Too great interest ruins the money-lenders ; 

Laughing ruins the woman ; 

Sloth and sleep ruin the cultivator ; 

Coughing ruins the thief. 

146. Buri bhukh, na saukha paid ; 

Baha kubha, na deklie hala. 

Bad is hunger, nor pleasant is cold ; 

When the revenue is due ono cannot look to whether one gets 
a good price or bad price ! 

There is no time to haggle ; one must take what the dealer offers. 

147. Dam deed he, te 3111s diirn. 

Money one and a half, and goods double. 

In olden days if a money debt was incurred, the creditor 
never got more than the original debt and half as much again ; if the debt 
was of goods, not mouey, he got double at the most. 

►Special proverbs relating 10 particular crops indicating tbkik 
MERITS AND DEMERITS AND SPl CJAL T RE ATM REQUIRKD, 

148. Bari kheti kamddi ; Gad hi lage tan hai barbadi ; 

je lage, tan lage Bhadon. Jiun janen, tun darin fasadon. 
Sugarcane is the great crop ; if Gad hi attacks it, there 
is ruin ; 

If it attacks it, let it attack it in Bhadon. As fpz as you are 
able avoid (be afraid of) quarrels. 

Gadhi is an insect that attacks and injures sugarcane. 

149. Gadhi wall kamadi ndlon change hai sirw&hr • 

Phukan de kam aonda, kanian di hai w£r. 

Sarr grass is better than sugarcane attacked by Gadhi ; 

For it is of use for fuel, and a fence is made of its stalks! 

For gadhi see preceding verse. 

150. Senji de wadb kamadi bij 1, andar warke saun. 

if you have sown sugarcane in land from which senji has 
been cut, yon may go into your house and go to sleep. 
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Proverb*, [APPENDIX B. 

You need not worry yourself about your crop. It is sure to be good 
Senji is a fodder plant ( Melilotus parviflora). 

151. Put parh&yd, bhala ; kamad pir£y& bhald. 

To teach a son is good, to crush sugarcane is good. 

152. Kunj kam&di mahndn jekar raban Bais&kK 

If the Kunj and sugarcane remain till Baisakb, it is a shame. 

The Kunj (cranes) ought to have migiated before Baisftkh, and cane 
ought to have been all crushed before that month. 

153. Bull put tin, bull raahna ; Bull mihiD, re ghat. 

Many sons, much disgrace ; much rain, little sweetness (in 
the cane sugar produced). 

154. Kap&h na godi chupatti. 

T&n chugan kiun ai, kupatrf ! 

Yon did not weed out the chupatti, 

Then what use is your coming to pick the cotton, worthless 
woman ! 

Chupatti is a weed that grows in cotton fields. If not removed, it 
injures the crop. 

The meaning is that, without weeding there will be nothing to pick. 

155. Chhnlian nun tun god ke mundlti jnngi sdiat ; 

Gath changi lag jdagi ; ih janin tun matt ! 

Having loosened the soil about the loots of the maize apply 
manure to the roots ; 

The joints will then form well ; do you recogniso this wise 
council ! 

156. Agath maki nun burl bala, 

Bhan torko kare fami ; 

Ithon bachdi haige tdn, 

Pan dr ah bis Sawan bijen tan. 

Agath is a sad calamity for maize, 

It breaks it and destroys it ; 

It (maize) will escape from it then, 

If (ha farmers sow it from the 15th to the 20th of S&wan. 

A^ath is a star that rises about the end of the rains. Also a storm 
of wind that often closes the rainy season— a sort of equinoctial gale. The 
proper dates for sowing, of course, vary with the locality ; some say tho 
proper time is from the 20th to the 25th of Sawan. 

157. Satin pakke sathl dinin,je minh pawe athln dinin. 

Sathi ripens in sixty days, if rain falls every eight days. 

SatM is a kind of rice. For another version, see page 123. 

158. Asu Katik pachhon wage, moth&n mah£n nun phal phul lage ; 

Asu Katik pura wage, motb&n mahan nun phul phal ghat 
lage. 

If in Asu and Katik the wind blows from the west, the 
grain and flowers of moth and mash will be abundant, 

If in Asu and Katik the wind blows from the east, the flowers 
and grain of moth and mash will be scanty. 

159. P&re jihri kangni, thikarlan wich Piaz. 

Kangni grows in land where the plough has made furrows 
and left other places untouched; 

Onions grow among potsherds. 


[Appendix B. 
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160. Manh birle, til sanghne; mainhdu jde kat, 

NuMn kuridn jamidn — chare chaur chapafc. 

When mdsh grows sparsely and sesamura thick, and a 
buffalo drops a male-calf, 

And daughters-in-law give birth to girls— all four cases are 
bad. 

161. Pdwin phali, jo tare bhali. 

If he gives the pods, he does well. 

Refers to dry moth plants (gharar), which should not be fed to horses 
without the pods and grain. 

162. Kanak birli, til sanghne, khet nadl de sahn ! 

Dhi anhiD, put kamld, sahje iage dhau. 

Thin wheat, thick sesatnum, a held on the edge of a stream, 
A blind daughter, an idiot son, with these wealth quickly 
goes. 

The floods destroy the crops ou the edge of the stream. A large 
dowry has to be paid with a blind girl. 

163. Kanak Katik d d, put Jatti da. 

Wheat sown in Katik, and the son born of a .Tat. woman are 
to be esteemed highly. 

164. Pok sathri, Mdgli bhari, 

Phagau jahi chan na chart, 

A small bundle in Poh, a large bundle in Magh, 

In Phagan it is the same whether you give wheat as fodder 
or nob. 

Refers to the manner of using wheat as fodder. 

165. Jan pakke tdn dliol dhamakke. 

When barley ripens, the drums beat. 

There are rnauy fairs at the time barley ripens. 

166. Chand Chet ghana. 

In Chet gram is abundant. 

167. Anant Chaude nun bije chliole, 

Pare mi oh tdn hon bhabole ; 

Na pare minh, tan khasm dharti pharole. 

If gram is sown at Anaut Chaudas, 

And vain falls, it will become like the bhabola ; 

If rain does not fall, the owner will scrape up the earth (i.e. 
in search of his plants, which will have come to nothing). ’ 

Anant Chaudas is the 14th day of the moon’s increase in the lunar 
month Bhddon. 

The bhabola is said to be a plant with large berries. 

168. Pdle pae kulkuldn, phal mdre sane phuldn. 

In the winter if there is lightning, it kills the grain with the 
flowers. 

Refers to the gram crop. 

Miscellaneous Sayings. 

169. Jat, dhat, nur bakrd, chauthi bidwd ndr ; 

Ih chdre bhukhe bhale ; rajje karan bigdr. 

A Jat, a bull, a he-goat, and the fourth a widow * 

These four are best hungry, if satisfied, they do mischief 
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170. Bdhi Jat di, bdzi Nat d 1, 

Cultivation is the business of the Jat, and tumbling of the 
Nat. 

171. Pattan Meon na cbherie, hatti wich Kardr ; 

Bane Jat nd chberie ; bhan sett© buth&r ! 

Don’t provoke the Meo at the ferry ; tier the Kardr in 
his shop, 

Don’t provoke the Jat in his field ; he will break your head. 

172. Kukar, k an, Kambo kabila pdldd ; 

Jat, mainhdn, sansar kabila gdkla. 

The cock, the crow, the Kambo nourish their family ; 

The Jat, male buffalo and alligator destroy their family. 

173. Jat mittar, tdn hath chbittar. 

A Jat is a friend as long as there it a stick in hand. 

A Jat is friendly only as long as he is afraid of you. 

174. Jat pilde Iasi, tan gal wich pde rassi. 

If a Jat gives you butter-milk, he vr ill put a rope round your 
neck. 

For the most trifling service he will demand the most excessive return. 

175. Jat nun gun nahin, watti nun ghun nahin. 

There is no merit in a Jat, there is no weevil in a atone. 

176. u Sakhio, Sdwan garjid, merdtbarthar kamid ji !” 

u Us ko Sdwan kyd kare, jis ghar hail na hi !” 

“ Oh, kinswoman, Sdwan has thundered, my heart hat throb- 
bed and palpitated with joy !” 

“ What can Sdwan do for him, who has neither bullock nor 
seed in his house !” 

The second liue is a reply to the first. Sdwan means the rains. Sdwan 
ha 9 thundered, simply means the rains have begun. Somewhat similar 
verses are current in Montgomery. There is a whole tragedy in them. 

177. Kaoakdn pakkidn ghar kdehu de ; 

“ Na ghar dhola, nd dhole de jae ; 

Mdri kheti, dam dene de !” 

Tbe wheat was ripe, the tax gatherer came to the house ; 

€t I have no husband in the house, nor husband’s sons ; 

“ The crop is bad, the money has to be paid ! ” 

178. Kheti biji khdn nun, kheti di khdn ; 

Lar phar liyd ghut ke, ghar na dendi jdn ! 

The crop was sown for food, the crop has devoured me ; 

It has seized the end of my Bheet firmly and won’t let me go 
home ! 

The expenses of cultivation have to be met even if the crop is a failure 
and these ruin the farmer in such case. 


t 
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GLOSSARY. 


This Glossary contains words found in the Gazetteer and not always 
explained where they occur ; also a few words occurring only once and not 
commonly known. Besides these there are some terms, principally agricul- 
tural, which are not in the Gazetteer and seem current only in the district 
or its ricinity. 


Vernacular. 


English. 


Vernacular. 


English. 


Acharaj 


Alsi 

Ao hilke 
Ash 

Awat ... 

Badh 

Baigwain wahi 

Bax (Pahi) 

Bajh ... 

Bal 

Baradari 

Barani 

Barota 

Baet balewa . . 
Bahna 

Belna 

Beri 

Beri 

Bet 

Bhadwai 

Bhafachara 

Bhiya 

Bhiy&li 

Bhoor (Bhhr) .. 
Bhugal 
Bigah ... 

Bijar 

Bira 

Baieakh 

Biyahi 

Bor 

Bulla 

Butf ... 

Chib i 

Chahi 


Land kept moist by perco- 1 Chamb 
latiou or irrigated by basket ; Chapri 
A Brahmin who performs Charri 
obsequies. Chaudhri 

Separated. , Chank 

Shepherd, goat-herd. 

A wind-storm at the end of |, Chaukidar 
the rains. \ Chhal 

Linseed. ! Cbhamb 

Qnick! Come quick 1 ( , Chhatta 

Name of a month. i Chattl 

A 44 bee,” : f'hhinj 

i- Cho 

Stubble, a system of hus- j 
bandry. Dam 

Cultivating each the other’s Danda 

land. Darer ... 

A wide lane. Darwaja 

Ploughed land. 

A dispute, quarrel. s Dastur 

A kind of house. ; Dha, Dhahi or 

Dependent on rain. Db&ia. 

A seed-cutting of sugarcane,; Dhak ... 
Property, chattels. 

Grass ropes lining unbricked Dhauesan 

wells. | Dhar 

A sugar-mill. j 

A tree. j Dharmarth 

A boat on the Sutlej. j 

Lowlands. j Dharmsila 

A cow that calves in Bhidon. 1 Dhingli (Dhen- 

A form of village tenure. >j klO. 

Equal. lj Dhurai 

A partner. 

Sandy soil. | Dofasli 

A blanket. | Dona 

A measure of area. DorachH 

A method of sowing rice. Dosala 

Equal. 

Name of a month. Edan 

A fee paid at seed-tinm. ! Ekfasli 

A tree. Fkojeha 

A cold wind in February or 

March. Fakir 

Going on a message or errand. 

Farrash 

Earth put on the roof of a 
house. »j Gahl (Geb 

Irrigated (properly from 1 1 Garkan 

wells only). Ghag.,. 


Gahl (Gebal).,, 
Garkan 

Ghag 


A marsh, kind of soil. 

A pond. 

Great millet (Holcus sorghum). 
Ahead revenue-payer, a title. 
A square of flour made at 
marriages. 

A village- watchman. 

A class of soil. 

! A kind of ploughing. 

An irrigating basket. 

A tax on marriages. 

A sacred wrestling-match. 

A hill stream ; sand torrent. 

- A coin. 

! A heap of straw', 
t Illness. 

A roofed gate -way of a 
village. 

A district. 

Uplands. 

A tree; name of a tract of 
I country. 

; Beating. 

| A loDg narrow heap of broken 

j straw and grain. 

| Alms, anything given in order 
to obtain merit. 

! A monastery, alms house. 

| A lever-well. 

t 

A fee for putting a plough 
in order. 

Bearing two crops. 

Name of a tract of country. 
A loam soil. 

Biennial. 

j In this manner. 

I Yielding one crop. 

! Half-and-half, equal shares. 

! A religious medicant, a de- 
i votes. 

A tree. 

A side- path (blind-alley ?). 

| Mud. 

A ravine. 



Gh or gala or 

Ghotgala. 

Got 

Granth 
Gugit ... 

Gar 

Gurdwira or 
Gurudwara. 
Guru 

Hal 

Halipatta 

Huloa 

H4r 

Hara ... 
Harnari ... 


Harssla 


Jagir ... 
Jagirdar 
Jala 

Jali ... 

Jeth 

Jhalka bhatbf 
Jhallar 

Jhand ... 
Jisanjhi 


Kalawa ... 

Kanrkar 

Kanungo 

Karand (Kand) 
Karewa ... 

Kasar 

Katik ... ... 

Keri 

Khanda 

Khara 

Kikar 

Kos 

Kuller (KaUar) 
Kankar (Kankar) 
Kumru 

Lab ... ••• 

Lahng 

Lii'r ... 

Lakh ... 
Lambardar ... 

Langa 


A sort of gate or barrier on Mahal... 
a path, 

A clan. ! Mahal... 

The Sikh Scriptures. . Malba... 

Bedlam. ! 

Concrete sugar. j 

A building erected in remem-!j Malguzari 

brance of a Guru. jj Malikana 

A spiritual teacher. 


Magh ... 
Maghar 


A kind of plough. 

Government revenue, : 

A fodder crop. 

Name of a month. ’ 

Estimate of produce. 1 

Taking bullocks to the field j 
with the plough attached to 
the yoke. ! 

Annual. ! 

I 

A tract of country. I 

A revenue-free grant. 

The holder of a jagir. I 

A water plant; first blade of |i 
wheat. |j 

A shepherd, goat-herd. 

Name of a month. 

A wedding ceremony. j 

A Persian-wheel used else- 
where than at a well. [ 

A tree. 

A partner who supplies labour : 

but no cattle. j 

A spell at ploughing. 

A double armful. | 

Smart, clever (used sarcasti- \ 

cally). 1 

A superintendent of village 
accountants. 

Same as sikri (q. v.). 
Widow-marriage. 

Beard (of wheat, &c.). 

Name of a month. 

A method of sowing. I 

A herd of buffaloes. 1 

Brackish ; a class of land. I 

A tree. 

A measure of distance. 

Two saline substances. 

\ Limestone nodules. 

Kound heap of broken straw 
and grains. 

A method of sowing rice. 

A pace. 

Same as Lab (q, v.), 

1 , 00 , 000 . 

A village headman. 

As much moth, mash, munji 
as a reaper cuts before 
patting it down, j 

A method of ploughing. 

Name of a month. 

Ditto. ; 


Mftlomali 
Man ... 

Mand ... 

Mantar 
Maru ... 
Masar ... 
Mash ... 
Mat 

Mep . . . 
Metha... 


Mirasi 

Misl 

Mochi 

Mokan 
Moth ... 

Mua6 

Mulla 

Mung, Mungi 
Munj ... 


Naddi 
Naib ... 
Nazarana 
Nazim... .. 
Niain ... 
Nikbanda 
Nulin (Nurin) 
Nullah (Naia) 


Padha,,. 

Pahal ... 

Pabi ... 
Paili ... 
Paland 
Paniri ... 
Par 

Parakhor 
Parganah 
Parohit 
Paruu 
Pati ... 
Patta ... 


The endless band of & Persian- 
wheel. 

A sub-division of a Sirkar. 

A cash contribution to the 
common expenses of a 
village extra cesses. 

Paying revenue. 

Something paid to a land- 
i owner in recognition of his 
proprietorship. 

Force, violence. 

A measure of weight. 
Low-lying river land recently 
formed. 

An incantation, sacred for- 
mula, 

Unirrigated. 

Lentils (Ebuum Uns ). 

A pulse ( Phascolus radiatus). 
A monastery. 

A measure of capacity. 

A fodder crop ( Trigon$lla 
JFcenum Graciurn). 
Deduction from ; exempt 
from payment of revenue. 

A bard, genealogist. 

A confederacy ; file of papers. 
A shoemaker, cobbler. 
Mourning* 

A pulse ( Phascolus aconiti - 
folius). 

A revenue-free grant. 
Muhammadan priest, school- 
master. 

A pulse ( Phaseolus mungo). 
The shearing petiole of the 
sarr plant. 

A kind of plough. 

A stream. 

A deputy assistant. 

Tribute, commutation-money. 
A Governor. 

Highly-manured land. 

Poor, withoat food. 

A system of husbandry. 

The bed of a stream. 

A method of ploughing. 

A method of sowing. 

A Brahmin learned in rites 
and ceremonies ; a teacher. 
An initiatory ceremony 
among Sikh*. 

A road. 

Cultivation. 

Area irrigated. 

Seedlings. 

The first ploughing. 

A hired agricultural labourer. 
A sub-division of a Sirkar . 

A Hindu family priest. 

A sieve. 

A traveller. 

A deed granting favourable 
terms of assessment. 
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Vernacular. 

English. 

Vernacular. 

English. 

Pattidari 

A form of village-tenure. 

Sihfaslf 

Yielding three crops. 

Patwari 

A village accountant. 

Sikri ... 

Upper crust of soil beaten 

Phagan 

Name of a month. 


hard by rain. 

Ph&kka 

Grain given to the village- 

Sinji ... 

A fodder plant (Aiehlotu* 


menials when the winnowed 


p arvijiora). 


grain is brought home from j 

Sinjna,,. 

To irrigate. 


the threshing floor. 

Sirdar 

A chief ; a title. 

Phalla 

A hurdle used in threshing. 

Sirdami 

A lady ; a title. 

Phint ... 

One turn or track of the clod 

Sfris ... 

A tree (same as Sarinh). 


crusher. 

Sirkar 

j A sub division of a SiXba. 

Fkera 

A marriage ceremony ; a fee 

Sirki 

Top of the sarr plant covered 


i to village menials at reap- 


by the petiole (munj). 


ing time. 

Stun ... 

A single ponghing. 

Phul 

Ashes ; remains of a burnt 

Sowar ... 

A trooper. 


corpse. 

Sub | 

A small rope for tying bund- 

Phulahi 

A tree. 


les of straw, &c. 

Pilchi ... ... 1 

A shrub. 

Snba ... ... 1 

A province ; a title. 

Pindwalna 

A wedding ceremony. 



Pipal 

A tree. 

Taluka 

A division (of country'). 

Pirtangar 

A little grain remaining after 

Talukdar 

A superior proprietor. 


division of the crop. 

Talukdari 

A form of village tenure in 

Poh 

Name of a month. 


which there are superior 

Rab 

Concentrated cane-juice. 


and sub-proprietors. 

Ragal ... 

A ragged worn-out blanket. 

Tabartor 

Immediately. 

Ralil 

A turn of the plough from 

Tahsfl 

A revenue sub-division. 


where the furrow began to : 

Tahsfldar 

An officer in charge of a 


the same place hack again. 


Tahzil. 

Rala 

Weeding grass, &c., fed to 

Takia ... ... ! 

The dwelling of a Fakir ; a 


cattle. 


house for travellers. 

Hand 

A road, 

Tanbal 

A flail for threshing maize. 

Ram 

A queen lady ; a title. 

Thah 

A mound marking the site 

Ranj ... .. | 

Jungal waste land. 


of a former village. 

Ransli (RousK) 

A loam soil. 

Tbakurdwara 

A kind of temple. 

Rot ! 

A sacrificial cake. 

Thai! 

A tree. 

Sadh 

A devotee. 

Thaua ., 

A police sub-division ; a polioe 

Sailaba 

Flooded by a river. 


station. 

Sambat (Sam- 

Year, era. 

Tibba 

A sandy soil. 

mat). 

Til 

Sesamum. 

Samga ... 

But, rather. 

Tinjan pandhar 

The place women assemble 

Sanad 

A patent, deed of grant. 


to spin. 

Sand 

Tools, implements 

A bullock that lies down in 

Tinkal... 

A famine of grass or fodder. 

Bandar 

Tirak ... 

A long narrow strip of land. 


the middle of work. 

Toba ... 

A pond. 

Sand sanera ... 

Property, chattels. 


Sang 

A company of pilgrims. 

Ubaran 

A kind of ploughing. 

Sankalap 

Devoted, consecrated. 


Sann ... ... 

False hemp (0 rotalaria 

Wadai (Badai) 

Putting the cane-mill in 


juncea ). 


order. 

Sin win 

A system of husbandry. 

Wag 

Herd of tine. 

Sarii 

An inn. 

Wakhowakh ... 

Separate, 

Sarhon or Sarsaf 

Mustard ( Brass ica cam- 

Wal (Bal) ... 

A rope, often of twisted 
leather. 


pestris), j 


Sarinh 

A tree. 

Wat 

Proper moisture for plough- 

Sarr 

A grass. 


ing. 

Sath or Sathmal, 

A place cattle collect. 

Wig ... * ... 

Exchange. 

Sathrl 

As much of any crop with 

Zail 

The jurisdiction of a zaildar j 


straw as both hands can i 
grasp. 

Zaildar ... 

a sub-division of a village/ 
A rural notable. 

Sawan ... 

Name of a month. 

Zammdar ,,, 

An agriculturist. 

Sawank 

A millet (Opiistnenus fore- 

Zamindari 

A form of village tenure in 

Senju 

mtntaceus). 

i 

which all the land is owned 

Irrigated, 


by one person or in share* 

Sepl 

A village menial. 


by several persons, who, as 

Ser 

Siauri 

A measure of weight. 

A small portion of a crop set 
apart, before threshing, for 


far as regards proprietor, 
ship, hold the land in oom* 
mon and undivided. 


charity. i 
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CHAPTER I. -DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.— Physical Aspects- 

The Native State of Kapurthala includes .three detached 
pieces of territory, all of -which lie in the Jullundur Boab. Of 
these the main portion lies at the southern extremity of the Doab, 
between 31° 9' and 31° 49' N. and 75° 5' and 75° 41' E., extending to 
the confluence of the Beas and Sutlej rivers. This portion of the 
State has an area of 510 square miles, and is 45 miles long from 
north-east to south-west, while its breadth varies from 7 to 20 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the British District of 
Hoshiarpur, on the east by that of Jullundur, on the south by the 
Sutlej, and on the west by the Beas. The second largest portion 
of the State is the ildqa of Phagwara, which has an area of 118 
square miles, and is surrounded by the Jullundur District on all 
sides, except the north-east, where it adjoins the District of 
Hoshiarpur. This ildqa was added to the State in 1806 by Sardar 
Fateh Singh. The third and smallest portion is the ildqa of 
Bhunga which has an area of only 24 square miles. This lies in the 
Hoshiarpur Tahsil and District, and was added to the State by the 
same ruler in 1822. Thus the State has a total area of 652 square 
miles. 

In addition to these territories the Raja of Kapurthala 
is also jdgirddr of 34 villages in the Bari Doab, of which 22 
lie in. Amritsar District and 12 in Lahore.' 1 * These villages 


0) 


Number. 

Tillages in the Lahore 
District. 

Keren us. 

Number. 

Tillages in the Amritsar 
District. 

Revenue. 

1 

Ahloki 

323 

1 

Akbarpur 


180 

2 

Waraij 

433 

2 

Bharepur 


425 

3 

Chah Biliahi Ram 

63 

3 

Bhuna 

... 

131 

4 

Chah Naulakh 

39 

4 

Bhojuwale 


139 

5 

Sadboki 

958 

5 

Bhel 


1,439 

6 

Toar ... 

261 

6 

Jadhar 


522 

7 

Ganj 

230 

7 

Khan Chatra... 

... 

839 

8 

Nurpnr Ram Kuau 

130 

8 

Khan Kazada 


377 

9 

Haluki 

1,473 

9 

Khowaspur 

... 

1,325 

10 

Buh 

908 

10 

Dunda 


2,658 

11 

Buraj Bhola SinghwaU 

140 

11 

Fatehabad 


1,695 

12 

Buraj Dewa Singhwila 

254 , 

12 

Khila 


192 

13 

Menepur 

325 

13 

Ghugh 


338 




14 

Kadau 


634 



!• 15 

Kannw£n ... ... 


838 




16 

Gondw&l 

... 

610 




17 

Miane 


82 




18 

Balmore 

... 

571 




i id 

Manakdeki ... ... 

it# 

201 




[ 20 

Fatebw&l 


868 




1 21 

Garanth Garh ... 

IM 

233 


: Total 

6,537 

1 

Total 


14,307 

J 
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Kap6bthiba Statb.] Hills and streams. [Past A* 


vrere assigned to the Raja and his descendants in perpetuity in 
1860. The Raja moreover owns on istamrari tenure the ildqas 
of Baundi, Bithauli and Akauna in the Bahraich and Bara Banki 
Districts of Oudh, these having been conferred on Raja Randhir 
Singh by the British Government in 1859. In 1872, Raja Kharak 
Singh also purchased the Derpnra i Idqa in the Kheri District of 
Oudh, and in 1873 he further purchased that of Bhogpur in the 
Bijnor District. 

The main portion of the State is comprised in the Bet or 
riverain tract of Tahsils Sultanpur, Dhilwan and Bholta. Cultiva- 
tion in these three Tahsils is dependent on floods from the rivers, but 
if these fall short irrigation is carried on from wells. The bdrani 
lands in these Tahuls are entirely dependent on the rainfall and 
in times of drought yield but scanty crops. There are also large 
tracts of fallow, consisting mostly of kallar lands ; a broad belt of 
kallar passes through Nadala and Dhilwan Tahsils, up to the border 
of the Sultanpur Tahsll, abutting on the Sutlej at Bhattipur, 
The kallar tracts are mostly used for grazing as they are uncultur* 
able, but if river-silt could be deposited on the soil it would 
probably become fertile. 

The Kapdrthala Tahsll is the least fertile in the State. It 
comprises a small extent of Bet land, but is mostly in the Duna 
tract, which is sandy and greatly dependent on a sufficient rainfall. 
Wells are common but they usually only irrigate from 5 to . 1 0 
ghmnaons ; the crops on the well lands are. as a rule excellent The 
Bet lands in this Tahsll are fertilized by the two Beins and generally 
yield good crops. 

The Phagwara Tahsll comprises portions of the Sirwal, Dhak 
and Manjki tracts. The former is watered by the chos or hill 
torrents and needs no well irrigation. The land is mostly dofasli 
and cultivation is easy. In the other two tracts cultivation is 
dependent on wells and not on the rainfall, the wells being numerous. 
Irrigation is also carried on from the chos by means of jhalars . 

The Bhunga ildqa is exceedingly fertile. Lying at the foot 
of the Siwalik hills, it is abundantly irrigated by the chos , and the 
land usually yields two crops. Mangoes grow well and form 
an important source of wealth. 


Though the Sutlej and Beas form the southern and western 
boundaries of tbe State, neither of these great rivers actuallv 
traverses its territory. Both the Beins however intersect it • the 
White or Eastern Bein entering the Phacrw-ara Tahafl fr*-™’ 
6arhshankar Tahsll of Hoshihpnr and drainfng the tillage ofChah^ 

Bi:ro r tb w J t ullmd R nr Distriot -SS 

Daedya ShsK T “j 

Bholath, Dhilwan, Kapdrthala and SnWn,mT2 ttl * 

Januwala in the last mentioned tahsll. ’ 1 th “ Beas near 
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Kap6rthala State.] History — Sardar Jasa Singh. [Part A. 

The State lies entirely in the alluvium. 

The principal trees found in the State are the shisham (Dal- 
bergia sissu), hikar (Acacia Arabica) and tut (mulberry). Ber 
(Zizyphus jujuba) tree'* fire not uncommon, and palm trees are found 
in the Sultanpur ildqa. Dhdk ( Butea frondosa) trees are only found 
in the Phagwara ildqa. Forest area is divided into ten tracts and 
the trees of each division are respectively felled every year and the 
timber is sold by auction. The trees grow again and can be felled 
again after another ten years. 

Of the best grasses dulh abounds in almost every part of 
the country. Dibh and other grasses are found in poor land and 
chambar, in tracts affected by reh. Dela is found in swampy lands 
and Rdln on the river banks and in the Duna tract. 

The chief riverside plant is the pilchhi, the stalks of which are 
used instead of bamboo. 

Large game is rare. Rewards for killing wolves and snakes 
are offered, but at no fixed rates Deer, pig, hares, &c., are found 
in the State forests which ate preserved for shooting. Water-fowl 
frequent the banks of the Heins in the Bhulana clihamb, which is 
preserved, and other rivers. 

The climate of Kapurthala is good, but in seasons of heavy 
rainfall it becomes damp and malarious. The health of the capital 
has been greatly improved by the planting of the Napier-Sahibwala 
rakh north of the town. This was formerly a swamp, and 
eucalyptus trees were planted in it by Colonel Napier. The Phag- 
wara ildqa is drier and healthier than that of the main portion of the 
State, and its people are more robust than those of other tracts. 


Section B.— History. 

The Ahluwalia family is said to have a remote connection with 
the ruling Rajput house of Jaisalmir. The present Chief has con- 
tracted a marriage with a Rajput lady of Kangra. His ancestor 
Sadhu Singh was an enterprising Zammdar who, over 300 years 
ago, founded four villages near Lahore, which are still held by his 
descendants. From one of them, Ahlu, the family derives its 
territorial title of Ahluwalia. 

Sardar Jasa Singh was the real founder of the family. He 
was a contemporary of Nadir Shah and of Ahmad Shah, and took 
advantage of the troubled times in which he lived to annex territory 
on a large scale, and make himself by his intelligence and bravery 
the leading Sikh of his day. He was constantly at feud with the 
local Muhammadan Governors of Lahore, and was usually 
victorious, even when encountered in the open field. In 1748 he 
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fPlBT A. 


Sardar Jasa Singh. 


CHAP. I, B. attacked and killed Salabat Khan, governor of Amritsar, seizing 
History. a large portion of the District ; and five years later he extended 
his conquests to the edge of the Beas, defeating Adfna 
Beg, governor of the Jullundur Doab, and seizing pargana Fateha- 
bad which is still held by the family. He next captured Sirhind and 
Dialpur, south of the Sutlej, giving a half share of the latter town 
to the Sodhfs of Kaitarpur. Thence he marched to Ferozepore 
and seized the pnrganas of Dogaran and Makhu, which were held by 
the Ahluwalia Chiefs until alter the Sutlej Campaign. Hoshiarpur, 
Bhairog and Karaingarli fell to his swoid in the same year; 
and Rai Ibrahim, the then Muhammadan Chief of Kaptirthala, only 
saved himself from destruction by becoming his feudatory. He 
then marched to Jliang, and tried conclusions with the Sial Sardar 
Inayatullah, but there success deserted him, and he had to return 
unsuccessful. He faded also in an expedition to Gujranwala 
against Chart Singh Sukarchakia, grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, who beat him back upon Lahore with the loss of his 
guns and baggage. 


Sardar Jasa Singh was undoubtedly the foremost Sikh leader 
north of the Sutlej in the middle of the 1 8th century, and the equal of 
any Chief south of that river. This position he maintained through- 
out his life, though his fortunes were constantly changing, and he 
was more than once on the verge of losing all he had acquired. 
Thus he was engaged on one occasion foraging south of the Jumna, 
when he was re-called to the Punjab by the return of Ahmad Shah 
from Kabul, for the special purpose of administering punishment 
to the lawless Sikhs. A battle took place near Barnala (now in 
Patiala) south of the Sutlej, and the king gained a brilliant victory. 
The Sikhs were again badly beaten a few months later near 
Sirhind ; and J asa Singh and his brother Chiefs found themselves 
obliged to seek refuge in the Kangra hills. They, however, shortly 
afterwards revenged themselves by the capture and plunder of the 
strongly fortified town of Kasiir. Thence, under the leadership, 
as usual, of the brave Jasa Singh, they proceeded once more to 
the old battle-ground of Sirhind, a well-gnawed bone of contention 
between the Sikhs and Muhammadans. Zain Khan, the governor, 
and almost all his men were sir: in, and the place thoroughly plun- 
dered by the victorious soldiers of the Khalsa. Jasa Singh 
returned to Amritsar when the woik was over, and, aa a thank- 
offering, made a large contribution towards the re-building of the 
w ^°h Ahmad Shah had blown up, and constructed 
ttm Ahluwalia Bazar, which is to this day an architectural ornament 
to the sacred city. Jasa Singh was respected as much for his 
Bamtly and orthodox qualities as for his military abilities, which 
were remarkable. Raja Amar Smgh of Patiala and other Chiefs 

from hkVT Pr r d t0 aCCept the l >ahal or Sikh baptism 
aiuJ n0 matter of religious importance come 
np for discussion concerning which hisLdyice was not asked 
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Kap^kthala State.] Sardar Fateh Singh. [Past A. 

and generally followed. In short, he did more than any contem- CHAP. I, B. 

porary Sikh to consolidate the power of the Khalsa ; and his death 

was a calamity which might have seriously affected the future of STOr ^‘ 

the new faith had not the gap been speedily filled by a leader still 

more able, though not more brave and beloved, the redoubtable 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Jasa Singh made Kapurthala bis capital. 

The Ahluwalia Sardarship passed to Jasa Singh’s second cousin Sardar Bhag 
Bhag Singh, a man of very slight calibre. He did little to improve Singh - 
the fortunes of the family, and died at Kapurthala in 1801, after Sardar Fateh 
ruling for 18 years. His son Fateh Singh was in the beginning a Sirgh ' 
fast friend of his ally and equal, the Maharaja Ranjit Singh ; but he 
was rapidly outstripped in the race for power, and in the end found 
himself in the position of a feudatory of the Lahore government. 

He was at Amritsar with Ranjit Singh when the Mahrata Chief 
Jaswant Rao Holkar was driven north of the Sutlej by Lord Lake’s 
pursuing army; and it was on his advice that the Mahai a ja was 
dissuaded from giving offence to the British by lending countenance 
to the fugitive prince. He and the Maharaja jointly signed the 
first treaty, dated 1st January, 1806, entered into by the British 
Government with the rulers of the trans-Sutlej. Thereunder the 
English agreed never to enter the te. litories of “ the said chieftains,” 
nor to form any plans for the seizure or sequestration of their 
possessions or property so long as they abstained from holding 
any friendly connection with our enemies and from committing any 
act of hostility against us. In this treaty both Ranjit Singh and 
Fateh Singh were styled Sardars. But they were never afterwards 
regarded as equals. Fateh Singh was of a weak, yielding nature, 
and shrank from asserting his own dignity. He thus fell by 
degrees under the powerful spell of the Maharaja, who finally 
treated him as a mere vassal, commanding his services on every 
military adventure, and insisting upon his constant attendance at 
Lahore. Matters at length became intolerable even to the amiable 
Fateh Singh, and in 1825 he fled across the Sutlej and took refuge 
at Jagraon, then under British protection, abandoning his estates in 
both Doabs to the Maharaja. There was no real cause for this 
rash step on the part of the Sardar, whose fears were apparently 
worked upon by the sudden advance of some of Ranjit Singh’s 
regiments towards his border ; and the Maharaja was probably 
surprised and annoyed when he found that his old friend had been 
driven into the arms of the English, whose Settlements up against 
his Sutlej boundary had for some years caused him genuine concern. 

But the Sardar had been so harried by Ranjit Singh’s imperious 
ways that he felt he must at all hazards secure a guarantee of his 
possessions trans-Sutlej, such as had been accorded by the British to 
the Phulkian chiefs further south. This was, however, impossible, 
without coming to an open rupture with the Maharaja, and all that 
could be done was to take his cis-Sutlej estates under our protection 
and bring about a friendly reconciliation between the chiefs, which 
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Kapxjrthala State.] Sikh Wars . [Part A. 


resulted in the restoration to the fugitive in 1827 of all he had aban- 
doned. The cis-Sutlej territory was in any case secured to Fateh 
Singh under the general agreement of 1809. 

Sardar Fateh Singh died in 1837, and was succeeded by his son 
Nihal Singh, in whose time occurred events of vital import to 
Kapurthala. The early part of his rule was disturbed by constant 
quarrels with his brother Amar Singh, who, for some unexplained 
reason, considered himself his father’s rightful heir. (1) Then came 
a time of sore trial to him in the outbreak of the war on the 
Sutlej. Sardar Nihal Singh wavered to the last, withholding 
assistance from the British when it would have been of the utmost 
value. His troops actually fought against u^ under their commander 
Haidar Ali, botn at Aliwal and Baddowal ; but for this hostile 
act the Sardar was not personally responsible, inasmuch as the 
soldiers broke away from his control, and murdered the Wazir who 
attempted to restrain them. His conduct generally was, however, 
condemned as weak and vacillating, for as a protected cis-Sutlej 
feudatory he was bound to place all his resources at our disposal, 
and in this he failed. At the end of the war the Sardar was con- 
firmed in possession of his territories in the Jullundur Doab, subject 
to an annual nnzrdna of Rs. 1,38,000 fixed in commutation of 
military service ; but his estates south of the Sutlej, yielding a 
revenue of Rs. 5,05,000, were declared escheat to the British 
Government on account of his having failed to act up to his obliga- 
tions under the treaty of 1809. The lesson was not lost upon the 
Sardar. In the Second Sikh War he did all in his power to retrieve 
his name, furnishing transport and supplies, and proving himself 
a loyal and active ally ; and at the close of the campaign he was 
honoured with a visit from the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, 
Vvho created him a Raja in acknowledgment of his services. He 
died in 1852. 


Raja Randhir Singh, who succeeded his father in 1853, had the 
same gentle and generous nature and, in addition, a vigour 
and eneigy of purpose which secured him a high place amongst 
the many good men who were on the British side in 1857. On 
the first news of the outbreak of the Mutiny the Raja marched 
mto Jullundur at the head of his men and helped to hold the Doab, 
aknost denuded of troops, until the fall of Delhi. The political 
effect of this active loyalty on the part of the leading Sikh Chief 
n01 i 0 e Sutlej was of the utmost value ; and the Raid’s able 
assistance was promptly acknowledged by the bestowal upon him 
of the honourable title of Raja-i-Rajgan in perpetuitr, and by a re- 
ductionm theamountof his tribute payment, In 1858, the Punjab 
R "3»R“JteSiogh was permitted to lead a conlin- 

w° Udl1 and , tak ? P art in th « pacification of the 
disturbed Districts. He remained m the field for ten months, and was 


(3) This Saitlai yus di owned in the Bari . 

when c n a lcottng extnmcn with if ahataji. gher Singh- 
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Rdja Kharak Singh. 


1 

[Part A. 


engaged -with the enemy in six general actions. He- is said to nave CHAP. I, B. 
avoided neither fatigue nor danger, remaining constantly at the head History, 
of his troops who fought at all times with conspicuous bravery, and 
earned for themselves the highest character for discipline and soldiery 
behaviour. For these great services the Raja was rewarded with Hia^ewards. 
a grant on istamrari tenure of the two confiscated estates of Baundi 
and Bithauli, in the Baraich and Bara Banki Districts, now yielding 
a rental of Rs. 4,35,000. To his brother Sardar Bikram Singh, 
who had accompanied the Raja to Oudb, and behaved throughout 
the campaign with great gallantry, was given a portion of the 
Akauna estate in Baraich, yielding Rs. 45,000 a year. This 
property was subsequently taken over by the Raja in 1869, under 
an arbitration order of Sir Henry Davies, then Chief Commissioner 
in Oudh ; Sardar Bikram Singh receiving instead lands in Bareily 
and Lakhimpur of the value of Rs. 5,50,000, wh : ch were paid for 
by the Kapfirthala State. The Raja’s Akauna property now yields 
a rental of Rs. 3,60,000, and is subject to a Government demand of 
Rs. 1,32,000. 

Raja Randhir Singh was harassed for many years by a painful 
dispute with his younger brothers, Sardar Bikram Singh and 
Suchet Singh, regarding the interpretation of a will made in their 
favour by Raja Nihil Singh. It is only necessary here to state 
that the matter was finally settled in 1869 by the Secretary of 
State for India, and that these orders wore carried out by giving to 
each of the younger brothers a life allowance of Rs. 60,000. It 
was at the same time laid down that a suitable provision should 
be made for their children on the death of the brothers. 

The last and most highly prized privilege conferred upon Raja 
Randhir Singh for the Mutiny services was that of adoption, granted 
under a sanad of Lord Canning, dated 81st March 1862. In 1864, 
the Raja received the G. C. S. I., in public Darbar, at the hands of 
Lord Lawrence, who warmly complimented the gallant chief upon his 
well-deserved honour. The Raja had for years been desirous of 
visiting England to assure Her late Majesty of his devotion to her 
crown and person. He had arranged to leave India early in 1870, 
and persisted in carrying out this intention, although suffering at 
the time from severe illness, but he bad only proceeded as far as 
Aden when death overtook him. His remains were brought back to 
India, and cremated at Nasik, on the banks of the Godavri, where 
a handsome monument marks his resting place. 

His son Kharak Singh reigned for seven years, 
worthy of record happened in his time. Sometime before hi 
the Raja exhibited symptoms of mental weakness, and it was 
deemed advisable to place the management of the State in the 
hands of a Council composed of Mian Ghulam Jilani, Diwan Ramjas 
and Diwan Baij Nath, officials ; but the experiment was not success- 


Nothinsr fia i a Khora 
s death » A - D - 
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CHAP- 1, B. ful, and in April 1875 Mr. (now Sir) Lepel Griffin was appointed 
Hi T“ Superintendent of the State. He was succeeded in February 1876 
by Mr. (now Sir) Charles Rivaz. Baja Kharak Singh died in 1877 
leaving one son, Jagat Jit Singh, the present chief, who was born 
in 1872, and who was invested with the full powers of administra- 
tion in November 1890. During his minoi’ity the State was 
administered by an officer of the Punjab Commission, assisted by a 
Council composed of the principal officials of the State. The Raja s 
uncle, Raja Sir Harnam Singh, K.C. I. E., held the appointment of 
Manager of the estates in Oudh for some v*mrs. The revenues 
increased year by year, and a handsome surplus was accumulated 
during the minority of the Raja. 

During the Afghan War the Kapurthala State furnished a 
contingent of 700 men, cavalry, artillery and infanty, for service 
beyond the British border. The force was employed on the Bannu 
frontier, and did good service under command of Sardar Nabi 
Bakhsh, C.I.E. 

Jitfsin h* 881 His Highness the present Raja, Farzand-i-Dilband Rdsikh-ul- 
IBg ' itJcdd Daulat-i-Englishin Rdjd-i-Rdjgdn Mahdrdjd Jagat Jit Singh 
Sdhib Bahadur was born in 1872, five years before the death of 
Raja Kharak Singh. Sir Henry Davies, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, paid a visit to the State on the occasion of His 
Highness’ nam ka ran, or naming ceremony. The Raja was educated 
by private tutors in the English, Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, 
languages and also acquired a good knowledge of French. In 1883 
the Raja was betrothed to a daughter of Mian Ranjft Singh, a 
Goleria Rajput of Kangra, and the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp in 1886. 

The Lieutenant Governor Sir Charles Aitchison, and 
representatives from various States, attended the festivities at 
Kapurthala. In 1888 the Raja received the pahul at the hands 
of Sodhi Har Narain Singh. In 1890 the Duke of Clarence visited 
Kapurthala, and in November of the same year the Raja was 
installed on the gaddi and invested with full powers by the British 
Government. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, Sir James Lyall, and other European and Native 
dignitaries, were present at the ceremony. His Highness, visited 
Europe for the first time in 1893, and published a book in English 
giving an account of his travels in Egypt, most of the Continental 
countries, and America. The Raja has since visited Europe 
several times. He has had the honour of dining with the late 
Queen-Empress Victoria more than once; and has also been 
received by other crowned heads of Europe. 

In the year 1903 the Raja toured in China, Japan arid 
Java, and was entertained by the Mikado. His four sons are 
now being educated in Europe. 
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Genealogical table of the Ahl<5walia House of KapUbthala. 'CHAP. I, B. 

History. 


1. MahXnawIl Jaisaljx. 

11. Chandarpal. 

2. Salbahan. 

12. Rana Tulsi. 

3. Chandae. 

13. Ruf. 

4. UCHAL. 

14. Gaggar. 

5. Jagpalji, 

1 15. Gajraj. 

8. Dhom. 

16. Salht5. 

7. Padmarth. 

17. SainA Singh. 

8. BhXn. 

| 18. Badhawa Singh. 

9. BkarXpXl. 

| 19. Ganda Singh. 

10. Udhabak. 


20. SiUHO SlNOH. 

1 

21. Gopil Singh. 

23. Dewa Singh (Daya Singh). 


I 

St. Gorbakhah Singh. 

24. Kirpil Singh, 

25. Ladha Singh, 

25. Sardir Bigh Singh, 
d. 1801. 

I 

27. Sardar Fateh Singh, 
d. 1886. 


Sadar Singh. 


Lai Singh. 

1 

Mahar tdngh. 


Mana SiDgh, 


Bad&r Singh, 
d. 1728. 

i 

Sardir Jasa Singh, 
d. 1783. 


28. Bija Nihil Singh, 
d. 1852. 

I 


Sardir Amar Singh, 
d. 1841. 


20. Aiji Randhfr 
Singh, d. 1870. 


Sardir Bikrama 
Singh, d. 1887. 


Partab Singh, 
5. 1871. 


Dal jit {|>ingb, 
6. 1879. 


Kanwar Snchet 
Singh, 6. 1837. 

Ban jit Singh, 
b, 1883. 


Daughter (married 
8ardar Diwin Singh of 
Makandpnr), d , 1845. 

Sardar Bhagat Singh, 
b. 1845. 

I 

Sardar Gulib Singh, 
b. 1861. 


20. Kiji Kharak SiDgh, 
d. 1877. 

I 

II. Bin Jagat Jxt Singh, 
b. 1872. 


Raja Harnim Singh, 
6. 1851. 


I 


Arjan 
Singh, 
b. 1879. 


I I I 

Angad Bajeshar Triloki 

Singh, Singh, Singh, 

b. 1880. fe. 1883. b, 1885, 


Baghbir 
Singh, 
5. 1876. 


Mabaraj 
Singh, 
b. 1378. 


I 

Shamsher 
Singh, 
b. 1879. 


1 

Rajindar 
Singh, 
d . 1883. 


I 

Indarjit 
Singh, 
b. 1883. 


Dalip Singh, 
b. 1885. 


I 


I 

t3. Tikka Param 
Jit Singh, Sihib 
Bahadur, 

1, 18th March 1892, 


I 

Kanwar Mahijft 
Singh Sihib, 
b. 9th May 1893. 


i 

Kanwar Amar Jit 
SiDgh Sahib, 
b. 4th Angust 
1893, 


I 

Kanwar Barm Jifc 
f Singh Sahib, 
b. 9tb June 
1896, 
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Population. 


[Past A* 


chap, i, c.* Section C*— Population- 

Population. Kapurthala -with 526 persons to the square mile stands first 
Demity. among the 16 Native States under the political control of the Punjab 
Tabu « of Government as regards density of population to area. The densities 
. art a, c q q ie total population and that of the rural element, to the culti- 
vated area, are 778 and 660, respectively, while the pressure of the 
rural population on the cidturable area is 541 to the square mile, 
by The population and density of each tahsll is given in the 

- - -- margin, the density being that on 
Density. total area- The most densely popu- 

lated tract is the Tahsll of Phagwara, 

592 the isolated block of State territory 
4y o in the Jullundur District, which 
lit contains the large trade centre of 
*3* Phagwara, its headquarters. Of the 
— - other four talisils situated along the 
eastern bank of the Beas, the northernmost, Bholath, has 490 persons* 
to the square mile ; as one goes south the congestion decreases until 
the density falls to 432 in Sultanpur, the southernmost tahsll. 

Tabi »*7 of ^ ie con tains 6 towns and 597 villages. The population of 

the former is given in the margin. The capital 
Kapurthala shows an increase of 10 per cent, 
since 1891, while Phagwara has a still larger 
increase, trade having been deflected there 
from Jullundur. The population of the 
remaining four towns is stationary. Only 
15 per cent, of the State population live in 
the towns. The average population of the 
villages is 447. 


Town. 

Population. 

(1901). 

Kapurthala .. 

18,519 

Phagw&ra 

14,108 

Bmltinpur 

9,004 

Hadiabid 

3,039 

Shaikhopur ... 

1,508 

D alb a 

1.342 


Tahsll. i 

i 

Population. 

1 

Phagwara . j 

69,837 

Bholath ... 

62,270 

Kapurthala 

1 57.314 

Dhilwan 

48,985 

Sultanpur 

75.945 1 


Growth of Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it 
population. ^ stood at the enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. It has now 
Par»B. a population of 314,351 as against 252,617 in 1881, an increase 
of 24 4 per cent. The great increase was in 1881-91, but since 
the latter year it has added 14,661 to its population, an increase 
of 4 8 per cent , as against 1*1 in the adjoining District of Jullun- 
dur, but it has only contributed 3,968 settlers to the Chenab Colony 
whereas Jullundur sent over 56,000. 


T»h»n». 


Total for the State 
Kapurthala 

Phftgwir* 

SnUinpnr 

Dhilwiu 

Bholath 


Total Population. 


Percsntags op 
increase or 


DKCREA8B. 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891 to 
1881. 

1901 to 
1891. 

262,617 

299,690 

... 

314,351 

57,314 

69,837 

75,945 

48,985 

62,270 

+186 

J 

+4-8 


The in- 
crease in po- 
pulation has 
not by any 
means been 
uniform in 
the different 
tahsils as the 
marginal 
table shows. 



Population. 


•KAPtfriTHALA StATB.J 

# 


[Pabt A. 


The following table indicates the effect of migration on the popu- CHAP. I, C. 
lation of the Kapurthala State according to the Census of 1901 Population. 




Persons. 

Ualei. 

Females. 

Immigrants. 





1. From within the Punjab and North-Weat 




Frontier Province 

... ... 

65,928 

25,386 

40,648 

2. From the re«t of India 


1,057 

662 

496 

8. Do. and other ceuntrie* ... 

82 

18 

14 

Total immigrants 


67,017 

26,966 

41,062 

Emigrants 





I. To within the Punjab and North-West Fron- 




tier Province 

<14 

51,767 

18,682 

86,176 

2, To the rest of India 


398 

236 

168 

Total emigrant* 


55,155 

18,818 

86,337 

Excess of immigrant* over emigrant* 

11,862 

7,147 

4,716 




The 

bulk of 


— 

Number 
of males 
in 1,000 im- 

Distriot, State or Province. 

Number 

from 

the immigrants is 
from the Districts, 



migrants. 

States and Provin- 

Hoahiarpur 

14,353 

343 

ces of India noted 

Jullundur ... 

29,694 

300 

in the margin- 

Amritsar 

7,272 

362 



Gurdispur ... 

6,826 

819 



Ambila 

320 

453 



Kingra ... ... 

531 

696 



Ludhiana ... 

1,688 

345 



Feroaepore 

2,789 

372 



Patidla 

2,380 

410 



Lahore 

828 

426 



Siilkot ... 

302 

466 



Gujrinwila 

175 

582 



Rdjptitdna 

392 

556 



United Province* of Agra and Ondh ... 

499 1 

543 



Kashmir ... 

79 | 

406 




Growth of 
population. 


District, State or Province. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ambila 

98 

62 

Kangra ... ... 

62 

21 

Hoahlirpur 

2,205 

5,670 

Jullundur ... 

6,720 

16,829 

Ludhiina 

347 

548 

Ferosepore 

1,697 

i,7ca 

Paridkot 

89 

64 

Pati&lm 

91 

138 

Ndbha 

48 

38 

Montgomery 

58 

45 

Lahore 

856 

940 

Amritsar 

3,627 

6,507 

Gurdiapnr 

778 

1,467 

Gujrinwila. 

237 

167 

Biwalpindi 

52 

23 

Chenib Colony 

2,130 | 

1,838 

Multan 

82 

36 

Kashmir 

73 

27 

United Provinces of Agra and Oadh ... 

76 | 

81 


The emigra- 
tion is mainly to 
the Districts, States 
and Provinces mar- 
ginally noted. 



CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 

Growth of 
population. 


Ages. 

Table 10 of 
Part J3. 


Vital statis- 
tics. 

Tablet 11 te 13 
o Fart B , 
Birth-rates, 
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Kap<jbthala State.] Vital statistic*. 


?AET A. 


The State thus gains 11,862 persons by migration and its net 

interchange of 


Net gain from + or loss to — 


Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

Julltmdur 

Ladhiana 

Gurdaspar 


+ 448 

+ 6,578 
+ * 7,145 
+ 793 

+ 4,581 


Net gain from + or lost to— 


United Provinces of Agra 
and Ondh ... ... + 


Ferozepore 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
Chenab Colony 


342 


— 616 

— 968 

— 2,862 
— 3,960 


affect its population are noted in the margin. 


population with 
the Districts, 
States and Pro- 
vinces in India 
which mainly 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Kapfirthala 

Intba. Provincial Migration. gained by intra-PrOVindal 

migration alone, 11,171 
persons in 1901 or an excess 
of 80,541 over the figures 
in 1891. 


j 

1901. 

1891. 

T°t a l 

+ 11,171 

— 19,370 

Chenab Colony 

- 3,950 

Gurdaspur 

+ 4,581 

+ 416 

Amritsar 

— 2,862 

“726 


Taking the figures for intra 

Gain by intra-Imperial Migration. 

1901 

Total ... 11,830 


-Imperial migration, i. e., those 
for migration in India both 
within the Punjab and to or 
from other Provinces in India, 
we have the marginal data. 


. m T! 16 , a^Jti ^ 01 L a & e > sex a nd civil condition are given in detail 

rl? q S +' 10 °f SIa' The foUowm g statement shows the age 
distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes : 


Age period. 

Males. 

Females, 

Persons. 

Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 1 

Infants under 1 

I and under 2 
^ »» »» 3 

5 » .. 4 

4 ” >. 5 

* •• » lo 

10 .. „ 16 

1® .. „ 20 

*0 , " 25 

209 

67 

151 

146 

149 

716 

671 

487 

367 

187 

64 

134 

139 

133 

586 

474 

379 

366 

396 

131 

285 

285 

282 

1,301 

1,145 

866 

732 

26 and under 30 
80 „ 36 

3 5 .. „ 40 

" » » « 

«• >> » 50 

50 „ „ 65 

55 » >, 60 

60 and over 

434 

414 

326 

330 

210 

250 

120 

356 

899 

874 

234 

289 

180 

212 

95 

304 

j 

833 

788 

610 

€19 

390 

462 

215 

660 


is far rom satisfactory^ tL^vT ? re ^ istration in the State 
was in Sambat 1954-5?^, 9 aia 8 ? 8 ? 5* mi J ,er of births recorded 

’ mz -> y * 818 and the lowest, 7,097, in the 
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preceding year. 'Pie following table shows the annual figures by 
sexes 


Tear (Sambat). 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1952-53 

15*5 

12-8 

281 

1953*54 

13*0 

10*6 

23*6 

1954-55 

17-8 

14*9 

m 

1955-50 

17-0 

133 

30*3 

1956-57 

134 

105 

23*9 

Quinquennial average 

15*3 

12*4 

l 

27*7 


The average death-rate in the same period was 19’6 per mille 

of the population against 
82‘4 in the Punjab, another 
proof of imperfect registra- 
tion. The figures by sexes 
are given in the margin. 
The high mortality of 
Sambat 1956-57 was due 
to the prevalence of plague 
and fever and that of 
1955-56 to fever alone. It 
will be seen that in these two years the mortality of females exceed- 
ed that among males. Since 1956-57 plague has afflicted the 
Phagwara Tahsfl, and, less severely, other parts of the State. 


Tear (Sambat). 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1952-53 

11*6 

12*8 

183 

1953-54 ... 

166 

16*5 

16-5 

1954*55 

16*1 

15-9 

16-0 

1955-56 

23*3 

25*0 ! 

24*1 

1956-57 

26*8 

30*1 

28*3 

Quinquennial average ... 

19*3 

20 1 

19 6 


Censua of 

In villages. 

In towns. 

Total, 

f 1881 ... 

5,464 

5,647 

5,488 

All religions .. \ 1891 ... 

5,402 

5,580 

5,451 

(1901 ... 

5,372 

5,569 

5,402 

Census (j*®?* 8 “ 

• fl90J t Muhammadans 

5,429 

1 

5,622 

5,473 

5,710 

6,586 

5,665 

5,286 

5,406 

6,301 


The number of 
males in every 
10,000 of both 
sexes is shown 
in the margin. 


It will be seen that the number of females is steadily increas- 


Tear of life. 

All reli- 
gions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

AU S- 

Mnham- . marginal 

madans. table shows the 

number of females 

Under 1 year ... 1 

1 and under 2 ... 

2 „ „ 3 ... | 

3 „ „ 4 ... 

4 „ 5 ... j 

895*3 

950*3 

890*5 

945*8 

890*2 

878-2 

838‘8 

790-4 

914-6 

888-2 

771*5 

969*1 

874*6 

968*5 

801*5 

933-3 t0 eYel 7 1 > 000 

j o 12 . 7 males under five 

95 I? years of a £ e as 

gij-6 returned in the 

Census of 1901, 


CH AP T , C. 
Population. 

Birth-rate*. 


Death -rutei. 


Sex. 

Talk 16 e/ 
P*rtB. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Custom b and 
language. 

Leading 

families. 


Fairs. 


Food and 
Dress. 
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Kap^ethala State.] Food and Dress. [Paot A. 

The customs and language of the Kaptirthala people do not 
differ from those of the inhabitants of the adjoining District of 
Jullundur. 

The only families of note in the State are those connected with 
the Ahluwaiia stock, Kanwar Partab Singb, member of the 
Legislative Council, and Sir Harnam Singh are near relatives of the 
Raja, and prominent in the State. 


The most important fairs are as follows : — 


Place . 

Date . 

Description or locality . 

Kapurthala ... 

... Phagan 

... Tomb of Saiyad Ahmad, 

Do. 

... Asauj 

... Dusehra. 

Do. 

... Muharram 

.. Muharram. 

Mansurwal 

... S&waa 

... PirZia-ud-din. 

Sulfc&npur 

... Chait 

... Ashtami. 

Do. 

... Asauj 

. . . Kh&nkah Pir Gh&zi SAhib. 

Dhala 

... Do. 

. . . Sam&dh of Bhai Labi. 

Tibba 

... Bai&ikh ... 

. . . Sam&dh of Bhai Darb&ra Singh. 


For descriptions of food, dress, occupations, etc., see the 
Jullundur Gazetteer, 



OflAPTEK II— ECONOMIC. 


Section A— Agriculture. 

.• The Sultan pur and Kapurthala Tahsfls are divided into 
two .assessment circles, the Dona or uplands, and the Bet or 
lowlands. The other tahsfls mostly consist of Bet land and no 
attempt has been made to further subdivide them. The total 
area of the State is 6,40,495 ghumdons of which 60 percent, is 
Cultivated, 1 0 ; per cent, is capable of cultivation, and the remaining 
60 per cent, is unculturable waste. 

The following classes of soils are recognised — 

(1) Chdhi or well-land, which is subdivided into two 
classifications differing in quality. 

(2) Jhuldn, which is land situated on the banks of a 
nullah and irrigated by jhulars. 

(3) Bet, or low-lying riverain lands. The soil is a good 
loam and yields excellent crops. 

(■*) Bez is land always irrigable by flood-water. 

(5) Dona is high-lying land, and is divided into three 
sub-classes — 

(а) rohi which is a stiff loam, yielding good crops after 

heavy rain ; 

(б) saw a, a lighter loam ; 

(c) bhur or sandy soil, which is most benefited by 
light rain. 

(6) The bdrdni lands are clayey soils and need a good 

rainfall for the crops produced by them. ° 

Well irrigation is carried on in all tahsfls. The percentage 
of chdhi land is greatest in Sultanpur Tahsfl where it amounts 
to 47 per cent , of the cultivated area, and is least in Tahsfl Kapurthala, 
being 13 per cent. 

. The order of soils with regard to quality is rez , bdrdni , bet and 
saildb, Dona is the least productive soil and occurs only in 
Kapurthala Tahsfl which is the least fertile part of ..the whole 
State. Tahsfls Sultanpur, Dhilwan, and Bholatn he for the most 
part, in the Bet and are very fertile. 

■ The Bhunga ildha forms part of the Bholath Tahsfl. Here 
the land is rez and saildb , and being abundantly irrigated from the 
Siwalik thohi) it yields fine crops. 

. Phagwara Tahsfl falls into three divisions, the Sirwal, Dhak, 
and Manjki tracts. The Sirwal tract is traversed by chohs and 
does not suffer from lack of water, whereas cultivation in the Dhak 
and Manjki tracts depends upon well irrigation. 


CHAP, n. A. 
Agricnlture 

Genera) 

condition*. 


Soil*. 



CHAFII.A. 

Agriculture 

SyBtem of 
cultivation. 


Fertilisers. 


Rural popu- 
lation. 


Crops. 
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Two and occasionally three crops are taken yearly from 
child and jhuldri lands ; the other soils can bear one annual crop. 
Rice or maize is sown as a kbarif staple on rez and saildb lands, 
while wheat and barley are the chief rabi crops. Bet and bdranx 
lands are usually allowed to lie fallow during one season and are 
cropped the next. The pulses are the principal kharif crops raised 
on such lands. In the l)ona tract a similar system of cultivation 
is followed. On child land the spring crops are wheat, barley, 
gram and rape-seed, while maize, sugarcane, cotton, millets and 
pulses are grown in the kharif. If wheat is sown in the rabi, it is 
followed by maize as a hot-weather crop, which again is succeeded 
by in the next spring. 

Manure generally consists of litter, which is collected into 
a heap, called run, near the village, until it is required. . It is 
indispensable for chihi lands but is never applied to bdrdni soils. 
Land near the village or which contains moisture, is not manured. 

Maize and wheat require one cart-load of fertiliser to each 
hand l ; two are necessary for sugarcane and cotton. Inferior chant 
lands may receive four or five cart-loads to the kandl. 

The total population of the State is 314,851, of which 
number 266,831 persons are returned as agricultural. If the 
land were divided among the total population, each person would 
receive 1*2 acres. 


The principal staples in order of importance are 


Crop. 

Wheat 

Maize 

Gram 

Moth 

Vegetables 

Sugarcane 

Cotton 

Barley 

Rice 


Area cropped (in 
ghumdons). 
1,15,040 
31,452 
26,320 
19,628 
10,150 
9,312 
8,863 
7,257 
3,954 


The average yield per acre of wheat, maize, barley and 
sugarcane grown on chdhi land is 24 maunds, and on barani soils, 
14 maunds. An acre of well-land will yield 24 maunds of gram 


and 9 maunds of moth. 


The following crops are sown in combination : — 

1. Wheat and gram ; gram varies in a proportion of ope- 

fourth to a half according to the quality of the soil : 

2. Jau (barley) and masar (pulse) ; the latter being gener- 

ally in the ratio of one-fourth on mandd lands : 

3. Moth and chari, in the proportion of one to four in the 

Dona tract : 

4. Wheat and masar ; the latter in the ratio of one-third, 



Kap<jbthala State.] 


Horse breeding . . 
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[Past A. 


Vegetables are grown on the nidi lands round Tillages, and 
especially in the vicinity of towns. A field is divided up into 
many small plots on which the different kinds are sown. 


CHAPAI.A- 

Agriculture 

Crops. 


below : — 

Weight of seed 

Crop . 

{in sers pakJcaJ. 

Wheat 

24 

Maize 

8 

Chari 

16 

Barley 

20 

Masar 

20 

Cotton 

8 

Since the first Settlement in Sambat 

1922, the cultivated 


ifcitJit JJ.aS liloioaocu iium i-yu , v w y" 

28 per cent, while the r.hdhi area has increased by 73 per cent, 
from 66,918 to 1,15,579 ghumdons. Thirty percent, of total 
area is unculturable, and 10 per cent, is culturable waste. A 
further increase in cultivation may still be looked for. 

The State advances loans for the repair and construction of 
wells. These loans must be paid back within a period of seven 
years from the date of advancement, but no instalments are 
exacted during the first two years. If it is discovered that a 
loan is not being used for a legitimate purpose, the principal with 
interest at an annual rate of 6 per cent, is immediately realised. 

The Collector is empowered under exceptional circumstances, 
to distribute takdvi for the purchase of oxen. 

Loans under a maximum of Bs. 12,000 may be granted to 
respectable landowners to enable them to redeem mortgaged land. 
No interest is charged on the money lent. 

Zamindars can freely alienate and mortgage laid. No 
regulations corresponding to the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 
are in force, and half the land mortgaged is in the hands of bankers 
and money-lenders. A ghvmdon of laid usually mortgages for 
Rs. 1"0. The interest charged on collateral mortgages varies from 
eight annas to one rupee per cent, per mensem. The annual 
number of salts and mortgages has been stationary of late years. 

Goats and sheep are purchas' d from various districts in the 
Punjab, no district being specially resorted to for the purpose. 

Camels are very rarely kept in this State. When needed 
they are bought in Ferozepore, Hissar or Montgomery. 

Six horse and six donkey stallions are kept by the State and 
distributed as follows : — 


Increase in 
cultivation. 


Takavi. 


Sales and 
mortgages. 


Horae breed- 
ing, etc. 


Tahsil Kaprirthala 
„ SultAnpur 
,, Phagw&ra 
„ Bbolath 
Nidlat Bhunga 


Horses. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

r 


Donkeys. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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chap.ua. 

Agriculture 

Horse breed- 
ing, eto. 


Irrigation. 


Wells in the 
Kapdrthala 
State. 


Three bulls and one buffalo are kept in Tahsll Kaprirthala 
for cattle-breeding. Of the three bulls, one is a Hissari and two are 
wildyati (foreign). 

Some 200 or 250 mares are covered annually by the State 
stallions and the mares produce 80 or 85 foals. About 275 mares 
are covered by the donkeys yielding 80 to 100 mules. A horse 
and cattle fair is held annually in February -March at the Chaunki 
Mandi in Kapdrthala town and about Rs. 1,500 are given by the 
State in prizes for the encouragement of hoi se-breeding, etc. 

Irrigation is dependent upon flood water from the rivers, 
and upon the water drawn from wells and jhuldrs. 

Jhuldrs are shallow wells excavated on the banks of streams, 
from which water is lifted in the ordinary manner by a Persian 
wheel. 

The following table shows the number of well« in the State, 
and also gives details as to the numbers provided with one or more 
karats or wheels and those worked by eharsas r buckets : - 


Tahsil. 


Number of 

wells. 


| 

Pakka. 

Khdm. 

Grand Total. 

More than one charm (bucket) 
or karat (wheel). 

One charaa or Karat (wheel). 

1 

Total. 

Lever wells. ' 

Others. 

Total. 

Kapnrthala : 

m 

1,213 

1,327 

5 

35 

40 

1,367 

SultiEpur .. 

289 

2,859 

3,148 

67 

15 

82 

3,230 

Dhilw&n ... 

174 

1,072 

1,246 

8 

27 

35 

1,281 

Bholafch ... 

65 

962 

1,027 

24 

168 

192 

1,219 

Phagwara ... 

308 

1,422 

1,730 

104 

72 

170 

1,906 

Total ... 

95C 

7,528 

8,478 

208 

317 

52c 

9,003 


'Ar ea irrigated per wheel 

; OB BUCKET. 


c3 

£ 

O 

-M 

o. 


Ai ea in 
ghumdonn. 


Crops, 


A : 

5 ! 


6| 300; 


lOj I7o| 

I 

10 150| 

i 

10 200 
17 300 


One wheel, 8 
Two wheels l$j 


6 

10 

Babi, Kharlf. 
0 4 

7 

8 


Makki , chil* 
lies, wheat, 
senji , to- 
bacco and i 
sugarcane. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


In Pbagwara Tahsll water is found about 80 feet below the 
surface but in the other tahslls it is closer to the surface being 
generally about 9 feet below it. * 6 
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- ' j 

Many new wells have been sunk in the State during the last CHAP. II, B. 
few years. Bents. 

The chdhi area has increased since the First Settlement from Prices. 
66,913 to 1,16,579 ghumdons, an increase of 73 per cent. 

The water is usually sweet but a few wells in Phagwara'are 
brackish. The cost of sinking a new pakka well varies from 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 500. 


Section B —Rents, Wages and Prices- 

At the time of the last Settlement, 33 per cent, of the culti- Kents, 
vated area was in the hands of tenants-at-will, 25 per cent, paying 
rents in kind, and 8 per cent- paying cash rents. Balai rents 
are fixed at one -half of the produce and Teamin' 8 dues are as a rule 
deducted before the crop is divided. Of those tenants paying 
cash rents, one-quarter pay lump sums while the remainder are 
assessed at rates calculated on unit of area. 

The rent for chdhi land varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per acre ; 
for bdrdni and bet, Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 ; and for Bez, Rs. 8 to Rs. 12. 

Wages and prices in Kapurthala State rule much as they do Wages and 
in Jullundur District. prioe8 - 

For this information see the Jullundur Gazetteer. * 

Skilled labourers in the village community are the /■> hdr, Village 

tarkkdn, kumhdr and c><uhra. The lohdr or blacksmith constructs artizans - 
the iron parts of ploughs, carts and agricultural implements. His 
fixed wage is one maund of grain per plough per annum- These 
remarks also apply to the tarkhdn or carpenter. 

The kumhdr, who makes the pots for the Persian wheel, is 
paid maunds of grain per well yearly. 

The ehuhra manufactures ropes and leather. The skins of 
dead cattle are his perquisite. His wages amount to one ser of 
grain per ghumdon at each harvest. 

These artizans, as also the remaining village kamms, receive 
gifts in kind on festivals and domestic occasions- 

Agricultural labourers are not paid monthly wages, but 
receive some share of the crop which is being harvested. This 
may amount to one-twentieth part of the produce. 
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CHAP. II, C. 
Forests. 

Jhals . 


Section C- — Forests- 


There are no forests properly so called in the State but 
i , _ , , - = — - - there are 5 


Jhal . 


Areas in acres. 


Locality. 


large jhals or 


i Sheikhopara 
ii Bhulana or Bfbri 

663 

2,731 

1 . 

1 j Kapurthala Tahsil. 

iii Leiwala 

iv Kalru 

650 

2,<>2l 

| Snltaupur Tahsil. 

v Thikriwala 

8,084 

1 On the Western Bein i: 

| 

Dbilwan Tahsil. 

Dhak Reserves ,,, 

12,438 

On the Eastern Bein i 


Phagwara Tahsil, 


preserves 
named after 
the villages in 
which they 
lie, and their 
areas are 
shown in the 
margin. In 


addition to these 5 jhals, 35 villages in Tahsil Phagwara contain 
dhak reserves. These are the property of the State, and have 
been divided into 10 blocks, which are leased in turn to a con- 
tractor, who is bound to sell the fellings at Kapiirthala and 
Phagwara at fixed rates, and he may dispose of any unsold surplus 
elsewhere. The State realises Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 10,000 or more a 
year from these reserves, and a supply of cheip fuel to both the above 
towns is also insured. The Sheikhopura jhal is full of game and 
also supplies fodder for the State elephants, horses, etc. The 
Thikriwala jhal also supplies grass for the cavalry, but a portion 
of it is leased for grazing at about Rs. 500 a year. 




In Tahsil Sultanpur, the areas occupied by the Alupur and 
Dalla jhals have been brought under cultivation. These jhals were 
from time immemorial hunting grounds in which all kinds of game 
were preserved, but under the orders of the present Raja they were 
divided for cultivation among cultivators who had small holdings. 
Rights of occupation were granted to them on payment of nazardna 
and the following arrangements were made : - 

Two villages Paramjitpur and Mahijitpur were founded on the 
Alupur jhal . Their annual revenue is . Rs. 2,400 and Rs. 1,617, 
respectively. 

The villages of Amarjitpur and Karamjitpur were started on 
the Dalla jhal lands, the area of which is 1,998 ghumdons . The 
following rates of nazardna for occupancy rights were fixed : — 
Rs. 25 per ghumdou for bdrdni land and Rs. 30 per ghumaon for 
chhamb land. Tenants-at-will were required to pay a nazardna of 
Rs 10 per ghumaon . The occupancy tenants have already sunk 
many wells. Sanction has been accorded for founding two villages 
on lands occupied by the Dalla jhal, 2 miles from Sultanpur. The 
land has been brought under cultivation but the revenue has not 
been finally assessed. It may be remarked that the four villages 
mentioned above have been named after the Raja’s four sons. 


Kapubthala State.] 


Roads. 
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Sections D, E and F- 

The State contains no mines, but there are several kankar 
quarries in some villages of Bholath, Phagwara and Kapurthala 
Tahsils and the kankar is used in metalling the State roads. In 
Tahsfl Kapurthala there are quarries at Chuhrwal and Bishanpur. 
The Chuhrwal kankar is the best. In Tahsils Bholath, the villages 
of Lit, Pindori, Ramgarh, Khassan and Mana Talwandi contain 
kankar quarries. In Tahsfl Phagwara kankar is found atMadhopur, 
Ranipur and Mauli, that of Ranipur and Madhopur being the best. 

Saltpetre is also found in many villages, and the lease is sold 
annually. 

Excellent brass, copper and bell-metal utensils are made 
in Phagwara and exported to distant places. Shakartari (sugar) 
of excellent quality is also manufactured and extensively 
sold. 

At Sultanpur-cma-Dala, gabrun cloth and satranji (bed sheets) 
are made and extensively exported ; as are also grain, tobacco 
and chillis. Dates are largely grown at Sultanpur. Cloth curtains, 
chintz, checks and jdjams of excellent quality are produced and 
sent abroad. 

Kala in Tahsfl Kapurthala has an extensive trade in cotton, 
raw and carded. 


Section G — Communications. 

The State does not maintain ferries on the Beas or Sutlej, all 
the existing ferries belonging to the Gurdaspur and Amritsar 
Districts. 

The N.-W. Railway passes through the State for twelve miles 
in the Phagwara Tahsfl, with two stations, Phagwara and 
Chhiheru ; 4 miles in Kapurthala Tahsfl, with a station at Hamfra ; 
and for 8 miles in Tahsil Dhilwan with a station at Beas East 
Bank. 

The metalled and unmetalled roads in each tahsil are as 
follows : - 

In Tahsil Kapurthala: — 

From Kapurthala to Jullundur, 11 miles. 

From Kapurthala to Kartarpur, 7 miles. 

' From Kapurthala to Sultanpur, 16 miles. 

From Dyalpur to Ham fra, 4 miles (Grand Trunk Road). 

In Tahsfl Phagwara : — 

Grand Trunk Road from Khajurla to Mauli, 1 0 miles. 

From Phagwara to Banga, 2 miles. 

An unmetalled road from Phagwara to Rehana, 10 miles ; 
this is called the Hoshiarpur road. 


CHAP. II, G- 

Communica- 

tions. 

Mineral pro- 
ducts. 


Arts aDd 
manufactures 


Commerce 
and trade. 


Railways. 


Roads. 
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In Tahsil Dhilwan : -- 
Grand Trunk Road metalled, 7 miles. 

Unmetalled roads from Kangli to Subhanpur, 4 miles; and 
from Dhilwan to Mansurwal, 1 mile. 

In Tabsil Bholath : — 

Unmetalled road from Mustafabad to Begowal, 8 miles; 

From Mansurwal to Nadala, 4 miles ; 

From Bhunga to Dhut, 3 miles. 

Midway between Kapurthala and Jullundur there is a sarai 
for travellers. 

There are Public Works Department rest-houses at Phagwara 
and Hambowal on the Grand Trunk Road. There are also sarais 
belonging to the State for travellers at Kapurthala, Phagwara, 
Dhilwan, Bholath and Sultan pur. Besides these, there are hand- 
some bungalows constructed at great cost for the use of the Rija 
and ahlkdrs of the State whilst on tour at Phagwara, Bhunga and 
Sultanpur. 

The administration of post offices is entirely in the hands of 
the British Government* A list of the post offices is given in 
Table 31 of Part B. ^ 

The following post offices are empowered to issue money 
orders : — 

Kaptirthala, Sultanpur, Phagwara, Hadiabad, Lakhpur, Dhilwan, 
Shekhopur, Talwandi, Dalla, Begowal, Nadala, Bholath, Panchath 
and Bhunga. 

The telegraph offices at Kapurthala and Phagw&ra belong 
to the British Government. There are also telegraph offices in 
Hamira and Beas East Bank Railway Stations, belonging to the 
Railway. 

The Kapurthala State never issued its own postage stamps. 


CHAP.ILH. 

Famine. 


Sarais and 

roflf.hnnaoa 


Section H- — Famine* 

The State is practically secure from famine. In 1900, 
756 persons in Phagwara, Sultanpur and Kapurthala towns were 
assisted by the grant of a man of grain and a rupee each, at a 
cost of Rs. 1,323 in all. In Kapurthala itself food was also 
distributed for a period of two months. Many starving people came 
m from Bikaner. ° r r 

A scheme for the erection of a regular poor-house is under 
consideration* 
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Section A,— Administrative Divisions- 


CHAP. 
ILL A. 


The Raja of Kapurthala possesses full powers of independent 
jurisdiction _in the Kapurthala State including powers of life and 
death. 

In the Bari Doab jagir and the Oudh estates the Raja has 
no rights of jurisdiction. As regards the former estate the Raja 
is in the. position of an ordinary assignee of land revenue, and khe Ri i a - 
with respect to the territories in Oudh, his status is that of pre- 
mier Talukdar. 


Adminis- 

trative 

Divisions. 

Powers of 


The Raja is assisted in matters pertaining to the executive Council, 
by-the Chief Secretary and a Council of two members. The 
Council hears appeals from the decisions of the Revenue Member 
and the Sessions, Judge, and is the final Court of Appeal subject 
to revision by the ruling Chief. If the members of Council cannot 
agree upon any point, the case is laid before the Chief Secretary 
who gives the casting vote. 

For administrative purposes the Kaptirthala St>ite is divided Admini*tr»- 
into five tahsils, namely those of Kapurthala, Sultanpur, Dhilwan, Ure d,vls,ons 
Phagwara and Bholath. The last mentioned tahsil includes the 
nidbat of Bhunga. Bach tahsil is under the charge of a Tabsildar 
who is entrusted with executive and small judicial powers, revenue, 
civil and criminal. 


The Oudh estates are divided for the purposes of management. Oudh Estate*, 
into four inspectorates, namely, Baundi and Akauna iu the 
Bahraich District, Bithanli in barabauki and Dhorata in Lakhim- 
pur. The whole are under the control of the Manager of the 
Oudh estates. 


A Tahsildar is kept at Fatehabad for the management of the 
Bari Doab lands, and the Bhogpur estate is superintended by a 
nazim. 

/ / 

The Revenue /ember or Financial Minister hears appeals from Revenue, 
cases decided by. lie Collectors and the Judicial Assistant'. He is 
the Treasury Officer with the Stamp Department under his control* 
Sub-Registrar, Superintendent of Excise, President of the Local, 

Rate Coinmittee and Officer in charge of the Court of Wards. 

The Collector has both original and appellate jurisdiction in 
the tahsils of Sultanpur, Kapurthala and Phagwara, while exe- 
cutive revenue matters are referred to him from the whole State. 

He is also Vice-President of the Local Rate Committee. 

The Judicial Assistant hears original Revenue suits and 
appeals from the tahsils of Dhilwan and Bholath and from the 
nidbat of Bhunga. He does no executive revenue work. The 
Collector and the Judicial Assistant have the powers of a Collector 
as defined by Acts 16 and 17 of 1887. 



Revenue. 
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CHAP. The Tahsildars are five in number. They are empowered to 

give decisions in all revenue suits the subject matter of which does 
Adminis- not exceed the value of Rs. 300 and are Sub-Registra's, but 
Divisions. cann °t register a document referring to property of a greater 
value than Rs. 100. 

Revenue. 

The three Naib-Tahsildars can hear revenue suits to the 
value of Rs. 100. These officials are stationed at Phagwara, 
Sultanpur and Bhunga respectively. 


Jnstice. 


Finance. 


Police. 


Medical. 


The village revenue staff is shown in the marginal table: — 


Tahail. 

Sadr and 
Girdawar 
Qanangoee. 

Patwaris, 

i 

Kap-drthala 

3 

29 

Phagwara .. 

4 

36 

Sult£npar ... 

4 i 

54 

Bholath 

4 , 

40 

Dhilwan ... 

3 1 

35 


The qonnngos are divided 
into two grades, the first grade 
being paid Rs. 25 and the 
second Rs. 20 per menstm. 
The three grades of patwaris 
receive a monthly pay of 
Rs. 12, Rs. 10 and Rs. 8, re- 
spectively. 


Lambardars are distributed 


as follows 


Kapdrihal-i 

Phagwdra 

Sultanpur 

Bholath 

Dhil wdu 


315 

266 

527 

276 

328 


• ,-P" 1 e y are l ):u ^ from the * pachotra ’ cess — see Section D. of 
this Chapter. 


There are no zaildars or safedposhes. 


In the exercise of their Civil and Criminal Judicial powers, 
the Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. Appeals fix m decisions, civil and criminal, given by 
the District Magistrate and the Assistant Magistrate are heard by 
tbe Sessions Judge, from whom again appeals lie to the Council. 
Ihe Assistant Magistrate is also Superintendent of the Jail. 


The Accountant-General is responsible for the working of 
the leasury and Finance Department. Questions are referred 
fiom this Department to the Raja through the Revenue Member. 


The Police force is under the general charge of an Inapt ctor- 
o/thisfchapteiP accoun t of Police and Jails, see Section H. 


of a r hief 11 M eib!- af T 6n n • t ^ le ^ tate ar e under the charge 
tnkirLdV^t ^f r ° r ? ,vil Sur ^ eon - He superintends the 
SZ IntT H0Sp / a3s at Ka P“^ a K and the work of 
The State * has made* 1 ' an<3 registration of biiths and deaths- 
sanitary. immense progress in matters medical and 
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Educationally Kapurthala has been well advanced from the 
beginning, and the State in addition to pursuing an enlightened 
policy within its own territories, has always afforded liberal aid to 
educational institutions outside its borders. At Kapurthala, a 
handsome College, built in memory of the late Raja Randhir Singh, 
has been liberally "endowed and now gives a high class education 
to over 400 students. 

This institution is fed from two High Schools, four Middle 
and twenty-five Primary Schools, all maintained by the State. The 
Principal is a distinguished Indian graduate of Cambridge Lni- 
versity. The Director of Public Instruction, who is also a Member 
of the Council, is at tbe head of the Education Department. 

The Military Secretary who is also Commander-in-Chief of 
the State forces, is responsible to the Haja for military affairs. 
Particulars regarding the present state of the army will be found 
in Section G. 

For a detailed description of the Public Works Department, 
see Section F. of this Chapter. 

The Court of Wards is under the charge of the Revenue 
Member. In it are administered the estates of minors, bankrupts 
'and of those who cannot manage their own affairs. The present 
number of wards is eight, two only being minors. 


Section B-"- Civil and Criminal Justice. 

The provisions of the Indian Penal Code and British Codes of 
Criminal and Civil Procedure were introduced into the Kapurthala 
State by Raja Randhir Singh, and guide the action of the State 
Courts. Minor sentences which are not appealable under the 
British Criminal Procedure Code are under the State Regulations 
all appealable to the higher Courts. Moreover offences under Section 
494 of the Indian Penal Code, though non-compoundable under 
British Procedure, are.compoun iable in the State. 

Lastly juries and assessors are not employed, and no Magis- 
trate is invested with summary jurisdiction. A distinction is 
preserved between Civil and Revenue suits, the latter class compris- 
ing all suits connected with revenue-paying land. 

The Tahsildars of Sultanpur, Kapurthala, and Phagwara have 
original civil and criminal jurisdiction In criminal cases they are 
empowered to inflict the punishment of imprisonment extending to 
a period of six months, and of fine not greater than Rs. 50. They 
can hear civil suits, the value of which does not exceed Rs. 300. 
The Tahsildars of Dhilwan and Bholath are entrusted with similar 


CHAP. 

in. b. 

Civil and 
Criminal 
Justice. 

Education. 


Army. 


Public Work*. 


Court of 
Wards. 


Laws. 


Court*. 



Grime. 
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Land 

Revenue. 

Conrts. 


Crime, 


civil powers, but their criminal powers only extend to sentences of 
three months’ imprisonment and fines not exceeding Rs. 25. 

The Naib Tahsildars can hear original civil snits of a maximum 
value of Rs. 100, and in original criminal cases they can pass 
sentences of imprisonment not exceeding one month’s duration, and 
of fine up to Rs. 25. 

The Assistant Magistrate tries original cases, civil and 
cri mi nal, from all the tahsils. His civil jurisdiction is unlimited, 
and the maximum sentence he can pass is one of six months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine. 

The District Magistrate has both original and appellate juris- 
diction throughout tbe State. In criminal cases he cannot inflict 
a greater punishment than one of two years’ imprisonment and 
five hundred rupees fine. His civil powers are unlimited. 

The Sessions Judge hears appeals from the District and the 
Assistant Magistrate, both on the civd and criminal side. He 
possesses an original criminal jurisdiction and can pass a sentence 
of seven years’ imprisonment and fine. 

Appeals go from the Sessions Judge to the Council, a body of 
two members, and their decision is final, subject to the Raja’s 
powers of revision. If there is a difference of opinion between the 
membei'S of Council, the Chief Secretary gives the casting vote. 

There is nothing remarkable to note about particular classes 
of suits or forms of crime. 

From the statistics of late years it appears that crime is 
stationary. 

Pleaders are not allowed to practise in the State. 


Registration, The Registration Act is enforced in the State with very 
slight modifications. All documents relating to revenue-paying 
land are registered by the Collector ; those relating to other property 
by the Magistrate. 


The five Tahsildars are Sub-Registrars and are empowered to 
register documents relating to property of a maximum value of 
Rs. 100. 


Section. C- — Land Revenue- 

village Of the 714 villages in the State, 164 are held on zctminddri 

and Tenses 8 ^ uuve ; 95 ave P attiddri and 455 bhmyachdr a villages. Occupancy 
tenants cultivate 6 per cent, of the cultivated area, tenants-at- 
will, 38 per cent., and owners, the remaining 61 per cent. The 
occupancy tenants pay rent which may include mdlikdna. The 
rents paid by tenants- at-will have already been discussed in Section 
B of Chapter H, 
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Held by 

N umber 
of holdings. 

1 Total cam-, . The number of 

yated area m „ e ® ge holdings and average 

ghnmaons. j area ' area Q f each c ] asg 

Owner 

Occupancy tenant 
Tenant-at-will 

Total 

73,575 

12,460 

45,934 

holding are shown in 

2,30,228 3-1 ,1 6 . , , „ 

22,956 x -8 the marginal table. 

1,22^901 I 27 

131,969 3,76,085 j 2’8 


“Under Raja Fateh Singh, whose administration extended 
from 1 SOI — 87, and even during the rule of his immediate 
predecessor, the share of the produce due was generally held to 
be about one-half of the outturn after making certain deductions 
in favour of the leading men of the village. The ordinary method 
of collecting this amount was to divide the garnered grain or to 
appraise the standiiig crops. Cash rates varyiug in amount from 
four annas to eight rupees per ghumaon were levied only on certain 
crops such as cane, cotton, chari, tobacco, pepper, vegetables, and 
spring fodder crops. 

In addition certain cesses were collected, partly in cash and 
partly in kind, under the names of izdd (to meet the deficiency 
in weight of the State share),'- maharrirdna and sardehi. Includ- 
ing the extra demands, the State share of the produce was pro- 
bably not less than one-half of the gross outturn. 

All measurements were made by pacing ; rough lists called 
khasra kankut. were drawn up, showing the names of the cultivators, 
the area of land cultivated, the crops, and the amount of estimated 
produce. 

For revenue purposes the territory was divided into talukas 
and each such division was placed under the control of a Kardar or 
Gumashta who was responsible for the payment of land revenue 
from the lands under his charge. Bach village had one or more 
muqadams or panchs (corresponding somewhat to the lambardars 
of the present day) who assisted the Kardar in collecting the 
revenue ; and on the lands held by such men, the State share was 
generally decreased from one-half to two-fifths ( panjdu ) or 
one-third . tihar ) or even one-fourth. Various grants of land were 
also assigned, and gratuities allowed iu cash or in kind under the 
denomination of inam mdmuli or mudfi. As the Kardar never 
enjoyed security of position, his chief aim was to enrich himself 
as far as possible within the brief period of his authority. Joiut 
responsibility for the demand was scarcely ever enforced, the 
cultivator being held responsible solely for the revenue of his own 
holding. Proprietary rights, though recognized, were for the most 
part but of nominal value. 

Although theoretically the cultivator must retain one-half 
the gross produce in order to carry on his work and sustain life, 
and the proprietor’s share must come from the remaining half, 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 


Fiscal 

History. 
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CHAP* the proprietor will receive nothing if the State appropriates its 
HI, C- maximum share. Under the kcwkut or the bfit&i system, the 
L^d revenue was always realised from the cultivators and not from 

Revenue, the proprietors. The present system holds that the malguzdr , 
Fiscal the one who pays the revenue, is ipso facto proprietor ; but the old 
History. practice treated one paityas mdl uzdr and another as proprietor. 

Thus the proprietors remained in the background, and the culti- 
vator in possession also bore the burdens of a mdiguzdr. The 
officials seldom succeeded in collecting the full State demand, and 
vkat was collected did not all find its way into the hands of the 
State. 


Certain changes were introduced in the days of Raja Nihal 
Singh. The State share of produce was commuted for a money 
demand in cei tain villages in the case of chain lands, and later on the 
system of fanning out the revenue of clusters of villages was adopted. 
The farmers were called vrustajars , and were held responsible 
for the revenue, being free to make their own bargain with the 
cultivators. They were authorised to enforce the demand by 
coercive measures. In the year 1841 the system of cash rents was 
extended, the demand being calculated on the estimated produce 
of the past five years. But there was no permanency in such 
assessments. The State bad often to accept payments in kind 
when cash collections failed. The jama was revised almost annually 
and necessary alterations were made according to the condition of 
crops and other circumstances In 1855 the revenue system 
underwent a further change. Rough measurements were made 
without preparing field maps, and it is said that fresh assessments 
in cash were fixed on the annual average income of the previous 
ten years.” (Administration Report of the Kapurthala State for 
the year ending April 1890). 

Settlement 1 ” But new assessment did not work well and in 1862 it 
was decided to commence operations for a Regular Settlement of 
all tahsils except the Rhunga and Wayan Sub-divisions, which 
had been aln ady assessed by British officers when they were held 
in ]dgir by Kanwar bucket Singh, and temporarily attached to 
the Jullundur and Hoskiarpur Districts. 

Re c ° r d of The procedure followed in the preparation of the record of 
n ^' rights was ‘very similar to that which prevailed in the surrounding 

Disti icts. The pr esent record of rights is exactly the same as the 
first one and includes — 


Shajra Kislitwar. 

Ehasra. 

Muntakhib (Jamabandij . 
Shajra Nash. 


Naqsha Chahat-. 
Naq^ha Gair-h&zr&n. 
Fihrist Mu&fiy&t. 

1 W&jib-ul-arz. 
Rubak&r Akhir. 


1 he maps were not drawn to scale hut were made by Amins 
after an .nspeetion of the fields. The unit of area was the 
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ghumdon measuring 3,240 square yards, or *66 of an acre, while 
in the adjoining British Districts the ghumdon was equivalent to 
•76 acres. The old ghumdon is still the standard of area. 

For purposes of assessment, each tahsil was divided into circles 
and cash rates were fixed. These were calculated according to the 
quality of the different kinds of soil — irrigated, unirrigated and 
riverain. Culturable waste was neglected but provision was made 
for its future assessment if brought under cultivation during the 
term of the existing Settlement. 

In Sultanpur these circles were two in number — the Dona or 
upland tract; and the Bet or lowland tract. Kapurthala Tahsil 
was divided into similar belts. Dhilwan and Bholath lie entirely 
in the Bet. N o attempt was made to partition Phagwara into 
circles. Rates did not vary from circle to circle in any marked 
degree, and it will be sufficient to indicate the rates fixed, and 
still prevailing, in the different tahsils. 


Class of land and maximum and minimum bates per ghumaon. 


Tahsil. 

Cbibi. 

Rez. 

Sailaba. 

Barani. 

Phagwara * 

Dhilwan 

Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 

Rs. 2 to Rs. 5-8 

Re. 1 to Rs. 3 

As. 8 to Rs. 4-8 

Re. 1 to Rs. 3 

Dona. 

As. 4 to Re. 1 

As. 6 to Re. 1-4 
As. 4 to Re. 1 

Re. 1 to Rs. 3. 

As. 12 to Rs. 4. 

Kapurthala 

Sult&opur 

Bholath 

Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5-8 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 

Rh. 2 to Rs. 5-12 j 

Re. 1-4 to Rs. 4 
As. 8 to Rs. 3 

Re. 1 to Rs. 4 

As. 10 to Rs. 2 . 
As. 12 to Rs. 2. 
Re. 1 to Rs. 3. 


The cultivated area of the whole State was 2,92,893 ghumdons 
of which 66,913 were rhdhi The revenue assessed amounted to 
R. 9 . 7,04,981, this sum including the amount assessed on the Wayan 
and Bhunga sub-divisions which had already been regularly settled 
by British officers for a period of 25 years in the year 1856. This 
gives an incidence on cultivated i.re& of Rs. 2-6-6 per ghumdon or 
Rs. 3-9-9 per acre. 

The Phagwara Tahsil was again settled in the year 1870 for 
a term of ten years, which was afterwards extended to one of 20 
years The record of rights remained the same, and the system 
of triangulation was employed in the measurements. Culturable 
wastes were included in this assessment, but at the time of extend- 
ing the term for which the Settlement had to run, some further 
additions were made to the jama on account of these lands. Rates 
remained the same. 

The tahsils next brought under revised Settlement were 
those of Kapurthala, Sultanpur, Dhilwan and Bholath, excluding 
Wayan and Bhunga which were still covered by the unexpired 
term of the first Regular Settlement. 


CHAP- 

III.C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Assessment 

circles. 


Bates. 


Revised 

Settlement. 



SetiUment. 
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(fl y, When operations were commenced it was contemplated to 

nie. exac t the full increment of revenue due on newly irrigated and 

2 m 4 cultivated lands, according to the rates fixed in the previous 

® e *' WMl6, Settlement. 

Bevisea Xt was found, however, quite impracticable to take the full 

Settlement. gQ calcu i ate d a n(i accordingly Mr. (now Sir Charles) Rivaz, 

then Superintendent of the State, with the concurrence of the 
revenue officials, relinquished the claim of the State to a portion 
varying from one-half to two-thirds of the revenue which had thus 
become due during the term of the last Settlement. 

The first years of this previous Settlement were periods of 
moderate rainfall and river floods, so that the harvests, though 
deficient in most parts of the Punjab, were abundant in 
Kapurthala : at the same time prices ruled at a high level and the 
State demand was met with ease. But the few years immediately 
preceding the Revised Settlement were different. The harvests 
throughout the Pan jab were excellent and prices abnormally low, 
while the Kapurthala State was suffering severely from the 
excessive rains and high river floods. Hence it was only possible 
to meet the heavy State demand because the old Settlement 
was still in force and no enhancement of revenue was levied on 
the new wells and land brought under cultivation during the 
preceding twelve years. If these arrears had been levied, the new 
Settlement would have been in difficulties from the start. 

For these reasons only a portion of the arrears was taken up 
and the new rates were fair and even generous. 

The Revised Settlement came into force in the year 1878 in 
all the State with the exception of Phagwara Tahsil where the new 
assessments dated from 1870. 

Triangulation measurements were carried out in all the 
tahsils. 

The cultivated area was ascertained to be 8,55,325 ghumdons 
and the total revenue amounted to Rs. 7, 71,730, an incidence of 
Rs. 2-2-9 per ghumdon, or Rs. 3-4-1 per acre. 

The increase in cultivated area was 21 per cent, while the 
increase of assessed revenue was only 9 per cent. 

The figures for the Bhunga and Wayan ilakas of the Bholath 
Tahsil are included in the above estimates, although these tracts 
were not resettled till 1881. The revised assessment was fixed 
by Mr. Rivaz as follows : — 

Rs. 

Wayan ... ... ... ... ... 46,800 

Bhunga 18,220 

The former amount shows an increase of Rs. 9,526 and the 
latter an excess of Rs. 2,902 above the jamas collected in these 
sub-difisions before the new assessments came into force. 
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In tb© year 1890 Pbagwara was again settled for a term of CHAT. 
18 years. This Settlement still holds, but operations for a new __1 
Settlement are just about to commence. EmSw 

The square system of measurement was employed, as also in 
the other four Tahsils in which remeasurements and reassessments Settie- 
haye just been completed. These operations commenced in 1902 
for Tahsils Kapdrthala, Sultanpur and Dhilwan, and in 1 904 for 
Tahsil Bholath. The term of this last Settlement is 20 years, 
except in the case of Kapurthala where it is 25 years. 

The rates fixed at the first Settlement were again applied, 
although the Settlement Officer was empowered to vary the rates m 
accordance with the prosperity of the people, their caste, and the 
nature of the soil. Stress must be laid upon the fact that 
the rates were merely guides, and that the villages were assessed 
singly and not by assessment circles. 

According to the figures of the latest Settlement, the cultivat- 
ed area of the whole State in the Panjab is 3,75,085 gkumaons , an 
increase of 28 per cent, since the first, and of 5‘5 since the Revised 
Settlement. The chdhi area has increased by 73 per cent, since 
the first Settlement. 

The latest assessed revenue amounts to a total of Rs. 8,71,623, 
which gives an incidence of Rs. 2-5-2 per ghumdon, or Rs. 3-7-9 
per acre. The increase per cent, of the revenue as compared 
with the figures of the first Settlement is 24 per cent., and of the 
second, 13 per cent. 

The following table shows concisely the results Of the three 
Settlements : — 



Cultivated area 

Revenue in 

1 

Iueidense 


in ghumaons. 

rupees. 

per acre. 




Hs. a. p. 

First Settlement 

2; 92,893 

7,04,981 

3 9 9 

Second Settlement ... 

£,55,325 

7,71,730 

■341 

Third Settlement 

3,75,085 

8,71,623 

3 7 9 


In spite of the fairly heavy demand, there has been no trouble working 
in collecting the revenue. Suspensions and remissions have been Settlement, 
found necessary only to a slight extent. 

The revenue assigned to jagirddrs amounts to Rs. 17,564, Assigned 
the area of the jagirs being 10,699 acres. > revenue. 

Mud fid dr s may be divided into three classes. The first class 
covers those who hold perpetual mudfi lands. The area of such 
land is 2,301 acres which bring in a revenue of Rs. 2,664. Those 
mudfiddrs who have only a life tenure of their revenue-free lands, 
hold 1,928 acres, the revenue from which amounts to Bo. 4*292. 



CHAP. 

m, d. 

Miscella- 

neous 

Revenue. 

Bights to 
waste. 


Opium and 
Drugs. 
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Religious bodies who do not pay the State demand due from 
their domains, form the third class of muafiddrs. The area of such 
lands is 7,709 acres wh>ch are assessed to revenue at Rs. 22,828. 

The State has no rights in village shamilat. Roadside trees 
belong to the State. 


Section D.~ Miscellaneous Revenue- 

The contract for wholesale vend of opium and drugs in each 
Tahsil and the nidbat of Bhunga, is annually sold by auction to 
the highest bidder. The same contractor may hold the State 
license in any or all of the t:ihsils. This license for wholesale 
vend as granted by the State covers the gale of specified quantities 
of opium, poppy-heads, bhang , gdnja and charas. 

The contractor imports hi* opium and drugs from British 
territory on permits granted by the State. He also possesses 
the sole right to purchase all opium and poppy heads grown in 
the Tab sil for which he holds the license. No further tax or duty 
is levied by the State on drugs the importation of which from 
British Districts is sanctioned. 

. The contractor’s monopoly is upheld by the State. He on his 
part must conform to the rules laid down in his license. The 
contractor appoints his own retail sellers. The list of the shops is 
as follows : — 

Kapdrthala Tahsil ; at Kapurth ala, Kala, Chah Karahal, and 
Budhu Pandar. 


Sultanpur Tahsil ; at Sultanpur, Dalla, Talwandi and Ahli. 

Phagwara Tahsil ; at Phagwara, Panchhat, Hadiabad, Ranipur, 
Pul Beyn and Lakhpur. 

Dhilwan Tahsil ; at Dhilwan, Dhaliwal, Ramedi, Buh, Sarak- 
pur and Girana. 

Bholath Tahsil ; at Bholath, Begowal, and Boparai. 

Bhunga Niabat ; at Bhunga. 

The sums realised by the sale of wholesale vend contracts in 
the State are as follows : — 


Kapurthala 

• • • 

Sambat 1961 
Rs. 
4,925 

Phagw&ra 

• •• . , 

3,160 

Salfc&npur 

• • • ••• 

1,961 

Dhilw&u 

* • • • • . 

1,000 

Bbolath 

... ... 

570 

Bhunga 



600 


Total 

... 12,216 


Sambat 1962. 
Rs. 

4,925 

3.200 
1,830 

1.200 
8 10 
500 


12,465 


The rules laid down in the Opium Act are 
Kapdrthala State. 


in force in 


the 



Stumps. 
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The Abkari (building in which country-spirit is manufactured) CHAP, 
is at Mansurwal, one mile distant from Kapurthala. Any contractor 
can open his own distillery in the Abhdri enclosure on payment of Miscella- 
Rs. 25 per still per annum. When he has manufactured his liquor. Revenue, 
he must submit it for the Excise Darogha’s uspection, and is allowed 
to remove the spirit from the distillery after paying a duty of JC01se ' 
Rs. 4 per gallon. The written permit for removal contains particulars 
as to the quantity of liquor, duty paid and the designation of the 
shop where it will be sold. The spirit can be sent to that shop 
only and to no other place. However the distiller can also sell 
wholesale to other contractors. 

The contract for wholesale vend of country spirit in each 
Tahsil and the nidbat of Bhunga is sold by auction to the highest 
bidder, and the amounts realised are as follows : — 




Sambat 1961. 

Sambat 1962. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Kapurthala 

. * . 

5,900 

6,430 

Sultanpur 

Phagwara 


1,200 

1,330 

. , . ... 

3,350 

3,725 

Dhilw&n 

... % 

535 

540 

Bholath 

. . . » , . 

230 

285 

Bhunga 



162 

167 


Total 

11,377 

12,477 


In Sambat 1961 the amount of duty realised was Rs. 13,748. 

The shops for retail sale are : — 

Kapurthala Tahsil— At Kapurthala, Diyalpur, Kala and 
Khera. 

Sultdnpur Tahsil . — At Sultanpur, Dalla and Talwandi. 

Phagwdra Tahsil . — At Phagwara, Prd Bein, Panchhat, 

' Rafcana, Mauli, Lakhpur, Ranipur and Sarai Jattang. 

Dhilwdn Tahsil. — At Dhilwan, Dhaliwal, Ramedi, Khiran- 
wali, Surkhpur, Bhandal, Girana, Sangopla, Fattu 
Dhinga, Jatike and Khokrain. 

Bholath Tahsil . — At Bbolath, Nadala, Boparai, Bota'la, 
Begowal, Jaid, Ramgarh and Kliassan. 

Nidbat Bhunga .— At Bhunga and Dhut. 

Not more than one ser of country spirit can be sold to a 
single purchaser. 

No country spirit is imported into the State and the State 
only distils for the use of the Raja’s household. 

There is no contract for the sale of European liquor. Foreign 

This is imported privately as needed. 

The Indian Stamp Act is enforced in the State without stamps, 
modification. 



Cesses. 


CHAP. 

m, D. 

Miscella- 

neous 

Revenue. 

Stamps. 


Cesses. 


Mutation 

fees. 

Octroi. 
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In the year 1908 new regulations were framed, atid Judicial 
and Court Fee Stamps are now obtained from England of the 
following denominations : — 

Court Fees . — One anna to Rs. 5. 

Non Judicial . — One anna to Rs. 44. 

Judicial . — Rs. 8 to Rs. 74. 


All are printed in London. One anna receipt stamps are 


used. 

Kapurthala 

Snltanpur 

Bholath 

Dhihvan 

Phagwara 


Rs, 


In Samba t 
74,084. 


7 Stamps are sold at the five Tahsil Sub- 

2 Treasuries and by the sixteen licensed stamp- 

2 vendors who are located as shown in the 

3 

margin. 

1961 the income from stamps amounted to 


The cesses are imposed in addition to the land revenue and 
are calculated as certain percentages of that revenue. They are 


as follows— 

School 

Chaukid&ra .. 

Begar 

Patwiir 

Pachotra 

Local rate ... 

Malba 


Rs. a. p. 

10 0 per cent, 

...180 

... 3 10 0 „ 

...3 2 0 „ 

...5 0 0 

...190 
...6 4 0 ,, 


Total 22 1 0 


sums realised in the Tahsils are — 

Rs. 

Kapurthala 

... 

25,848 

Phagwara 

... ... . , . 

40,283 

Sultanpur 


50,205 

Bholath 


40,462 

Dhilwan 

Total 

35,501 

1,92,299 


One-half of the malba goes to the State. Of the remaining 
half, 1 annns per cent, is set aside for the expenses of pahvdris * 
establishments; two annas per cent, pays for the services of the 
coin testers; and Rs. 2-12-0 per cent, is left for the village common 
fund. 


The mutation fees at e calculated at Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, of the 
assessed revenue. 

Octroi is levied in Sultanpur and Phagwara, In Sambat 1961 
this tax bi ought iu sums of Rs. 8,700 and Rs. 3,702, respectively, 
from the contractors to whom it was farmed. 

The incomes of State officials only pay income-tax, which is 
levied at the rate of one rupee in every hundred. 


Inoome-Ux. 



Army. 
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Salt pays an octroi duty of Rs. 1-9-0 per cent, ad valorem. It info. - 

does not further benefit the State. Merchants import salt, from — 
Pind Dadan KhaD. sfit™ 7 ' 

The total income of the State, including income from domain Total income, 
lands, amounted to Hs. 30,18,766 in Sambat 1961. To this sum 
the Oudh estates contributed a total of Rs. 13,12,104. 

The State never minted its own coins, but Sardar Jasa Singh Coinage, 
is said to have struck coins in the year 1759. 


Section E— Local and Municipal. 

The State has no district or local boards, and the only muni- 
cipalities are those of Kapiirthala and Phagwiira which are 
described under those towns in Chapter IV below. 


Section F- — Public Works- 

The Public Works Department is in charge of tiie State Organisation. 
Engineer. The permanent Staff includes two Assistant Engineers, 
one Overseer, two Sub-overseers and two Superintendents of work- 
shops. 

A large temporary staff is employed upon the works of the Expenditure. 


new palace. 

The expenditure for Sambat 1961 was 

Buildings and roads 
Engineering Staff 
New Palace 
Bein Weir 


as follows : — 
Rs. 

1,60,898 

19,436 

3,04,500 

84 


Total ... 4,84,918 


The State buildings have all been erected by its own Depart- Works, 
ment. The most notable of these are the handsome Law Courts 
erected at a cost of about five lakhs, the Randier College, the 
Victoria Serai and the Bein sluice works. 

Recent erections include a new Tahsil building at Phagwara 
and an elephant bouse. 

The new palace, which is now in course of erection, will be a New 
large and imposing residence. It is being built in the Renaissance 
style from the designs of a French architect. The firm of Waring, 

London, will carry out the furnishing and decoration of the rooms. 


Section G- — Army- 

The troops of the Kapurthala State as they stand at present 
are made up of a regiment, of Imperial Service Infantry, 600 strong; 
the State Cavalry which includes the Raji’s bodyguard; and a 
double company of State Infantry with two guus. 
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CHAP. 
Ill, GK 

Amy. 


Imperial 

Service 

Troops. 


These bodies are constituted 

as follows :■ 

— 


1 

| 

! 

Officers. 

Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers. 

1 

Men. 

Imperial Service Infantry 

15 j 

89 

496 

State Cavalry 

2 

13 

75 

State Infantry 

; * i 

38 

204 

Artillery 

l 

i ! 

2 

18 


Cantonments. 


Mobilisation. 


Medical. 


Expenditure. 


The project of furnishing a contingent of troops for foreign 
service may be dated as far back as Mutiny days when Raja 
Randhir Singh rendered valuable assistance to the British Govern- 
ment. Not only did he suppress incipient insurrection in the 
neighbourhood <>f Kapurthaia State but he placed himself at the 
head of the State contingent which assisted in the pacification of 
Oudh. The strength of this body was 1,200 infantry, 200 cavalry 
and five gun®. 

The State furnished a body of troops for service in the Afghan 
War of 1879. 

The contingent of troops now known a® Imperial Service 
Infantry was raised in 1889 and originally consisted of 600 
infantry and 150 cavalry. 

In 1897 this body saw active service in the Tirah Expedition 
and was attached to the Kurram column. During the campaign 
a body of 35 men belonging to Kapdrthala was ambuscaded and 
cut to pieces. 

In 1902 the squadron of Imperial Service Cavalry was 
disbanded. 

The only military station is Kapurthaia itself. The Imperial 
Service Infantry lines, the State Inf au try and Artillery fines and 
the Body Guard and Cavalry fines fie just outside the town. 

All troops are under the general command of the Commander- 
in-Chief who is also Military Secretary and A.-D.-C. to the Raja. 

A body of 91 infantry and 10 horse is stationed in the Oudh 
estates. The infantry serve for a period of three years before 
returning to Kapdrthala ; the cavalry are permanent. 

The Imperial Service Troops when called upon can be mobilised 
in three days. Transport consists of 125 mules and 51 carts. 

There is a military hospital under the charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon and a Hospital Assistant. 

Total military expenditure for the year 1891 amounted to 
Ka. 2,22,290. 
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Section H.— Police and Jails. 

The Police Department is under the charge of an Inspector- 
General assisted by two Inspectors. There are six Deputy 
Inspectors and a Pay Master, the total number of officers and 
office staff being 26. 


w 

Pohceand 
Jail*. • 

Polio© and 
Pay/ * ! 1 


The force consists of seventeen sergeants graded into three 
ranks and 291 constables whose grades and monthly pay are as 
follows : — 

Rs. 

15 First grade constables at ... ... ... ... 8 

210 Second grade constables at ... ... ... ... 6 

66 Third grade constables at ... ... ... .. 5 

The pay of all ranks is free of any charge as the State pro- 
vides uniform and accoutrements. There are no mounted police. 

In addition to the regular police force there are, 243 State, OkwUdin. 
ehaukfddrs who are paid at the rate of Rs. 3 per mensem. 

Each Deputy Inspector has one of the six thdnas or police „ P 01 ' 00 

... j i_- j . I r Stations. 

stations under his control. 


The following is a list of the thdnas with the chqukis or 
outposts attached to each station : — 


Name of thdna. 

Name of Police chauki. 

Name of thdna. 

Name of Police chauki. 

Kotwdli Kapurthala 

Bhulana. 

Saltinpar 

Dewa Singhw&la. 

■ " 

Chah Suthra. 

,, 

Sarai Jattan. 

fl 

Dainwiud. 

Dhilwan Girina... 

Beia Ferry. 

i» >> 

Kili.^ 

n ?) 

Bndhuwila. 

Phagwira 

Hadiabad. 

M »> ••• 

Bnh. 

8ultinpur 

n • • * 

ji ••• 

Dhadwaudi. 

Talwandi Chaudhrian. 
Andrisa. 

Bholath Randhi- 
garh. 

i 

Baqirpur, Jaid. 


There are two cattle-pounds, one at the Sadr station, Cattle- 
Kapurthala, and one at Girana. Besides these, there are cattle- pound8 ' 
pounds in each tahsil, Sultanpur, Phagwara, Bholath and Bhunga, 
under the control of the Tahsildars. 


Expenditure on the regular police and chaukiddrs amounted 
to Rs. 37,962 in the year 1905. 


Expenditure 
and Penaiofi! 


The police are pensioned off on half pay after 30 years’ 
service. Sometimes in cases of good conduct and approved 
services a full pay pension is granted. 


Of the total force, 524 men belong to Kapurthala State and BeomitmeBt 
only 47 have been brought in from outside the State. ‘ “ d tra,mD &- 

Men are sent for training to Phillour. Three of the Deputy 
Inspectors have received their training at that School. 
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Crime. 


There is one punitive post at Jaid in Bholath thdva. The 
Jat and Pathan inhabitants of this village have made themselves 
notorious for cattle thieving and bad livelihood. Two second grade 
constables are quartered on the village but their up-keep is provided 
for by the State. 

The Inspector is in charge of this Department and is assisted 
by two finger impression recorders. All have received their train- 
ing at Phillour. 

There is nothing worthy of note concerning crime. The 
usual offences are those of theft, cattle thieving and house break- 
ing. For statistics, see Table No. 48. 


The following are proclaimed as criminal tribes : — Bawaria, 
Harni and Sansi. The Bawarias live in Mansiirwal near Kapur- 
thala; the Harnis in Bddhuwala, Thdna Girana, and Baqirpur, 
thdna Randhirgarh. The Sansis are scatteied about in various 
villages. These tribes give no trouble in the State. In Sambat 
1956 B. (1900 A. D.) two Sansis were convicted of robbery and 
sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment each ; one Sansi 
was convicted under Section 279, Indian Penal Code, and was 
sentenced to a fine of Rs. 15. 


In the year 1905 one Bawaria was sentenced to a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 380, Indian Penal Code. 


The numbers of these criminal tribes in the State as shown in 
the Register of Sambat 1957 were : — 


Tribe. 

MaleB. 

Females. 

Childrens. 

Biwaria 

38 

36 

39 

H£mi ... 

72 

70 

74 

Sansi 

58 

57 

61 

Total 

i 168 

1 

1 163 

1 

174 


Jail. 


The jail building at Kapurthala is an old mud fort situated 
outside the town. It is under the control of the Assistant Magis- 
trate. 1 he prisoners are not housed in separate cells but are kept 
in bai racks, the accommodation of which vanes from 13 to 20. 
If necessity should arise a total number of 200 prisoners could be 
accommodated. The female quarters are very small and there are 
no solitary cells. 


. biiag ill adapted for its present purpose, 

the health of the inmat"- A J ' - — ■ - 

prisoner died. Medical 


inmates is good and in the year 1905 only one 


arrangements 


are under the control of a 
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Hospital Assistant and there is a jail dispensary. At present there 
are 47 prisoners including six life convicts in the jail and 3 in the 
lock-up. For details of accommodation and attendance see Table 
No. 49. 

The prisoners are mostly employed on out-door work in the 
roads and gardens. 

Mats, rugs and daris are manufactured in the jail and are 
usually sold in the bazar unless requisitioned by the State. 

There is also a small jail-worked lithographic Press. 

In the year 1905 a total of Rs. 2,984 was expended on the 
up-keep of the Jail and Rs. 222 were realised by the sale of prison- 
made goods. The average annual cost per prisoner works out at 
about Rs. 30. 


Section I — Education and Literacy. 

In the year 1901 the percentage of literate males was 5-5 and 
of females ‘3 of total population. 

The language ordinarily employed is Punjabi and the written 
characters Gurmukhi. 

Educated Mohammadans and Hindus write in the Persian and 
Sanskrit characters while traders and bankers use the Lande script. 

Tliere are 82 indigenous schools in the State, 55 being 
Mohammadan and 27 Hindu schools. 

The present Randhlr College at Kapiirthala, the only college in 
the neighbourhood of Jullundur, was originally founded in 1856 in 
the reign of Raja Randhir Singh. In 1864 teaching up to the 
Entrance Standard was introduced by the American Mission, to 
which the State made a grant for the maintenance of the school. 
A European Principal was appointed in 1871. It continued to be 
a high school till 1896, and in 1897 was raised to the status 
of an Arts College by the present Raja. In 1870 the present 
building was erected by Raja Kharak Singh in memory of its 
founder, and named after him. The subjects taught include 
English,* Persian, Sanskrit, Gurmukhi and natural science. The 
College * teaches students for the Parag, Visharad and Honours 
Examinations in Sanskrit, the students going through the full course 
of instruction prescribed by the Punjab University. Students 
are also prepared for the Budhiman, Vidwan and Gyani Examina- 
tions in Gurmukhi. Arabic is taught as an optional subject up 
to the Intermediate Standard. 

The College establishment consists of a Principal and two 
Professors all on the permanent staff. There is also a Sanskrit 
Professor, ’who holds collateral charge of the school, for which he 
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gets an allowance of Rs. 25 per mensem. The school establishment 
is as follows 

Twelve teachers for the Entrance, Middle and Primary Classes, 
and two teachers for the Vernacular Middle School, three Sanskrit 
teachers, and one for Gurmukhi. 

The college building is a handsome structure situated in the 
middle of the city and contains a good library for the use of its 
students. Iu Sambat 1961 eight candidates from the Randhir 
College were successfid in the Entrance Examination of the Punjab 
University and three students passed the First Arts Examination. 

The ordinary instruction fees are Ks. 2 per month. 

state Schools. There is only one State High School, that at Phagwara, but 

Kapurthala also has a Sabha High School. The school at Phag- 
wara was raised to this status in 1899, prior to which year it 
was an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. There are Middle Schools 
at the following places : — 

Sultanpur (an Anglo-Vernacular Middle school), Nadala, 
Bhunga and Kala. 

The Primary Schools are at Sheikhopur, Dyalpur, Talwandi, 
Dalla, Aladitta, Thatha, Tibba, Bdrewal, Hadiabad, Ranipur, 
Lakhpur, Bhagana, Panchhat, Chakoki, Maksudpur, Begowal, Miani, 
Bopa Rai, Bholath, Dhilwan, Ramidi, Dhaliwal Fattu Dhinga, 
Ehokrain, Bhawanipur, the number of Primay Schools being 25. 

In all these schools the scheme of studies and classifications 
of boys are assimilated to those in force in the Punjab generally. 
Much has been done to improve the Primary Schools, and they may 
now be said to be in a fairly satisfactory condition. The low rate 
of salaries makes it difficult to secure the services of a superior 
class of teachers, this rate being lower than that prevailing in 
British territory. At the same time the rates of school fees as 
shown below are less than those fixed by Government. 

A pehsion of one-third pay is granted to all officials &nd 
teachers of the Education Department after 25 years’ service and 
a half pay 'pension may be earned after a service of 30 years. 

Rates of monthly fees for — 


(1). — Anglo-Vemacular Primary Department. 



I. — Claes . 

H. — Class. 

IU. — Class. 

IV. — Class. 

V.— Class. 


i 

As. 

As. 

As. 

j As. 

As. 

Grade I 

4 

6 

8 

10 

J2 

Do. II 

3 

i 

4 

6 

8 

10 

Do. Ill 

3 

3 1 

4 | 

1 j 

5 
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IQ.-— Anglo- Vernacular Secondary Department. 



I. Class. 

11. Class. 

III. ‘’lass. 

IV. Class. 

V. Claw. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grade I ... ••• 

10 0 

1 4 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

Do. n 1 

0 12 0 

1 0 0 

14 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

Do. HI 

0 8 0 

0 10 O 

0 12 O 

10 0 

18 0 
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(3). — Vernacular Primary and Yliidle Departments. 


Lower Primary 
Department. 

Upper Primary j 
Department. 

I. Middle. 

11. Middle. 

III. Middle. 

A. 

As. 

As. 

As. 

As. 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 


There are three girls’ schools in the State at Kapurthala, Phag- Girls’ Schools, 
-wrara and Sultanpur ; the last named school having been opened in 
1905. In that year the number on the books of Kapurthala and 
Phagwara schools was 235, and on those of the Sultanpur School, 53 

The girls’ schools at Kapurthala and Phagwara are each 
divided into three branches, teaching Persian, Gurmukhi and 
Sanskrit, respectively, up to the Primary Standard. In the Sul- 
tanpur School Sanskrit alone is taught. 

Instruction in embroidery, needlework and weaving is also 
included in the curriculum. 

A prominent place is given to religious instruction. Hindu 
girls are taught the Vishnu Sahansrandm and Path Japji while 
Muhammadan girls read the Quran. 

In addition to secular education religious instruction is impart- 
ed to students in mosques and dharamsalds. Private schools for 
teaching Lahnda exist in several towns but they receive no aid 
from the State ; the pandhds or teachers being paid by the students. 

It is not taught in the State schools. There are also schools in 
many villages where the native system of keeping accounts is 
taught by pdndhas. The students are the sons of shopkeepers, 
who pay the pdndhas a small fee. 

In the towns and some villages, women receive some sort of 
education but there are no special schools for them. 

In the better Sikh families women are taught Gurmukhi, 
which they can both write and read. This helps them in their 
religious and other duties. In the same way Hindu women are 
^.aught Hindi and Sanskrit. 
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In the year 1 905 the total number of scholars on the books 
of the State schools was 2471, 1127 being Hindus and 988 Muham- 
madans. This number includes 444 students of the Randhir 
College, 244 attendants at the Phagwara High School and 217 at 
the Sultanpur Anglo- Vernecular Middle School. 

The total expenditure on education in the State was Rs. 30,149, 
and the income from school fees was Rs. 4087. For statistics see 
Tables Nos. 51 and 52. 

The Jagatjit Press is in Kapurthala. It has now been estab- 
lished for some eight years ; the State stamps were formerly 
printed at this press, and the Kapurthala Akhar and Kapurthala 
Gazette are printed and published here as are all State papers and 
documents. 

A Small lithographic press is worked by jail labour. There 
is also the Newal Kishore Press. 

The Public library which contains a small collection of books 
in English and Urdu has been started recently by the subscriptions 
of prominent citizens. 
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Section J— Medical. 

The cl lief medical institution in the State is tho Randhir 
Hospital at Kapurthala which was built in 1875. It is under the 
charge of the Civil Surgeon who controls the medical administration 
of the State and is medical adviser to the Raja. The building 
contains four wards with accommodation for 35 in-patients, a good 
operating theatre and quarters for the Hospital Assistant and staff. 
There is a Dispensary attached to the Hospital from which 24,365 
out-patients were treated in Sambat J 961 : during this period 135 
in-patients were detained at the Hospital. 

The Military Hospital is in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 
The building comprises one large ward with annexes for the treat- 
ment of eye cases, dispensary and store-room. There is accommo- 
dation for 40 in-patients. 

The jail buildings include a hospital with attached dispensary 
which are under the control of a special Hospital Assistant. 

The Victoria Female Hospital was opened in the year 1889 
for the benefit of women of all castes and creeds. It is under the 
charge of a Certificated Lady Doctor, aided by a female compounder 
and the usual staff. In the year 1904-1905, 16,575 visits were 
made to the dispensary, while 1 1 5 in-door patients were treated 
in the Hospital. 

There are three branch dispensaries at Phagwara, Sultanpur 
and Nadala, respectively, each with accommodation for 5 or 6 in- 
patients. These establishments are each under the charge of a 
Hospital Assistant. In Sambat 1961 a total of 80 in-patients 
were treated and 22,095 visits recorded. 
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During this period the number of major operations performed 
at the Randhir Hospital was 176 while the minor operations 
numbered 668. 

The State expended a total of Rs. 26,636 during the year 
1904-05. There was no income as all medical treatment is free. 

Prior to the year 1877 vaccination had only been irregularly 
practised in the State and, as a consequence, small-pox had flourish- 
ed and, where life had been spared, left its marks on the bulk of the 
population. In that year two vaccinators, who had been trained in 
the Punjab Provincial establishment, were brought into the State 
at the instance of Surgeon-Major Warburton and commenced 
work. The benefits of vaccination were very soon recognised by 
the people, and in recent years immense progress has been made. 
At the present day there are three State vaccinators. In Sambat 
1961 the number of persons vaccinated was 4,827 while the cost of 
the department amounted to Rs. 1,343. 

Vaccination is compulsory throughout the State. 

The Zammdars who live in villages remote from the hospitals 
and dispensaries are often treated on the Yunani system, and the 
ordinary Yunani medicines, sharbat, etc., are obtainablein almost, 
every village. The State maintains two Yunani physicians at 
Kapurthala who are consulted by those who prefer this treatment. 

The prevalence of plague has necessitated the adoption of 
stringent conservancy regulations in the towns and many of the 
villages. A sanitary inspection is made periodically by the Civil 
Surgeon. In Sambat 1961 the total number of deaths from 
plague in Kapurthala State was 10,197. The pestilence attained 
its maximum virulence in Sultanpur Tahsil where 3,132 deaths 
occurred. 

Fever is only prevalent, during the months of August and 
September in the riverain tracts. 

In the year 1904-1905 nine pounds of quinine were used in 
the Randhir Hospital and two pounds in the Victoria Hospital. 
One pound was sent to each of the three branch dispensaries for free 
distribution. 
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CHAPTER IV.— PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Kapurthala, the capital of the State, is situated eleven miles 
wet«t of Jullundur, and seven miles distant from the nearest 
railway station, Kartarpur. 

It is said to have been founded in the early part of the 
eleventh century, in the time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, by Sana 
Kapur, the mythical ancestor ol the Ahluwalia family, and a cadet 
of the royal Rajput house of Jessalmir. But whatever may be the 
real early history of the town, it remained a place of no 
importance throughout the centuries of Muhammadan rule. After 
the death of Nawab Adina Beg, the Moghal Governor of the 
JulluDdur Doab, in the middle of the eighteenth century, Bai 
Ibrahim Khan, a petty Raiput chieftain of some local influence, 
established himself in an independent position at Kapurthala. 
He was dispossessed in 1780 by Sardar Jassa Singh, the founder 
of the fortunes of the Ahluwalia family, who selected Kapurthala 
as his capital, but did not reside there. After Sardar Jassa 
Singh’s death, Kapurthala became the fixed capital and place of 
residence of the Ahluwalia Chiefs. 

The trade of Kapurthala is insignificant, nor has it any 
manufactures of importance. The most striking building in the 
town is a fine Hindu temple built by Sirdar Fateh Singh. The 
Darbar Hall and Courts form a large and handsome block of 
huildmgs, the dome of which is a conspicuous object to travellers 
coming in by the Jullundur road. The Randhir College building is 
worthy of note. In the Shahlimar Gardens are au old palace and 
samddh. 

The Municipal Committee consists of nine members nominated 
by the State. 

The annual income has increased from Rs. 7,089 in Saanbat 
1954 to Rs. 12,943 in Sambat 1957, and is expended on road 
repairs and sanitation projects. 

The town of Phagwara, which is situated 18 miles south** 
east of Jullundur has 14,108 inhabitants. It lies both on the 
Railway and on the Grand Trunk Road. Founded in the reign of 
the Emperor Shahjahan, it was held by Hindu Jats until Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh captured the place in the year 1804 and bestowed it 
upon Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. Formerly the town was quite 
insignificant, but of late years it has greatly increased in size and 
importance and has developed into the chief market of the 
Jullundur Doab. It is famous for its manufacture of hardware 
and metal goods, and is now the centre of a considerable sugar 
trade. 

The Municipal Committee consists of nine members, four 
pf whom are official and nominated, and five are non-official and 
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The income arises from the octroi and sale-proceeds of 
For octroi, see Section D of this Chapter. 


Sultanpur is situated 16 miles south of Kapurthala and is 
town <>f 9,001 inhabitants. It is the place of most interest in the 
jrarthala territory. Founded, according to tradition, in the 
enth century by Sultan Khan Lodi, a general of Sultan 
mtid of Ghazni, it was probably once the chief town in the 
undur Doab. It is mentioned in the ‘ Ain-i-akbari’ as a town 
msiderable importance, and remained so, being on the Imperial 
road between Delhi and Lahore, till the time of the invasion 
ndia by Nadri Shah in 1739 A. D , who sacked and burnt the 
i, since when it has never recovered its former prosperity. 
Emperor Aurangzeb and li is brother Dara are said to have 
ived their early education at Sultanpur, in and about which 
y buildings of the Muhammadan period are to be seen. The 
of a particularly fine masive old bridge over the Bein river, 
aid to have been constructed in the time of Sh6r Shah, still 
remain; and a little lower down the river is a second handsome 
bridge built, in the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb, and still in 
good repair. There is also a fine sarai at Sultanpur, erected about 
the same period, which is now used as the Tahsfl building. 
Several buildings of no architectural interest are connected with 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion. 
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The grain trade of Sultanpur is insignificant, but increasing 
The town is famous for the manufacture of coarse chintzes. 

There is no Municipality at Sultanpur, but a Conservancy 
exists. 

In addition to the town above-mentioned, there are three 
old towns, Dal la, Sheikhopura, aud Hariabad, in the vicinity, 
respectively, of Sultanpur, Kapurthala and Pliagwiira. All three 
are now of no importance, but were once of considerable size, and 
mention of Sheikhopura is made in the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari.’ 
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1 Bhogpur. 

2 Bahram. 

3 Laroya. 

4 Satowah. 

5 Nussi. 

6 Kartarpur. 

7 Warlana. 

8 Chitti. 

9 Partabpura. 

10 Phulriwala. 

11 Jamsher. 

12 Kukarpind. 

13 Jutiundur. West. 

14 Jullundur, East. 

15 Patara. 

16 Jandu Singha. 

17 Alawalpur. 

18 DuHal. 

19 Adampur. 

20 Daroli, 

21 Dhaliwat. 

22 Shankar. 

23 Nakodar, East. 

24 Nakodar, West. 

25 Dherian, 

26 Uggi. 

27 Talwandi Madho. 

28 Malsian. 

29 Kilti. 

30 Lohian. 

31 Kang Kburd. 

32 Kang Katan. 

33 Shahkot. 

34 Nangal Ambia. 

35 Baghian. 

36 Parjian Katan. 

37 Mahatpur, 

38 Madehpur. 

39 Jandiata. 

40 Nur Mahal. 

41 Kot Badal Khan. 

42 Taiwan. 

43 Bilga. 

44 Pasla. 

45 Bundala. 

46 Sarhali. 

47 Rurka Kalan. 

48 Sang Dhesian. 

49 Partabpura. 

50 Phillour. 

51 Nagar. 

52 Kuliata or Baraplnd. 

53 Birk. 

54 Dosanjh Kaian. 

55 Apra. 

56 Thalia. 

57 Lisara. 

58 Kulthum. 

59 Pharale, 

60 Hiun. 

61 Khan Khana. 

62 Banga. 

63 Mahal Gehla. 

64 Kahma. 

65 Musapur. 

66 Gunachaur. 

67 Mokandpur. 

68 Bakhlaur. 

69 Aur. 

70 Bharota Kalan. 

71 Nawashahr. 

72 Barnala Kalan. 

73 Rahon. 

74 Malikpur. 

75 Usmanpur. 

76 Jadla. 
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